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A dinner isn’t ALL food! 


It’s flowers. It’s linen. 
It’s crystal . . . and it’s 
silver. . . . Extra spe- 
cially, now, because 
Fashion favors it, it’s 
silver. Silver coffee and 
tea service, platters, 
vegetable dishes, gleam- 
ing pitchers and gob- 
lets, candlesticks, vases 
for flowers. 


But, such is the clever- 
ness of artificers, a wo- 
man shopping today ‘for 
silverplate must walk 
with both eyes open. 

Her only surety of lifetime service lies in reputation. 

In soliciting patronage for the silverplate of the Inter- 
national Silver Company, Meriden, Conn., we knew that 
under this name women knew they need concern them- 
selves only with beauty. So much for reliability. 

“If only advertising could put these pieces in women’s 
hands for them to see!” Automatically the presentation 
focused on illustration. And so we set out to get the 
stunningest photographs that camera- -craft knows. Per- 
sistence won. Each picture is a portrait—the realistic 
-kind that snuggles its hand through your arm and says, 
“Isn’t the silver beautiful ?” 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Mr. Harry L. Keefe, President of the Nebraska Farm 
Bureau Federation recently said: 


“The Farm home is about the only place 
in our country where all of the social 
and economic forces are working toward 
the unity of the family. When we con- 
sider the influence of these forces upon 
the minds of children in the earlier stages 
of their developemnt, we realize what a 
mighty factor it is in the building of 
manhood, womanhood, citizenship and the 
moral life of the coming generation. The 
average city man or woman does not and 
cannot understand this. 


“The ideal farm home is more than a 
rented place. It is the center of the in- 
dustrial activities of every member of the 
family. It is the place where children’s 
habits are formed, where their first duties 
and responsibilities become fixed, and 
where all the members of the family are 
planning for better conditions or. more 
comforts. It is the place where the chil- 
dren mature and where the principal turers 
functions of family life are fulfilled. gettin 
a it is the center of where 
social activities and hos- ilit 
ad ee pitality. These relations ~~ 
“ and functions cannot be distril 
fulfilled in a shifting and sell: 
uncertain field. One of that | 
the first elements of an units. 


The Farmer, St. Paul ideal country home is and 1 
The Bresiler’s Gazette stability. bing 
much 


The Frac Parmer Pee jo Keefe might have added only 

a sriculturist that a STANDARD FARM give | 
Wallace's — PAPER is usually found in — 
Hoard’s Dairyman the ideal farm home. op 
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This Jobber Demands Consumer 


Advertising 


“Otherwise, Why Should We Sell Your Line Instead of Our Own Private 


Brand?” 


By B. K. Engel 


He Asks Manufacturers 


General Manager, Dessauer & Engel, Inc., Chicago 


} his interesting discussion of 
the jobber situation, which ap- 
pears in the February issue of 


PRINTERS INK 
MonTHLY, John W. 
Champion, sales 
manager of the Re- 
liance Manufactur- 
ing Com pany, 
makes this state- 
ment : 

“Many manufac- 
turers are rapidly 
getting to the point 
where they see the 
futility of trying 
to do all their own 
distributing and 
selling including 
that to the larger 
units. They need 
and want the job- 
bing system, inas- 
much as this is the 
only thing that can 
give them sufficient 
volume. But the 
jobber has to revise 
his methods. . . . 
He should do spe- 
cialty selling on 
the manufacturer’s 
line.” 

Whenever -I see 
assertions such 
as_ this 


manufacturer, 








Mr. Engel, in this vigor- 
ous presentation of the 


specialty jobber’s position, 
speaks out to the manufac- 


turer in bold and plain lan- 
guage. Whatever may be the 
difference of opinion as to 
some of his conclusions, we 
feel that this article at least 
removes a lot of superfluous 
side issues and reveals the 
main problem as it actually 
is. The firm of Dessauer & 
Engel is one of the leading 
men’s furnishing goods job- 
bing houses of the Central 
West. 

The same as many other 
large jobbers, this house has 
its own private brands. But 
it does not hesitate to thrust 
them aside for advertised 
lines. Mr. Engel has no use 
for polite conventionalities 
in stating the reasons for 
this. He declares the jobber 
is “forced” to push merchan- 
dise that advertising causes 
his trade to demand. 








(and they are fairly 
common these days) I cannot help 
feeling that the thing they outline 
or suggest would be ideal—for the 


There has been more than the 
usual amount of preaching to the 
jobber going on of late. He has 


accused of not 
fulfilling his func- 
tion as a distribu- 
tor and of failing 
to exert sufficient 
selling force on the 
lines he handles. 
Why should we, 
a jobbing organ- 
ization, push Mr. 
Champion’s work 
shirts and flannel 
shirts? Why, in 
short, should we 
push anybody’s 
line? 


There is only 
one reason so far 
as I can see in ad- 
dition to the ob- 
vious condition that 
the goods shall be 
worthy. 

This is that the 
line be nationally 
advertised and that 


mand, shall ‘be 
created for it—by 
the efforts of the 
manufacturer, and 


not by the jobber. 

The Reliance company, what- 
ever may be said of the quality 
of its goods and its helpfulness to 
the jobber and the retailer, is not 
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advertising on a sufficient national 
scale (to the consumer, I mean) 
to force the jobber’s full co-opera- 
tion. I am not attacking the 
Reliance company here. We handle 
its goods in considerable quanti- 
ties. 
as an example of the manufac- 
turer who wants stronger jobber 
representation but who overlooks 
the one thing that would oblige 
the jobber to push his line, 
namely, national advertising. 

What do I mean by saying that 
national advertising can “force” 
the jobber? Exactly that. 
is no need of being mealy-mouthed 
about such things and talking in 
high-sounding platitudes about the 
dealer and the jobber being 
supreme and all that sort of thing. 
I say, and I say it advisedly, that 
if the manufacturer will advertise 
his goods sufficiently to the con- 
sumer, the jobber is obliged to 
handle them regardless of his 
private lines and his personal 
preferences. 

I happen to know what I am 
talking about because that is 
exactly the way the thing works 
out with us. 

We have a private trade-marked 
brand, “Dande,” which we use on 
all our merchandise, including 
underwear, that is not nationally 
advertised. In some cities we have 
almost universal distribution for 
these garments on account of the 
vigorous way in which we have 
forced the selling. This is our 
own line and a good line and if we 
do any self-starting pushing at all, 
it naturally is going to have the 
benefit. 

But we are also large distribu- 
tors of Sealpax and Chalmers 
underwear in the five Central West- 
ern States where we concentrate 
most of our selling efforts. 

Why, with a high-class under- 
wear line of our own, do we dis- 
tribute Sealpax and Chalmers? 
Why do we put so much selling 
pressure behind them, at the ex- 
perise of our Dande brand? 

We do this because Sealpax and 
Chalmers are nationally advertised 
lines. The consumer calls on the 
dealer for them and the dealer 
therefore must have them in stock. 


I am merely using Reliance. 
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If the dealer wants them, we aly 
must have them. 

If we did not represent Sealpax 
and Chalmers in this district, some 
of our competitors quickly would, 
In the interest of good business we 
have these lines where our natural 
preference would be for our own 

Handling any manufacturer’ 
line is more or less a risk for the 
jobber—or can be. Many things 
may happen which would not bk 
the case with his own line. He 
might build up a big business for a 
trade-marked item and then, in 
a year or two, have the line taken 
away from him. This has hap. 
pened more than once. Just the 
same, he is going to take this 
chance if his trade calls on him 
for certain goods to fill the de. 
mand created by advertising. 


JOBBERS ARE OVER-BURDENED 


But all this does not mean that 
the manufacturer, once he has at- 
tained adequate jobber representa- 
tion, ean then sit back and be only 
a producer. Some leading jobbers 
today are as much bankers as they 
are merchants. I know we are, in 
some lines. Manufacturers (and 
I cannot blame them) like to sell 
a huge stock to the jobber, have 
him store it in his warehouses, 
get their money and then consider 
the goods sold. The jobber has to 
do the selling to the retailer, take 
a chance on being able to collect 
and, in short, merchandise the 
manufacturer’s product and build 
up a business which he, the job- 
ber, may not have permanently. 

Right here is the reason large 
jobbers have their private brands. 

But, if the manufacturer is so 
disposed, he can do more than 
merely force jobber distribution 
through his advertising. He can 
obtain the enthusiastic selling co- 
operation of the jobber, regardless 
of what the effect on the private 
brand may be. 

This is the kind of selling we 
are doing right now on the Seal- 
pax line. 


y 
The Sealpax people came out 
here in our district and put on 
a big special newspaper advertis- 
ing campaign to hook up with their 
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NOT ALL FARMERS 


In towns of less than 2,500 
population there are over seven 
million families who are not farm 
families. 


Hereisa rich, broadmarket—con- 
centrated in the smaller villages— 
where the farmer buys almost 
everything. 


The key to these villages is the 
well-to-do church family. 


Christian Herald 


Bible House, N. Y. 


GRAHAM Patterson, Publisher 
Paul Maynard, Advertising Manager 
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national magazine effort. This was 
done for the express purpose of 
so stimulating consumer demand 
that we, the distributor, would 
find. it very much to our interest 
to do the best selling in behalf of 
Sealpax garments. The company 
also placed at our disposal a high 
grade specialty salesman who 
worked on our trade for weeks 
introducing the line. His personal 
sales ran up into the hundreds of 
dozens. 

Even though our first love, so to 
speak, may be Dande, it is only 
good business and good sense 
under the circumstances to give 
Sealpax full sway. 

So much for the advertising. 

There is another way in which 
the manufacturer will have to co- 
operate if he wants to get the vig- 
orous support of the jobber. This 
is in taking enough of a chance in 
a producing way to have the goods 
in case the jobber should run 
short after having anticipated his 
probable sales and ordered accord- 
ingly. 

Since the retailer formed his 


present habit of buying small and 
often (a habit, by the way, the 
economic soundness of which can- 
not be argued away) the jobber 


has been subjected to much 
criticism because he, in a manner 
of speaking, has tried to follow 
suit. There can be no dispute over 
the jobber’s right to a sufficient 
turnover. If he does not get it, 
he cannot exist. This does not 
mean that he should try to throw 
upon the manufacturer the whole 
burden of carrying reserve stocks. 
It does mean, though, that the re- 
sponsibility should be divided. 

To return to our own ex- 
periences with Sealpax goods: 

When we stocked this line a 
few months ago we carefully con- 
sidered the probable pulling power 
of the advertising and the results 
of the strong selling effort we were 
going to exert. We purchased 
goods accordingly, and made a 
liberal allowance for even better 
results than we anticipated. 

At this writing it seems that 
the selling has been. far more 
resultful than our most optimistic 
expectations contemplated.  In- 
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evitably we shall have to call upon 
the manufacturer for a consider- 
able additional quantity of goods 
before our next season’s order 
shall be placed. 

Can we get these goods? We 
hope and believe we can. If we 
cannot, then a part of our selling 
effort and the company’s advertis- 
ing must of course be wasted. 

In other words, the manufac- 
turer and the jobber must divide 
the burden of reserve stocks. The 
goods must come from somewhere 
and the jobber has a right to in- 
sist that they be supplied him 
promptly after he has committed 
himself in advance to the full ex- 
tent of his reasonable sales ex- 
pectations. 

But this is not done in all cases. 
Every manufacturer knows it is 
not. Unless the jobber plunges 
and throws ordinary business 
caution away, he cannot in many 
cases be assured of getting mer- 
chandise to fill emergency demands. 
The manufacturer will not take a 
chance. And if he will not, who 
should? Whose goods are they 
anyway and who, after all, is pri- 
marily interested in their success? 

What the manufacturer would 
like, of course, would be to be 
able to produce a maximum 
season’s output, parcel it out 
among the jobbers and then go 
ahead with the next  season’s 
production. In this case the presi- 
dent of the firm himself could do 
all the selling. No manufacturer’s 
sales organization would be re- 
quired because it would be up to 
the jobber to sell all the goods to 
big city stores as well as smaller 
ones. It will not work out that 
way, for obvious reasons. 

And then there are a couple of 
other manufacturer’s dreams that 
never will be realized. 

One is that the jobber can sell 
the city department stores and 
larger dry goods stores. He can't. 

In all the thirty years we have 
been in business in Chicago we never 
have sold the large State Street 
department stores any merchandise 
except an occasional pick-up order 
which they had to have in a hurry 
and which they could not get from 

(Continued on page 231) 
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Three minutes to go! 


The juniors of Warren Academy and Hollis High are the direst 
enemies. Who wouldn’t be with the score 9 to 9, three minutes 
to play and the championship at stake? Captain Shaw of Warren 
(Step-Ladder to his friends and team mates) is out to beat 
Captain McKay’s bunch of greasers, if he can. But ask Red what 
he thinks of Shaw’s bunch! 

The two teams are great rivals on the floor and great friends 
in the locker-room. And they are all a pretty fine average ga 
of AMERICAN Boy readers. Anywhere from 15% to 16 years old, 
all ten of ’em come near tipping the scales around 114 pounds. 
And except for Captain Shaw, himself (whence the name Step- 
Ladder), they stand about 5 feet 4 inches off the ground. The 
great majority, 80 per cent, of the readers of THE AMERICAN Boy 
come up to these specifications in age, height, weight and all-around 
cussedness. 

You bet they need sporting goods, for they play football, hockey, 
baseball, tennis and golf, as well as basketball. And do they eat? 
Come around to the Common Room at Warren Academy about 
dinner-time! They wear clothes, the very latest too. They shave 
and brush their teeth and own radio sets and go to the movies. 

You can win the friendship of these near-men and sell them 
anything you sell to men, through the advertising columns of 
THE AMERICAN Boy. Copy received by May 10th appears in July. 


me Ametican Boy 


Detroit Michigan 
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national magazine effort. This was 
done for the express purpose of 
so stimulating consumer demand 
that we, the distributor, would 
find it very much to our interest 
to do the best selling in behalf of 
Sealpax garments. The company 
also placed at our disposal a high 
grade specialty salesman who 
worked on our trade for weeks 
introducing the line. His personal 
sales ran up into the hundreds of 
dozens. 

Even though our first love, so to 
speak, may be Dande, it is only 
good business and good _ sense 
under the circumstances to give 
Sealpax full sway. 

So much for the advertising. 

There is another way in which 
the manufacturer will have to co- 
operate if he wants to get the vig- 
orous support of the jobber. This 
is in taking enough of a chance in 
a producing way to have the goods 
in case the jobber should run 
short after having anticipated his 
probable sales and ordered accord- 
ingly. 

Since the retailer formed his 
present habit of buying small and 
often (a habit, by the way, the 
economic soundness of which can- 
not be argued away) the jobber 
has been subjected to much 
criticism because he, in a manner 
of speaking, has tried to follow 
suit. There can be no dispute over 
the jobber’s right to a sufficient 
turnover. If he does not get it, 
he cannot exist. This does not 
mean that he should try to throw 
upon the manufacturer the whole 
burden of carrying reserve stocks. 
It does mean, though, that the re- 
sponsibility should be divided. 

To return to our own ex- 
periences with Sealpax goods: 

When we stocked this line a 
few months ago we carefully con- 
sidered the probable pulling power 
of the advertising and the results 
of the strong selling effort we were 
going to exert. We _ purchased 


goods accordingly, and made a 
liberal allowance for even better 
results than we anticipated. 

At this writing it seems that 
the selling has been far more 
resultful than our most optimistic 
expectations 
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evitably we shall have to call upon 
the manufacturer for a consider- 
able additional quantity of goods 
before our next season’s order 
shall be placed. 

Can we get these goods? We 
hope and believe we can. If we 
cannot, then a part of our selling 
effort and the company’s advertis- 
ing must of course be wasted. 

In other words, the manufac- 
turer and the jobber must divide 
the burden of reserve stocks. The 
goods must come from somewhere 
and the jobber has a right to in- 
sist that they be supplied him 
promptly after he has committed 
himself in advance to the full ex- 
tent of his reasonable sales ex- 
pectations. 

But this is not done in all cases, 
Every manufacturer knows it is 
not. Unless the jobber plunges 
and throws ordinary _ business 
caution away, he cannot in many 
cases be assured of getting mer- 
chandise to fill emergency demands. 
The manufacturer will not take a 
chance. And if he will not, who 
should? Whose goods are they 
anyway and who, after all, is pri- 
marily interested in their success? 

What the manufacturer would 
like, of course, would be to be 
able to produce a maximum 
season’s output, parcel it out 
among the jobbers and then go 
ahead with the next season's 
production. In this case the presi- 
dent of the firm himself could do 
all the selling. No manufacturer's 
sales organization would be re- 
quired because it would be up to 
the jobber to sell all the goods to 
big city stores as well as smaller 
ones. It will not work out that 
way, for obvious reasons. 

And then there are a couple of 
other manufacturer’s dreams that 
never will be realized. 

One is that the jobber can sell 
the city department stores and 
larger dry goods stores. He can't 

In all the thirty years we have 
been in business in Chicago we nevef 
have sold the large State Street 
department stores any merchandise 
except an occasional pick-up order 
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enemies. Who wouldn’t be with the score 9 to 9, three minutes 
to play and the championship at stake? Captain Shaw of Warren 
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aptain McKay’s bunch of greasers, if he can. But ask Red what 
he thinks of Shaw’s bunch! 


The two teams are great rivals on the floor and great friends 
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of AMERICAN Boy readers. Anywhere from 15% to 16 years old, 
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Ladder), they stand about 5 feet 4 inches off the ground. The 
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cussedness. 
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tm American Boy 
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This modern grocery store with itsdom- — successor to the old style country store. 
inating display of branded goods is not If you are interested in the possi- 





—asit might appear—on Madison bilities of the rural market, send for 
Avenue, NewYork, butisin Randolph our booklet, “What do our rural 
County, Indiana. It’s the present day neighbors buy?” 


Fifty-five Million 
BUYERS~ 


In a great chain 
of half-developed markets 


IGHTEEN sales areas, with possibilities 

as varied as they are rich. That’s the 
“rural market.” Hitherto difficult, little in- 
vestigated. But the essential facts are well 
worth the effort to get. Hence—the open- 
ing study offered below. 


For it’s not merely one market—that im- 
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mense popu.ation group classed as “rural.” 
In home comforts as well as in farm equip- 
ment, the corn-raiser of Indiana has different 
needs—different wants—from the tobacco 
farmer of Connecticut, the cotton-grower 
of Texas, the apple-grower of Oregon. 


But selling the rural market has been 
costly. Seldom can the manufacturer send 
his salesmen into towns under 2500. Facts 
abqut buying habits in these diverse areas 
have been hard to obtain. 


To find these facts, the J. Walter 
re. Thompson Company is conducting an in- 
ri tensive study. In eleven counties — each 
for . = 
al representative of a great agricultural area 
—our investigators are calling on every 
storekeeper and on hundreds of rural fami- 
lies asking what products they use and where 
and how they buy them. 
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INFORMATION of value in advertising 
and selling to the rural market has been 
obtained from the studies already made.We 
have published in booklet form the report 
of the investigations in the first two counties 
and shall be glad to send you a copy on re- 
quest. J. Walter Thompson Company, 244 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
244 Madison Avenue + » New York City 


Please send me a copy of your tree booklet, “What do our 
rural neighbors buy?” 


Name 


Address. 
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Increasing Sales to Women by 
Advertising to Men 


New Campaign of 1847 Rogers Bros. Prepared in the Belief That Women 
Will Read the Advertising Over Their Husbands’ Shoulders 


HAT women exercise a de- 

cided influence in the purchase 
of certain articles of men’s wear- 
ing apparel, particularly on initial 
purchases, is generally conceded, 
and advertisers of men’s wear 
take that fact into account. Just 
how much women are influenced 
by men in the pur- 
chase of women’s 
wearing apparel, is a 
totally different mat- 


pears to be a radical departure 
from the time-honored and gen- 
erally accepted way of advertising 
silverware to women. The adver- 
tisements are addressed to men, 
or rather to the husbands of the 
women to whom it is desired to 
sell silverware. This campaign 


TO‘JOHN:K HUSBAND 


How long will you keep > 
on the OUTSIDE looking in? 


ter upon which, at 
present, there are 
some interesting dif- 
ferences of opinion. 
When it comes to 
articles used in the 
home, advertisers 
have long agreed that 


Dean Sm: 


We are chunking of 2 certain 
husband we know —in wnang 


sometimes, even 2s you and 1 


he misses a ber which he ought + 


to cover. 
Ever since the home-comung 
from the honeymoon, his wife 






quate sulver service 


But this need, so poignant 0 « 


ber, has never been driven home 


t0 him. So her dream-purchase 
has remained an unreality, the 
yearning of 2 window shopper 
We seek, therefore, to tale 
over this silverware quesuon with 
thus husband, és man co man. 


We ask him to look at ic ina 





“term of usefulness and beauty. 

Is nox the charm of better cable 
service, throughout married Irfe, 
worth 2 penny a day? Is « nor 


With chat husband we know, 
We rest Out case. 








“the woman buys.” 
That is to say, manu- 
facturers of house- 
hold equipment and 
adornment recognize 
the woman of the 
home as the purchas- 
ing agent as well as 
the “works manager” 
and present their ad- 
vertising appeals very 
largely to her. In the 
advertising of silver- 
ware, there has been 














Eos 


a marked tendency in " 
this direction, because ‘1847 ROGERS BROS: 
silverware in addition a BOE Sh a chil theta _ ‘ceiscaasadla 


to being an article of 
utility is in a sense an 
“object of art,” or, at 
least, it provides a 
means for the expression of 
esthetic taste in the development 
of the home on its social or cul- 
tural side. Silverware adver- 
tisers, almost from the beginning, 
have recognized this double func- 
tion as something which appeals 
primarily and almost entirely to 
women, and consequently almost 
all silverware advertising reflects 
this idea. 

In view of this, the 1926 cam- 
paign of 1847 Rogers Bros. ap- 


Magy Tone, Cancase, Sar Prsrcnce 





WOMEN AS WELL AS MEN WILL READ THE CURRENT 1847 


ROGERS BROS. ADVERTISING 


consists of a series of advertise- 
ments which began with a page in 
the February 6 issue of a general 
periodical, entitled, “To the man 
who hasn’t thought about it.” The 
text of the advertisement reads 
like a letter. It begins, “Dear 
Sir:” and continues: “Hitherto, 
most of our advertising has been 
addressed to women. But a letter 
induced us to address this page 
to the other side of the family. A 
wife wrote: ‘I wish you wouldnt 
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Over 250,000 grammar school pupils representing 5,500 Iowa 
schools are enrolled in The Des Moines Register and Tribune’s 
statewide spelling bee. This contest was announced on 
January 5. 


It “caught on” immediately from one end of Iowa to the 
other. County after county and school after school entered 
this contest. On March 10th five thousand five hundred Iowa 
schools were enrolled. The champion speller of Iowa will be 
selected April 16th. 


This is just another indication that The Des Moines Register 
and Tribune is the newspaper Iowa depends upon. 


Picture the pulling power of your advertising in a newspaper 
with such prestige throughout one of the most important 
middle west states. 


The Des Moines Register 


and Tribune 
170,000 Daily—150,000 Sunday 
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publish so many alluring pictures 
of your silverplate. They only 
aggravate my yearning for a set 
of 1847 Rogers Bros. And I can’t 
interest my husband,’ ” 

The rest of the copy, of which 
about a third is quoted, enlarges 
upon the idea thus presented by 
giving the husband a few facts on 
what his- money will buy in 1847 
Rogers Bros. silverware. 

The second advertisement, 
which appeared on March 6, was 
entitled, “To John K. Husband’— 
a clever way of addressing hus- 
bands in general. The copy began 
with “Dear Sir,” as in the first 
advertisement, and continued: 
“We are thinking of a certain hus- 
band we know—in writing this 
advertisement. He loves his 
home. He is considerate. But, 
sometimes, even as you and I, he 
misses a bet which he ought to 
cover.” The remainder of the 
copy mentions the home-coming 
from the honeymoon and the fact 
that his wife has wanted an ade- 
quate silver service ever since. 
Particulars and prices are men- 
tioned. 

Coincident with the campaign 
in periodicals of national circula- 
tion is a campaign to the dealer in 
business papers supplemented with 
direct mail. Under the title or 
slogan, “Getting John K. Husband 
to increase your silverware sales— 
A new note in Silverplate adver- 
tising,” the dealer is being in- 
formed fully as to the psychology 
hack of the idea of advertising to 
men in order to increase sales to 
women. “Some things,” says the 
initial advertisement to the dealer, 
“don’t have to be sold to a wo- 
man—the sale has to be made to 
the Comptroller of Currency. 
Salesmanship isn’t needed to sell 
John K. Husband’s wife a love 
for diamonds, an affection for 
sable or ermine, an appreciation 
for fine silverplate. If she wasn’t 
born with a silver spoon in her 
mouth, the taste for it is there.” 

The copy then explains that the 
wife would fill her house with 
good silverware at once if her 
husband would pay for it. 


Hence, the national campaign to 
“John K. Husbarid,” as the copy 
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goes on to explain—“For the first 
time, a silverware advertising 
campaign is being specifically ad- 
dressed to John K. Husband per- 
sonally; that canny chap who, 
after all, is a good fellow at heart 
and perfectly open to reason.” 

On the direct-mail side, a hand- 
some book of twenty-four pages, 
size 11 by 14 inches, has been 
mailed to 15,000 silverware mer- 
chants. This book contains re- 
productions of the national adver- 
tisements, in four colors, and 
supplementary ideas on i 
the most out of the thought which 
the campaign represents. 

W. G. Snow, advertising man- 
ager of the company, said: “We 
believe that women will continue 
to be the buyers of silverplate, In 
every advertisement of 1847 
Rogers Bros. ware there is an in- 
vitation to send for a booklet and 
according to a tabulation of re- 
plies and their analysis which we 
have made, only about 5 per cent 
of the requests we have received 
for the booklet came from men, 
We expect that this average may 
be increased as a result of the 
John K. Husband campaign, be- 
cause we feel that the direct ap- 
peal to the masculine members of 
the family will have its effect. 
Even so, however, the idea is not 
so much to start John K. Hus- 
band down to the silverware mef- 
chant with intent to buy as it is to 
bring the matter of silverware 
equipment to his attention and sell 
him on the desirability of a new 
outfit, leaving it to friend wife to 
complete the conversion and m 
it easier for her to convince the 
‘head of the house’ that they 
should have more silverware 1 
their home.” 

The company also believes, at 
cording to Mr. Snow, that mot 
only will a certain increase ™ 
masculine attention be secured but 
that the advertisements add 
to her husband will be read by 
more Mrs. John K. Hus 
than would have been attracted to 
them had they been aimed di 
at the feminine reader. They are 
all written with the belief that Mrs 
John K. Husband will read them 
over John’s shoulder. J 
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“BROUGHT UP OF} 














Quoting the Wall Street Journal— 


“Thousands of Chicago’s soundest 
and thriftiest families have liter- 
ally been ‘brought up’ on The Daily 
News, and advertisers have been 
quick to recognize that its warm 
welcome in the family circle as- 
sured them of a ready response, 
particularly to sales announce- 
ments.” 


In The Daily News the selling 
message addressed to the great 
Chicago Family GOES HOME— 
where it finds respectful and 
thoughtful audience in the leisure 
hours. In _ recognition of this 
fact advertisers place more busi- 
ness in The Daily News than in 
any other Chicago daily news- 


paper. 
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16% MORE TRACTORS IN OKLA- 


[isa JAN. 1, 1926 THERE WERE 
HOMA THAN A YEAR AGO 


"THERE were 13,272 tractors owned by Okla- 

homa farmers on January 1926... 1,864 
more than a year ago. This 16% increase is almost 
double the 9% increase shown on the first of Jan- 
uary, 1925. Farmers everywhere in Oklahoma are 
realizing the money-making importance of owning 
a tractor. The opportunity for still bigger and 
better sales of tractors and all other commodities 
in Oklahoma during 1926 is unmistakable! Okla- 
homa farmers have excellent credit and plenty 



























of money... 1925 crops brought $52,462,000 
more than the last 5-year average. _The number 
of letters regarding tractors that are received each , 
month by the editorial department of the Okla- 
homa Farmer- Stockman is proof that many more 
Oklahoma farmers are considering the purchase 
of tractors. Advertising in the Oklahoma Farmer- 
Stockman, Oklahoma’s only farm paper, will 
enable you to get this business at minimum cost. 


Ralph Miller 
du Nor 
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“Are Our Credit Losses Too 
HighP” 


Some Figures and Conclusions Which Many Manufacturers Could Use 
as a Basis for Comparison 


By Ed. Wolff 


Treasurer, Hughes, Wolff & Company 


ay | F I didn’t have all my money 

and all my business experi- 
ence tied up in the mail-order 
credit instalment business I’d get 
out of it at once and for all,” he 
said. 

And when I related that to his 
competitor, the latter remarked: 
“Well, why doesn’t he, then? He’s 
made enough to retire on. The 
fact is that it’s a good business, 
and he knows it. I’m glad I’m in 
a” 

That’s what started the investi- 
gation. In what follows, neither 
the article nor the firm name is 
given correctly, for obvious rea- 
sons. But the merchandise men- 
tioned is sufficiently near to the 
actual product to serve all pur- 


poses. 

Both the speakers mentioned 
above sell musical instruments by 
mail on instalments. 

Said the first one: “Yes, we are 
an old established house, and our 
business is growing each year. 
From the beginning we have sold 
by mail and extended credit to our 
customers, who are scattered all 
over the United States. From that 
alone you would safely argue that 
we have found the American pub- 
lic trustworthy. But I want to 
impress On you one very important 
feature that you must not over- 
look. That is the necessity for a 
thoroughly efficient collection de- 
partment. There lies the trouble, 
as I see it. No two or three parts 
of this business together give so 
much grief, worry and mental 
strain as collections. It’s enough 
to drive a man crazy. If I didn’t 
have all my money and all my 
business experience tied up in this 
enterprise now——” 

“Then you feel that the public is 
trustworthy and will pay, if made 
to pay; is that it?” 

“No, I wouldn’t say that. Our 
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product is one that is bought for 
the attainment of a social accom- 
plishment rather than as a neces- 
sity. We run up against two kinds 
of people and one kind cannot be 
distinguished from the other at the 
beginning. The two kinds con- 
sist, first, of the chap who buys on 
enthusiasm and who loses interest 
after the novelty has worn off. He 
is then left in a position where he 
is obligated to pay for something 
which, to him, has lost much of 
its value. The second kind finds 
his enjoyment of the instrument 
growing with his proficiency. 

“So far as I can make out, the 
buyer who loses interest has. to be 
prodded to make him pay—not un- 
natural, when you consider that 
ready money is not plentiful with 
him or he wouldn’t have bought 
on instalments in the first place. 
The customer who finds his in- 
strument an ever-growing source 
of delight is a better criterion, for 
he is willing to pay, if he has the 
money and the honesty. Of this 
class, I should say that about 85 
per cent pay up in full, the re- 
mainder lapsing because of illness 
or misfortune—and an occasional 
weak-charactered sister, too, no 
doubt. 


A 20 PER CENT CREDIT LOSS 


“Of those who seem to lose in- 
terest, about 40 per cent pay in 
full without trouble. Another 40 
per cent, or maybe 45 per cent, 
have to be given pretty severe 
handling, and even then not more 
than half will eventually carry out 
their contract; and the remaining 
15 per cent or 20 per cent won't 
even stir into action no matter 
what we do. So, in the end, we 
lose a trifle more than 20 per cent 
of our credits.” 

This manufacturer sells what 
might be termed a novelty instru- 
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ment. Much of its appeal is to a 
group whose musical ambitions are 
not of the highest order and 
whose views generally are prob- 
ably somewhat superficial. The 
other maker sells instruments of 
the recognized type—cornets, trom- 
bones, saxophones and other or- 
chestral and band products, from 
which the owner can derive an in- 
come and which, on their face, de- 
mand continued practice and appli- 
cation before they can render the 
owner their best effects. 

He says: 

“In shipping to anyone on open 
account we either demand a finan- 
cial guarantee or satisfactory ref- 
erences. In the case of retail 
stores, an acceptable rating in 
Dun’s is all we ask. However, in 
nearly every case where we sell 
direct to the customer we ask to 
have references or guarantors. 

“Following this policy, © our 
losses have been very small, aver- 
aging less than one-half of 1 per 
cent for the last eight years. 

“We have conducted tests in 
promiscuous credit. That is, we 
have taken a block of individuals 
and allowed a certain number of 
them credit regardless of previous 
references. Even then, we find 
that about 85 per cent will pay 
their bills if given time to do so.” 


. 
AN IMPORTANT CREDIT FACTOR 


Here, then, seems to be an im- 
portant consideration in the ex- 
tension of credit to unknown and 
distant customers: Selection by 
mental equipment. Those willing 
to buy a fad instrument offer diffi- 
culties when the time comes to 
pay. Those who purchase with 
the full understanding that time 
and labor will be involved in mas- 
tering their instrument, and who— 
by their very willingness to under- 
take this arduous course—indicate 
a certain amount of determina- 
tion and foresight, will, as a whole, 
meet their obligations. This dis- 
tinction, obvious enough when 
called to the attention, apparently 
underlies many of the problems 
encountered by mail-order credit 
companies. 

It is noteworthy that the ratio 
of uninvestigated credits among 
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those who buy a utility instrument 
and pay for it yields the same fig- 
ure as quoted by the maker of 
fad instruments for those who re- 
tain their interest long after pur- 
chase—85 per cent pay. The factor 
of continued interest apparently 
has much to do with subsequent 
payments. Which is another way 
of saying that the buyer’s mental 
equipment, as revealed by his pur- 
chase, is one good guide to follow 
in estimating his probable fulfilling 
of his contract. 

Let us consider two other com- 
petitors, making rebuilt typewriters 
ready for marketing on mail-order 
credit. One has this to say: 

“We lose less than 1 per cent of 
our sales in uncollectable accounts. 
In every case, we demand refer- 
ences or guarantors; Dun or 
Bradstreet rating, of course, will 
do in the case of a business house. 
For this reason, we are not quali- 
fied to make a general estimate of 
the average honesty of the Ameri- 
can public, even though the bulk 
of our sales goes to individuals. 
Our typewriters go to people able 
to establish a credit with us. That 
is, they have a record of having 
paid their bills previous to dealing 
with us. Even then, about 10 per 
cent of our personal accounts have 
to go to an attorney or other col- 
lection agency before the money is 
paid in full. Our credits, I might 
say, are checked quite carefully, 
because our experience has taught 
us that while a man may have 
honest intentions it is not always 
possible for him to put his inten- 
tions into effect.” 

Now for the competitor’s experi- 
ence. “We sell the consumer only. 
References are required but no 
financial guarantee. Orders are 
accepted if, after investigation, re- 
ports are reasonably good. After 
shipment we find that 12 per cent 
must go to attorneys for collection 
after 40 per cent of the selling 
price has been paid by the cus- 
tomer. The loss on these accounts 
put into attorney’s hands is 50 per 
cent; that is, we lose 30 per cent 
of those 12 per cent, or a little 
over 3% per cent of our total 
sales.” 

This loss is three and one-half 
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times as large as is suffered by the 
former concern. The explanation 
of this variation may lie in the 
stated policy of the two houses: 
“Our credits are checked quite 
carefully,” and “Orders are accept- 
ed if reports are reasonably good.” 
Still, the fact that only “reason- 
ably good” credit risks entail so 
small a loss as 3% per cent is a 
tribute to the inherent honesty of 
our public at large. 

This same advertiser states fur- 
ther: “I find that about 70 per 
cent of all our customers pay their 
obligations promptly as agreed, 10 
per cent require a little pushing, 
and about 2 per cent report un- 
expected disaster and promise to 
pay in full if given time. This 2 
per cent pay up, too, as soon as 
circumstances permit.” 

The concern which loses 1 per 
cent sells its rebuilt machines on 
the basis of utility only; the other 
stresses in its advertising the social 
benefits accruing from a typed let- 
ter in addition to the commercial 
advantages. It may well be that 
it thus attracts a class of buyers 
comparable to those who buy fad 
musical instruments, and whose 
interest soon wanes. 

All right, let’s turn to still a 
different line—home furniture. 

“Under present living condi- 
tions,” states the president of a 
well-established house, “credit 
such as we dispense is probably an 
economic necessity to the class of 
people with whom we do business. 
Yet, it presents this monstrous in- 
justice: 10 per cent to 20 per cent 
of this class can’t be scared into 
paying; about 30 per cent require 
a scare before they will pay. The 
remaining 50 per cent to 60 per 
cent try to do the right thing and 
make their payments without very 
much compulsion. The credit 
losses are, of course, passed on to 
9 do pay—that is the pity 
of it.” 

This house, be it noted, sells on 
the basis of $1 down, and small 
monthly payments thereafter. No 
credit investigation is made nor is 
there any pretense to the customer 
that any is contemplated. In fact, 
a prominent display line in the ad- 
vertising disclaims any intention to 
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look up the buyer’s credit. “We 
trust you. No references needed.” 

It is to be expected that this will 
attract a class of people who have 
neither the money to buy for cash 
nor sufficient credit at home to buy 
from a local dealer on time. Such 
customers constitute a pretty low 
grade of credit risks, and the fact 
that even of them “50 per cent to 
60 per cent try to do the right 
thing and make their payments 
without very much compulsion” 
tends to show that, at bottom, the 
great American public is inherent- | 
ly honest. But again we note that 
payments seem to depend fairly 
well on mental equipment. Here, 
those of lower-than-average men- 
tality appear to be selected in the 
very nature of the case. Yet, 
more than half live fairly well up 
to their obligations. 


THE LIMITED CREDIT PLAN 


Another mail-order furniture 
house headlines its advertising 
with this thought: “If you are 
worthy of credit we will save you 
money.” The buyer is at once put 
on notice that his credit will be 
investigated. The sales manager 
explains that only those whose 
credit reputation in their home 
town is satisfactory are shipped 
goods. In other words, the house 
deals with a class of buyers who 
could buy on credit from a local 
furniture store. “Our appeal,” he 
details, “is to those who are thrifty. 
The average retail furniture store 
slaps on a gross profit equal at 
least to the cost of the article at 
wholesale. Because we handle 
only a limited line, but handle the 
items in quantity, we are able to 
retail our merchandise at some- 
thing less than the standard retail 
price. Every furniture retailer 
runs up against similar competition 
right in his own town, from deal- 
ers who have inexpensive locations 
and who undersell him; that’s why 
the bigger retailers insist on hav- 
ing exclusive agency for a line if 
they are to handle it at all. 

“But just because we appeal to 
the thrifty we automatically re- 
strict our sales to a class which 
gives evidence of forethought. 
They realize in advance that they 
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are taking on an obligation and 
may as a rule be expected to pro- 
vide properly for its liquidation. 
People who don’t expect to pay 
don’t care about prices. People 
who do expect to pay are very 
much concerned about saving every 
possible dollar. Our losses are 


just about what every credit de-— 


partment normally expects—some- 
thing under 1 per cent. Less than 
2 per cent of our accounts have 
to go to a collection agency or 
attorney. We do find, naturally, 


that people suffer losses and de- 


lays—fire, sickness, loss of em- 
ployment, wedding expenses, for 
instance—but as a rule they pay up 
after we extend the time in ac- 
cordance with their wishes. Our 
majority losses follow the death 
of the single or principal bread- 
winner of the family.” 

Once again we cross the trail 
of mental equipment, or rapid’ loss 
of interest. Obviously, the im- 
provident can easily be induced to 
install new furniture at the outlay 
of only $1; and it is equally ob- 
vious that people so easily swayed 
would likely lose interest with 
equal ease. But where a reason- 
able payment is exacted in advance, 
and previous credit records are 
scrutinized with care, an entirely 
different type of mind is being 
dealt with. 

Summing up these experiences, 
and including others for which 


there is no space here, one might. 


formulate this rule for extending 
credit to people in other commu- 
nities : 

Maximum losses will follow the 
selection of those who buy on im- 
pulse, or those whose credit might 
intelligently be expected to be 
poor, or where first payments are 
absurdly low in proportion to cost, 
or where the article itself offers 
more extraneous attraction than 
intrinsic value, as in the case of a 
fad or mnon-necessity or non- 
income-producing item. Minimum 
losses will follow sales which in 
their very nature imply in the 
buyer a sense of responsibility or 
foresight, especially if credit be 
extended wisely. And, finally, the 
great American public will pay 
to the best of its ability, in any 
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case, regardless of whether the 
creditor be at home or in a dis- 
tant city. 

That is, a piano, or a furnace, 
or a motor truck will be paid for 
more quickly and more completely 
than a radio, or jewelry, or a cheap 
pleasure car. And the more busi- 
ness-like the original terms, the 
better the collections. Yet, in any 
case, the buyer will probably pay 
as much and as soon as he can. 





P. W. Litchfield, President, 
Goodyear Tire 


Paul W. Litchfield, first vice-president 
of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, Akron, Ohio, has been elected 
resident, succeeding the late G. M. 
tadelman. Mr. Litchfield joined the 
Goodyear company in 1900. 

Frank K. Espenhain, vice-president in 
charge of sales, was made first vice- 
president. Stone, C. E. Slusser 
and C. A. Stillman were elected vice- 
presidents. 


W. L. Marshall Succeeds 
Ernest John at Victor 


Ernest John has resigned as manager 
of advertising of the Victor Talking 
Machine Company, Camden, N. J., with 
which he had been associated for about 
fourteen years. He is succeeded by W. 
L. Marshall, who has been his assistant. 
Mr. Marshall has been a member of the 
Victor staff for seventeen years. 








Made Directors of Bridgeport 
Brass Company 


Warren D. Blatz and Walter R. 
Clark have been elected directors of 
the Bridgeport Brass Company, Bridge- 
port, Conn. Mr. Blatz, who is general 
sales manager, has been with this com- 
pany for ten years. Mr. Clark, a 
eral works manager, joined the Bridge- 
port company in 1900. 





Walnut Growers’ Account for 
H. K. McCann Company 


The California Walnut Growers 
Association has placed its advertising 
account with the Los Angeles office of 
The H. K. McCann Company. The Mc- 
Cann agency has been directing the out- 
door advertising of the association. 





Bigelow-Hartford Appoints 
Erwin, Wasey 
The Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Com- 
any, New York, has appointed Erwin, 
asey & Company, advertising agency 
of that ci to direct its adverti 
account. agazines, Eee or a 


trade papers will be used. 
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A new building completed 


metry nine minutes 








Bstimated cost of all building 
in Philadelphia for which -] 
permits were icsued by the * 


“8 ws f Bert “x Ne 
Bureau of building Inspection 4 oe he un Bal! rit ti 
in 1925, totalled $170,000,000. 7h os 


; house the normal increase in Phila- 
delphia’s population, a new building 
is completed every nine minutes in the 
working day. 

Philadelphia is a splendid market for all 
that builds the house and all that goes 
| into it when completed. 

The reader confidence enjoyed by The 
Evening Bulletin is attested by the fact 
that .The Bulletin’s circulation is the 
largest in Philadelphia and one of the 
largest in the United States. 

The Bulletin goes into practically every 
home in and around the great city of Phila- 
delphia and makes it possible to reach this 
huge market of nearly three million people 
—third largest in America—through one 

newspaper at one cost. 

With.a circulation of over half a million 
copies daily The Bulletin dominates 
Philadelphia. 


The Ehening Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEWSPAPER 


524,662 
Net Paid Daily Average for 1925 
(Copyright, 1926, Bulletin Company) 
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For the 6 months ending March 31, 1926 


the New York Evening Journal shows an average daily 


GAIN OF 60,642 


over the previous period ending September 30, 1925 
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NEW YORK EV&r 


3c a copy daily—Sc on Saturdays 








The largest evening newspaper circulation in Am OUB 
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For March 1926, the average net paid 
aily circulation of the New York Evening Journal, was 


; 711,706 335 























“VRING JOURNAL 


Am*@0UBLE the circulation of any other New York 
evening paper PLUS 100,000 
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Write For The Detroit 
News 1926 Year Book 








| Vihear advertiser, regardless of whether he is now 
employing his sales forces in America’s fourth mar- 
ket or ever contemplates doing so, should learn how it is 
possible to cover economically and thoroughly a field of 
1,500,000 people, noted for its prosperity and its buying 
power, its high wages and its constant employment. 
The Detroit News Year Book not only gives all the vital 
facts about Detroit’s one big medium and its effective- 
ness in producing sales, but it also gives a picture of a 
rich market that should be visioned by every sales and 
advertising manager. Write on your business stationery 
for this important book at once. 


The Detroit News 


Detroit’s HOME Newspaper 
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This. Feminine Chatter Stuff 


More Facts and Fewer Adjectives Ought to Improve Copy Addressed to 
Women 


By Elizabeth Emmett 


6s\7OUTH Must Be Served—in 
Advertising.” 

I saw this printed in big letters 
where all who read may ponder. 
Does this explain the school-girl 
hyperbole that gushes through the 
advertisements addressed to the 
feminine world? Is it responsible 
for the irritating reiterations, for 
the occasional attempts at arch- 
ness, and for the adoption, whole- 
sale and as a steady diet, of words 
with which the younger set may 
have seasoned their conversation? 

If Youth must be served, so 
must Mother and Grandmother, 
and the hand that used to wield 
the slipper is the hand that now 
controls the family budget. That 
Grandmother may have bobbed her 
hair does not signify that she has 
docked her intellect. If you talk 
to her of “tables of delicate grace,” 
with a whole catalogue of caress- 
ing names, she will think you are 
confusing business with the Char- 
lot Revue. 

Also, you don’t fool Grand- 
mother when you talk about “cre- 
ating a cultured atmosphere in a 
day” by “a time-mellowed bit of 
fabric.” She knows that atmos- 
phere, cultured or otherwise, ‘is 
created from something less tang- 
ible even than a bit of fabric. 

_You may intrigue Youth with an 
“intriguingly smart glove,” but re- 
member that Grandmother, though 
stepping out with the youngsters, 
has not entirely shed the inhibi- 
tions of her first youth, and to 
associate an intrigue with her 
slipper (not to mention her stock- 
ing!) may call down wrath upon 
your head. 
. “Lovely large soft pillows.” 
Portieres of soft and lovely 
velour.” “Unusually lovely 
spreads.” “Charmingly colored pic- 
tures.” “Charmingly colorful. doi- 
lies.” “Charmingly colorful frocks.” 
Be chary how you overwork such 
adjectives when you talk to 
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Grandma. Those lovely, charming, 
dainty, alluring words she has 
packed away with her lavender and 
old lace. They belong to senti- 
mental memories that are not to 
be empaled upon the flippancy of 
Youth. 

Youth must be served. Is Youth’s 
vocabulary so limited that all 
things must be described by one 
current phrase or word? 


MORE SMARTNESS 


“Smart fashions of today for 
the smart world everywhere.” 

Some people are born smart, 
some attain smartness, and others 
have smartness thrust upon them. 
All the world and you and I are 
to have it thrust upon us if we 
attempt to replenish our wardrobe 
this spring. Whether you wish 
it or not, you must purchase smart 


‘things, for the shops, unless their 


advertisements belie them, are not 
offering anything else. 

Are you seeking a hat? Here 
is one of crocheted straw whose 
“success was instantaneous with 
the smartest women of Paris.” 
You can get it “in many smart 


fashions.” “The large hat tops 
many smart fashions at Palm 
Beach.” “The newest hats make 


such smart use of belting ribbon.” 
“Simple tailored hats in felt, sat- 
in, faile, in the new season’s smart- 
est colorings, are having a decided 
vogue at smart Southern colonies.” 
With the tailored hat you can 
have “a smartly tailored suit,” and 
“tailored suits are the smartest 
fashion.” Also “a smart tunic 
blouse” or frilled blouse, since “the 
smartest fashion is romantic.” 
The two-piece taffeta frock cre- 
ates a stir and “already we have 
it for smart New York.” The 
two-piece frock of heavy silk 
crepe is “doubly smart” and the 
two-piece suit with braid is “one 
of spring’s smartest new modes.” 
Take your choice. You are 
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bound to be smart; positive, com- 
parative or superlative. 

ats are more perplexing. 
You'll have to have a tapestry 
tweed coat for that “is a smart 
necessity,” but the English tweed 
coat is “smartly debonair.” The 
coat with a touch of braid is 
“very, very smart,” but “the smart- 
est coats are the ones that find a 
way to show their linings.” Pause 
a while before you buy one, how- 
ever, for the cape coat “is THE 
smart coat” and you can choose 
from “six individually smart ver- 
sions,” 

Don’t think that you can dodge 
smartness by going in for sports. 
Here are “very superior sport 
coats in the smartest shadow 
checks.” If you want “the smart- 
est of our smart fashions” you 
will have to get a “knitted blazer” 
and wear it with “a smart white 
flannel skirt.” Do you ride? The 
riding habit of tan covert “is the 
favorite of the fashionables at 
the smart resorts.” 

Does that fringed dress of moire 
silk “intrigue” you? Pass it by. 
“All the smart women of two con- 
tinents” have one, so you could not 
escape meeting a duplicate here 
and there, 

If you are tired of the smart 
world and attempt to discard it by 
turning from silks to cotton, you 
will find that “new cotton frocks 
have just been received in a smart 
variety of colors.” 


EVERYTHING IS SMART 


In fact, all materials are smart. 
Honan Pongee and Rajah Silk “are 
the season’s smartest fabrics for 
street or sport.” So is Silk Shan- 
tung. At least, it is “indisputably 
smart.” Bordered Silk is “the 
smart silk of smart frocks.” Co- 
- vert is “the smartest of spring 
fabrics. It is worn by the exclu- 
sives.” But we are all exclusives, 
now that smartness has become so 
universally smart and within the 
reach of all. There is smartness 
for all comers. “Hundreds of 
smart spring hats at $1.98.” “A 
smart showing of women and 
misses’ sweaters at $1.00.” And 
“Sporting dresses in sparkling 
spring colors in new smart models 
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at $8.95.” Be it ever so humble, 
there is nothing that is not con- 
sidered smart. 

You can have “striped tub silk in 
smart bright colors,” “silks that 
are smartly washable,” or “print- 
ed Georgette Crepe in smart 
color dots,” and “no matter what 
form they take, dots are smart for 
spring.” So is lace. Paris says so, 
And “Sequin Banding gives smart 
finish to evening gowns.” 

Whatever the material, the black 
evening gown “stands out as being 
extraordinarily smart.’ “Always 
a smart fashion, it is now the 
smartest.” For the whole spring 
wardrobe “there is no smarter 
color symphony than black and 
white.” 

If you don’t look well in black, 
try gray. It “is not only smart 
but very youthful.” Or blue, “for 
all shades of this favorite color 
will be smart.” “Stone blue is 
smart for tailored clothes,” and 
“the smart blues” are smart for the 
rest of the wardrobe. You want 
a gayer color? Red is all right. 
It “has many sponsors at every 
smart gathering.” In fact, “to 
tell you about the lovely colors 
would be like reporting the shades 
smart women are wearing at the 
smart resorts.” 

Now watch your step. “There's 
nothing quite so smart as the plain 
little pump,” but “a smart tongue 
slipper is a favorite with many 
smart Americans.” If you want 
an Oxford here is one_ that 
“smartly combines two leathers.” 
Gray shoes, too, “are smart.” 

As for stockings: “the smart- 
est women wear crystal-clear, web- 
like” ones. And here “just in 
time to go into the trunk of the 
smart woman” are “the very stock- 
ings the chic Parisienne has taken 
to the Riviera.” Not enough to 
go around, you see, now that 
the world demands smartness. 

You are now smart from h 
to heel and, since you have resigned 
yourself to smartness, why not 
round out your costume with 4 
bag on a shell frame, “because 
shell is smartest.” Pin on a mag- 
nolia “the smartest flower from 
Paris and the smartest flower ™ 
Paris today.” Tuck your sik 
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The best evidence of the indispensability of The 
Indianapolis News is the experience of the hun- 
dreds of successful advertisers who have used it, 
keep on using it, and wouldn’t try to merchandise 
this market without it! 


FRANK T. CARROLL 
Advertising Director 


New York Chicago 
DAN A. CARROLL J. E. Lutz 
110 E. 42d St. The Tower Bldg. 
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handkerchief of some “smart 
color” into your pocket. The 
smart thing to wear in your hat 
is a pair of crystal spikes. Around 
your neck put a Revue necklace 
that is “both smart and wearable.” 
Hang on your ears ear-rings of 
crystal or rhinestones, since “they 
are the smartest.” And remember 
that, no matter what powder you 
use in the daytime, “you must have 
the new shade for evening if you'd 
be smartly correct.” 

Are the females of the species 
smarter than the males? Until a 
few days ago, it looked as if, with 
all our smartness, we would have 
to go unattended, or strike an in- 
congruous note with our escorts; 
for the only smartness offered to 
males was in the form of a “smart 
passport case” and “a smart cock- 
tail shaker.’ But now it seems 
you can dress your man in a suit 
of “smart plaids”; provided that 
your taste runs in those dimen- 
sions. 

Now, while resting in a boudoir 
chair, “the smart fashion of to- 
day,” answer me this, if you can: 
How high is chic? 

The shoe advertisers say, “with 
a graceful heel the height of chic,” 
and “rises to the pinnacle of chic 
on a slender spike heel.” But 
those who have hats to sell say 
that “the higher the crown the 
greater the chic.” And not even 
the highest heel soars to the heights 
of the lowest crown. 

Smartness is for all comers. 
Chic is less promiscuous, though 
there are “hats of unmistakable 
chic” and a “one strap slipper un- 
erringly chic in alligator,” while 
“sequin ornaments furnish chic ac- 
cent.” But, since smartness braz- 
enly proclaims its commonness, 
while chic is coy, how can one re- 
concile the blurb that says the 
black evening gown “stands out 
as being extraordinarily smart,” 
and the blurb that tells us that 
“the black evening gown occupies 
a place of unique chic?” 

There are privileges for the chic 
that are denied less favored beings. 
“The chic New Yorker can wear 
these sophisticated wisps of crepe- 
de-chine.” “The chic ankle wears 
a little golden chain.’ And “the 
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chic Parisienne tucks her handker- 
chief with charming nonchalance 
in the pocket of her tailleur.” 


SUCCESSFUL COPY 


“Copy is the plow that turns the 
furrow of thought in the mass 
mind.” But copy, to be successful, 
should not only turn the furrow 
but should supply a few seeds of 
thought. Rare is the advertise- 
ment, turned out to catch the eye 
of women, that does this. After 
the first gesture, designed to gain 
our attention—a little sermon, a 
recipe for success, or a flash of 
would-be-brilliancy—they proceed 
to talk to us with their tongue in 
their cheek. 

“The Lamp of Hope burns per- 
-petually,” to quote from one of the 
aforementioned sermons, and I 
never lose hope that some day all 
advertisers will treat us as their 
equals; that some day they will 
use their shears on their adjectives, 
and cease to clutter up facts with 
meaningless rhetoric. Some day, 
perhaps, all advertisements will 
be as simple and effective as the 
following, which stands out from 
the chatterbox stuff as a well- 
groomed woman in a room of 
frumps: 

A New Paris Pump 
Copied on a Balta Last. 

Sauterne kid with bois de rose applique 

Patent leather with gray lizard 

applique 

Black suede with black patent leather 
applique 
Black satin with applique of black 
moire, 


An illustration of the pump, in 
an insert, catches the eye. The 
statement that it is a new Paris 
pump, with a description of the 
last, is sufficient to win the ap- 
proval of anyone interested in 
pumps. The few remaining lines 
tell us in what materials and com- 
binations we can get it. We are 
left to form our own opinions as 
to whether it is “intriguingly 
smart” or “undeniably chic.” We 
of the mass who are capable of 
thinking are rather fond of decid- 
ing such questions ourselves. 





H. P. Wheatley has joined the Mon- 
treal office of the Consolidated Press 
Ltd. He was previously with the 
Garden City Press, Gardenvale, Que. 
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How we assure our- 
selves that our adver- 
tising pages are seen 
by America’s smartest 
women 











MEMBERS of the younger set, 
frequently members of the Junior 
League, organize them and operate 
them in 40 cities in the country. 
They are special subscription de- 
partments of Harper’s Bazar and 
are established in order that we 
may assure ourselves that Amer- 
ica’s smartest women continue per- 
manently on our subscription lists. 

The beauty of the plan is that it 
works! The novelty of running an 
office entirely by themselves, with 
complete office equipment, has at- 
tracted many young society women 
who have a wide acquaintanceship 
with the sort of women who are 


Harpers 














inevitably readers of Harper’s 
Bazar. 


A high degree of discrimination 
is the distinguishing characteristic 
of Harper’s Bazar—discrimination 
in editorial matter; discrimination 
in selection of fiction; discrimina- 
tion in advertising, which makes 
each issue a catalog of the best and 
smartest merchandise. Now—dis- 
crimination in the selection of our 
readers, to assure ourselves that 
this carefully selected merchandise 
reaches its proper audience. 


May we tell you more about this 
unusually interesting plan? 


S Be aAj5ar 
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Newton a a ee ey Newton is within 
fifteen minutes’ ride of the center of Bosten—e 
beautiful residential suburb of 53,003 population er 
more than 11,000 families, mostly high class, pros- 
perous people. Seventy out of every hundred of those 
families read the Herald-Traveler! 


Les NEWTON on the map 
but to national advertisers 
it’s BOSTON! 


Do you think of Boston in terms of the census? That's 
misleading. Newton is a separate municipality but it’s 
as much a part of Boston as Boston is! So are thirty- 
nine other towns and municipalities shown on the map 
on the opposite page. Together they form only one of 
the richest cities in the world—Business Boston! 

There are more people per square mile in Business 
Boston than in any other city in the United States— 
New York excepted. Within a radius of 15 miles live 
nearly two million people. Here is the country’s fourth 
richest market! 

Are you getting your full share of the enormous prof- 
its this great market offers? You can—if you know 
the secret! 
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A Strange Situation 

Boston is peculiar among all the cities of the country 
because its population is divided into two great groups 
differing in sentiment, tradition and origin. These two 
great population groups think differently, feel differ- 
ently, and read different newspapers. So strong is the 
division that no one newspaper can successfully appeal 
to both groups. 

If you want to sell to both groups, you must use two 
newspapers—the Herald-Traveler and at least one. 
other. For of the four major newspapers in Boston, 
three appeal to one of these great population groups; 
while the other and more important group is covered 
by the Herald-Traveler alone. 

Let us send you our booklet, “Business Boston.” It 
will tell you in detail about this unique Boston situation. 











Business Boston is a wheel 
—not merely ai hub. 


BOSTON 
HERALD-TRAVELER 





For five years the Herald- 
Traveler has been first in 
Natlenal Advertising 
Including all financial 
advertising among Boston 
dally newspapers. 


Advertising Representa. 

tive: George A. MoDevitt 

Ce., 250 Park Avenue, 
New York City 
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Does your butcher require you 
to buy for TWO meals 
in succession ? 

as 
JOURNAL-POST ; 
@xD) gives to advertisers the 
privilege of OPTIONAL : 
combinations during a calen- ’ 
dar week. i : 
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Make Your Salesmen Worry 
a Bit 


It Will Keep Them Up on Their Toes 
By William Hines 


“ba a sales organization. with 
which I am familiar, there are 
about a dozen district managers, 
covering the entire country. Some 
of the largest districts include a 
dozen States and the smallest dis- 
trict of all consists only of the 
less populous section of a single 
State. 

Yet the manager of the smallest 
territory has the biggest income of 
all! He has been successful in a 
remarkable degree, and, therefore, 
I was delighted when I had an 
opportunity to have luncheon with 
him a few days ago, so that I 
might ferret out a few of the 
secrets of his unusual record. 

Not all his plans and methods 
are applicable to everybody. Some 
are but the outward expression of 
personality—others would be im- 
practical for use in handling a 
larger territory with a _ greater 
number of salesmen. But all of 
them are so radically different from 
the generally accepted principles 
of sales management that they are 
at least worthy of careful con- 
sideration and study. 

In the first place, it should be 
mentioned that the larger portion 
of his unusual success is due to the 
personal salesmanship of this 
branch manager. He refused to 
be tied down to routine desk work 
and detail. Recognizing that time 
spent in actual selling was more 
valuable to himself and to his com- 
pany than anything else he could 
do, he would not permit himself 
to be diverted from spending all 
his available hours in the presence 
of prospects. The administrative 
details of his territory he attends 
to by telephone or telegram or 
by brief notes scribbled on 
hotel stationery, wherever he may 


Therefore he has been able to 
make good his proud boast that he 





can sell more goods, month in and 
month out, than any three of his 
salesmen put together—and what 
single factor is of such great im- 
portance in handling men as their 
knowledge that the boss can out- 
sell any of them? 

- “Of course, you handle your 
men on the restricted territory 
plan?” I questioned. “That’s the 
only way you could work so many 
men in so small an area.” 

“Restricted? Yes, but not too 
restricted,” he replied. “It doesn’t 
do to make a man too sure of his 
territory. Make him worry a little, 
if you want to make sure he will 
work.” 

“Not many sales managers 
would agree with that doctrine,” I 
replied. 

“Maybe not,” he answered, “and 
possibly it wouldn’t work out so 
well for every sales manager, but 
it certainly does work out for me. 
There is never any misunderstand- 
ing about the matter. 


PLAIN TALK 


“The man who goes to work for 
me does so with his eyes open. I 
tell each of them very frankly in 
the beginning: ‘I am going to as- 
sign these three or four counties 
to you and I hope you will produce 
enough business out of it so that 
I won’t even have to think about 
sending anybody else in to help 
you out. But I warn you right 
now that whenever you begin to 
fall down on the job, I am going 
to come in myself or send one of 
the other men in to get the busi- 
ness which we must get out of that 
territory—and if I have to do that, 
I notify you now that you won't 
get a cent of commission out of 
this particular business, no matter 
how many calls you may have 
made on these prospects without 
closing them.’ When a salesman 
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is hired with that sort of an under- 
standing, he has no kick coming 
when he finds out later that some- 
body else has been selling in his 
territory and it certainly does beat 
any other medicine I ever discov- 
ered for keeping all the men on 
their toes all the time.” 

“T should say that does seem 
like a mighty bitter dose,” I re- 
sponded. “Do you have to make 
use of it often?” 

“Not nearly so often as the 
salesmen think I’m going to do. 
My bark’s a lot worse than my 
bite and I find that the fear that I 
will send others into their territory 
is quite as effective as the actual 
act. 
“However, sometimes it becomes 
necessary to make good on my 
threat. For instance, the other day 
one of my men wrote an awfully 
doleful letter about how bad con- 
ditions were in his territory. I 
sent him a wire to meet me at a 
certain hotel on Tuesday evening 
at eight o’clock. Then I slipped 
into his territory on Monday 
morning and got seven good con- 
tracts in the two days before our 
conference at the hotel. 

“That conference was over be- 
fore that salesman had a chance 
even to begin it. I just spread 
those seven contracts before him, 
so he could see the names and the 
size of the total; then I said: 
‘What are you talking about rot- 
ten business for? I would a darn 
sight rather have you spending the 
commission on these than to do it 
myself. But I’ll give you a chance 
to win part of it back from me at 
a game of pool.’ 

“We played a couple of games 
and he did win a part of those 
commissions back. Not another 
word did we say about business, 
but the next morning he started 
out selling and he has been going 
like a house afire ever since. : 

“Another of my stunts is to twit 
one man about the good work of 
another till he is almost sore 
enough to be ready to fight. Then 
I threaten to send the other fellow 
into his territory. 

“That makes him’ work,” he 
chuckled. “In my office I have a 
pigeon hole for each man in which 
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is placed all the mail and memo- 
randums. A few weeks ago, I 
decided that one of my salesmen 
had spent quite time enough on a 
group of a half-dozen large pros- 
pects in his territory so I laid my 
plan to bring him into action. 

“One of the stenographers in 
the office writes a hand very much 
like that of another salesman who 
is this man’s pet aversion. So] 
had this girl write these six names 
of prospects on a card and oppo- 
site each name she put a date two 
or three weeks in advance. Then 
we placed the card in the pigeon 
hole assigned to his enemy where 
the salesman couldn’t help but see 
it. 


THE TRICKED WORKED 


“IT was watching him out of the 
corner of my eye when he visited 
my office that day and examined 
this memorandum card in the 
other man’s box. His face turned 
white as his mind grasped the pur- 
port of the memorandum, Then 
his: jaw set and he was strangely 
silent during the rest of his visit. 
But in less than a week he sent me 
signed orders from five of these 
delayed prospects, together with a 
letter imploring me to keep the 
other fellow off, as he was sure 
of closing the sixth man within 
another week, provided nobody 
else butted in and spoiled it. 

“That salesman doesn’t know to 
this day that I never had any m- 
tention of sending the other man 
into his territory. Only myself and 
my stenographer ever knew about 
that card, which was destroyed 
within ten minutes after he left the 
office.” 

“Having your salesmen so af- 
tagonistic to each other must make 
it difficult when you have the 
meetings and conventions of your 
men,” I hazarded. 

“Meetings?” he queried. “What 
meetings? I haven’t had one m 
five years. Some of my men dof 
even know each other by sight— 
but they do know the reputation 
I have given the other fellows. _ 

“I know I handle my men dif- 
ferently from most sales mai- 
agers, but here’s the way I 
it out. It sounds fine to say that 
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Just What Do 
You Claim ? 
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TRUE STORY maga- 
zine, with the largest 
newsstand sale in the 
world, reaches more than 
2,000,000 homes that, 
for the most part, are in- 
fluenced very little by 
any other magazine or 
group of magazines; and 
these homes are, for the 
most part, the homes of 
wage-earners who be- 
long, statistically, in that 
great middle group of 
buyers who respond to 
at least 90% of the ad- 
vertisements in the na- 
tional magazines. 


J a/E are sometimes asked by advertisers 
zy and agents the question which 


heads this page. 


Our claim can be stated briefly 
It is simply this: 


It is a noteworthy fact 
that the result of every 
investigation we have 
made or that others have 
made for us—or that 
others have made inde- 
pendently——has checked 
up these essential facts 
and found them to be 
true. 


Ask to see the rt of 
the National Advertis- 
ing Survey on the Ten 
Best Sellers on the 
Newsstands. 


One of our representa- 
tives will go over it with 
you at yourconveniénce. 


rue Story 


“The Necessary Two Million+” 





“GREATEST COVERAGE—LOWEST COST” 
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these regular meetings of the 
salesmen are for help and inspira- 
tion and that the experiences of 
one man are beneficial to the other, 
but what actually happens in too 
many cases is that the men are 
sizing each other up. 

“‘Humph, I’m as good as that 
guy they have been giving so much 
publicity to,’ and ‘Well, I guess 
there are a whole lot of them 
worse than I am,’ might be con- 
sidered fairly typical of the 
thoughts the men take away from 
these meetings. 

“Therefore, I prefer that my 
men know each other only as I 
tell them of the exploits of the 
other fellow. I am in constant 
contact with all my men. I talk 
with most of them by long dis- 
tance ’phone every night, but they 
will never get together to com- 
pare notes and size one another up, 
if I can help it.” 

“But don’t your comparative 
standings of the salesmen show up 
the facts?” I asked. 

“T don’t have any comparative 
standings—don’t believe in them. 
There’s only one place that any 
of my men ever occupy and that 
is next to last. 

“Of course, I don’t mean that 
literally. When a man has a par- 
ticularly good month, I pat him on 
the back a little bit. But I always 
try to create the impression that 
there are a whole lot of men ahead 
of him and very few behind him 
and that he must hurry up a bit if 
he intends to keep with the pro- 
cession.” 

No district in the country has 
had so few changes in man power 
or such a uniform degree of suc- 
cess for all the men hired. And 
when any man can show the re- 
sults this man has, his ideas are 
worthy of careful consideration, 
no matter how many preconceived 
notions they may upset—or at 
least so I thought, and if the 
editor publishes this story, evi- 
dently he thinks so, too. 





Dairy Account for Hoyt 
The Charles W. Hoyt Company, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, has been 
appointed to direct the advertising of the 
Eastern Dairies Company, Springfield, 
Mass., operating plants in New England. 
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New Unit to Represent Seven 


Hearst Newspapers 

The national advertising departments 
of the New York Evening Journal, Balti- 
more Evening News, Baltimore “Ameri- 
can, Washington Evening Times, Wash- 
ington Herald, Atlanta Evening Georgian 
and the Atlanta Sunday American have 
been consolidated and will be operated 
as one unit. Under the new renee 
ment, which became effective April 1 
offices will be maintained at New York, 
Chicago and Detroit. 

W. G. Hobson becomes Eastern man- 
ager of the unit, with headquarters at 
New York. Crawford is Western 
manager, with offices at Chicago, and 
Franklin Payne is Detroit representative. 
They will all work under the direction 
of James Dayton, publisher of the 
New York Evening Journal. 





Jones-Dabney Starts Campaign 


on New Lacquer 

_ Peacock Lacquer, a new product which 
is being marketed by the Jones-Dabni 
Varnish Company, Louisville, Ky., wil 
be advertised in a newspaper campaign 
which is to start immediately. . 
O’Donnell, formerly with the Fresno, 
Calif., office of the Sun-Maid Raisin 
Company, is advertising manager. 

This. account is being handled by 
the Chicago Batten Company, through its 
Chicago office. 





M. L. Crowther, Advertising 
Manager, “Capper’s Farmer” 


M. L. Crowther, for the last two years 
manager of the ‘Oklahoma City Okle- 
homa News, has been appointed adver- 
tising manager of Capper’s Farmer. He 
was at one time business manager of the 
Oklahoma Farmer until its absorption 
with the Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman. 

Mr. Crowther, who will assume his 
new duties May 1, will make his head- 
quarters at New York. 





G. C. Harrison Advanced by 
French Battery Company 


G. Charter Harrison, general sales 
manager of the French Battery _Com- 
pany, Madison, Wis., maker of Ray-O- 
Lite flashlights and Ray-O-Vac radio 
batteries, has been elected vice-president. 





Phoenix Mutual Appoints 


Barton, Durstine & Osborn 

The Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Conn., has appointed 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., to 
rect its advertising account. 





Los Angeles Office for West 


Virginia Pulp & Paper 
The West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Company, New ge has opened @ 
Southern California sales office. Law 
rence Stedman is manager. 
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The daily average net 
paid circulation of the 
Chicago Evening 
American during 
March, 1926, was 


942,999 


which exceeded the 
circulation for the 


second evening paper 
by 137,062 


And remember the 
Evening American 
sells at 50% higher 


price. 
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A. T. Chapeck 


Suusette Opens 


To better serve automotive and 
general national advertisers in the 
Detroit and Cleveland territory, 
the six newspapers in this group 
have established an office in Detroit 
under the management of Louis C. 
Boone. With him in this new office 
will be Fred W. Richardson, Phil 

S. Dennis and A. T. Chapeck. | 


These men, skilled in advertising 
and merchandising. and _thor- 





Detroit Times 








Chicago Evening American 
Boston American 
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Phil S. Dennis Fred W. Richardson 


Detroit Office 


oughly familiar with the markets 
covered by the newspapers they 
represent, will welcome an oppor- 
tunity to render intelligent, helpful 
service to advertisers in the Detroit 
and Cleveland territory. Address 
inquiries to 
LOUIS C. BOONE 


Advertising Representative 
Book Tower Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 
Telephones: Cadillac 0462—Cherry 8800 





Wisconsin News 
Rochester Journal-American 
Boston Advertiser 
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Series 18 


Money received from the sale of dairy prod- 
ucts and dairy cattle represents the largest 
source of farm income. 


In all of the fourteen leading dairy states 
dairying is of paramount importance. The ad- 
vertiser who wishes to secure the maximum re- 
sults from a farm paper campaign should in- 
sure that schedule by reaching the 250,000 sub- 
scribers of THE DAIRY FARMER. 




















Dati lrarmer 


E. T. MEREDITH, PUBLISHER 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Plain Line Rules as Borders 


They Furnish a Welcome Relief from the Intricate Border Which Is So 
Common 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


ECAUSE they seem so obvious 

and so apparently homely, 
little is known of the decorative 
possibilities of simple line rules 
for border effects, special mortises 
and frames for text or illustra- 
tions. 

If the advertisement, booklet 
page or illustrated cover seems to 
demand some sort of 
frame, the custom is 


instructions to the printer that are 
understandable. 

But considerable skill is required 
in plotting out the diagram which 
the printer is to follow. Here is 
where a knowledge of designing 
enters. Haphazard designations 
are apt to turn out crudely and 
hence to defeat their: own purpose. 








to have it specially de- 
signed and drawn, 
sometimes at consider- 
able cost. In follow- 
ing this method, pain- | 
ful over-elaboration is | 
likely to result. It is 
rather generally ad- | 
mitted today that too | 
many and too ornate | 
borders are used, | 
when no border at all 
or some exceedingly 
simple device would 
be more suitable. | 

Typography suffers 
when the border is not 
shrewdly designed with 
the type in mind. II- 
lustrations are not 
helped by clumsy, 
weighty frames, some- 
times drawn with little | 
regard to the color | 
values of the pictures 
which they are to en- 
close, 



















]EARN the economy 
: be of buying a Stetson. 
| Style on a foundation of 
quality is the secret of 
Stetson supremacy. 


BIGHT to 
FORTY DOLLARS 


HATS 


Styked for Young Men 














_ The line rule border [i= 





is, of necessity, quiet, 
dignified, simple and 
unobtrusive. It adds 
to, rather than de- 
tracts from other elements of dis- 
play. It neither forces itself upon 
the eye nor consumes much space. 

Line rules come in all sizes, 


lengths and weights, ranging from " 


a mere hair line, scarcely dis- 
cernible, to the most massive 
blacks. They are numbered in 
type books and the veriest amateur 
can make selections and write out 
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THIS SIMPLE BORDER ADDS GREATLY TO THE EFFECTIVE- 


NESS OF STETSON COPY 


Composition laws must be un- 
derstood, and the relation of the 
lines to the typography or illustra- 
tion. A certain weight of border 
would crowd and cramp delicate 
typography, while lines that are 
too light and delicate would be 
inappropriate in the case of large 
type or strong pictures. 

It is possible to break into these 
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lines, at will, when a composition concerned, line rules taking the 
suggests that this is the thing to place of the fancy, befrilled 
do, and the printer is in a posi- variety. 


tion to match them admirably. At 
interstices and connecting points, 
there are apt to be tiny white 
spaces, but the careful printer 
overcomes this in the majority of 
cases. It may be taken for 
granted that such dovetailing can 
always be accomplished without 
defect. 

Some designers of such adver- 
tisements have the copy set up and 
then, mounting a proof, attempt to 
plan the type rule border around 
it, in campaigns where 


The endless number of varia- 
tions and combinations is a point 
not to be forgotten. A_ border 
scheme may be made up of one 
light line and one heavy line, artis- 
tically spaced, or a blend of a 
dozen lines of varying weights. I 
have known a border one-inch 
wide to be formed of printer’s 
rules, which made an admirable 
frame for a piece of typography. 

The outer border, placed con- 
ventionally, does not constitute the 





there are no illustra- 
tions. This is not the 
best plan, however. It 
is far better to visual- 
ize the composition 





roughly in pencil, as 
a whole, in advance of 
type setting. Type ar- 
rangements and posi- 
tions can be suggested, 
for sizes and position, 
and the printer does 
the entire job at once. 

By this method of 
procedure, it is pos- 
sible to draw up any 
number of possible 
layouts, until the best 
artistic result is se- 
cured. Too often, the 
tendency may be to 
“shoot the first scheme 
through,” when it in 
no wise represents the 


ideal. 
A pencil and a ruler 
constitute the sole 


necessary working im- 
plements, plus a studi- 








SPRING CLEANING 


Ir your closed car is upholstered in leather, 
You don't have to worry about grease spots. 
They can be washed off 
You don’t have to worry about moth holes. 
There won't be any. 
You don't have to worry about its lasting. 
Leather will outlast the car. 


You don’t have to wonder about its turn-in 
value 
Leather upholstery increases turn- 
in value 25%. 

In fact with a leather upholstered closed car, you 

don’t have to worry about spring cleaning at all. 

That good old leather is just the sarhe as it always 

was—only mellower, softer, warmer, and more 
comfortable. 

AMERICAN LEATHER PRODUCERS, Inc. 

Room 263, One Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Nothing takes the place of 


LEATHER 








ous regard for the 
niceties of balance, ar- 
rangements and lay- 
out composition. Any- 
one can draw straight lines with 
a fuler. As for the art funda- 


méntals, the beginner has the ad- 
vertising pages of all publications 


to suggest precedents and arrange- 
ments. Where the other fellow 


has. gone in for very elaborate 
hand-drawn borders, his composi- 
tions may be above reproach and 
may be looked upon as acceptable 
devices, 


so far as _ the layout is 


MERELY A FEW LINES—~BUT HOW THEY DO STAMP THE 


COPY WITH INDIVIDUALITY 


only line-rule possibility. The 
main frame can be intersected by 
cross lines, or boxes forming small 
areas for type or illustration. 

- The total space can, in turn, be 
subdivided into a number of arbi- 
trary although graceful areas of 
white, by crossed lines, left float- 
ing in pools of white, while 
typography is restricted to a com- 
paratively small amount of space 
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26,501 new New York 
Homes Started! 


















N the first quarter of 1926, plans 
were filed in Greater New York 
for 26,501 new apartments, consist- 
ing of 88,736 rooms and costing ‘ 
$108,202,500. This is a fairly big Pe 
city in itself, and it represents only v 
three months’ building program. 


It so happens that this new con- 
struction is all in New York City, 
where THE WORLD has its greatest 
degree of concentration—whereit en- 
joysa larger circulation than any ofits 
standard morning contemporaries. 


This new construction not only 
means $108,202,500 in labor and 
building materials. New homes 
demand many things that old homes 
do not need. You can sell them 
through 





The Three-Cent Quality Medium of 
America’s Greatest Retail Market 


PULITZER BUILDING, NEW YORK ae, sy om 
TRIBUNE TOWER, CHICAGO 
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when the entire advertisement is 
considered. 

The American Leather Pro- 
ducers’ advertisement reproduced 
here, is an excellent example, 
simple and uncluttered, of what 
can be accomplished with mere line 
rules, if the original layout sketch 
is artistically designed. 

Two rules, light and heavy, sur- 
round the page, and single lines, 
of exactly the correct weight, run 
from top to bottom, and left to 
right, leaving a square mortise to 
the right of the composition. This 
may all seem quite simple, but per- 
fect balance has been discovered. 
An apparently unstudied arrange- 
ment is really the result of apply- 
ing certain definite laws of com- 
position, balance and typographical 
design. 

It is not always necessary to 
surround the advertisements: com- 
pletely with line rule borders. 
Many decorative effects are ob- 
tainable which fail to hedge the 
space in entirely. Thus, series of 
lines can run across top and bot- 
tom, with nothing to join them at 
the sides. 

There is such a thing, of course, 
as. designating trick corners, form- 
ing octagon shapes. I have ob- 
served a series of line rules 
running from top to bottom of a 
layout, a few inches from either 
side, and with no other frame ef- 
fect, the typography artistically 
placed a little below the dead centre 
of the space, and the result was 
most pleasing. 

There is something about 
plain borders even when such bor- 
ders are wide and form a tint, that 
makes for concentration on the 
typography. There is little or no 
visual interference. 

But it is just as true that cer- 
tain type faces must be selected 
with an eye to the weight of the 
border lines, their number, 
their placing in the composition. 
Carelessly -arranged typography 
will destroy much of the charm 
and balance of type rules. There 
must be sympathetic understanding 
between the two. 

It seems to be rather generally 
the case, that these compositions 
are at their best when much white 


and 
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space intervenes between the bor- 
der and the type blocks; the more 
the better. 

The frame itself need not in- 
variably occupy the entire space, 
as has been suggested, and some 
unusual effects are secured by plac- 
ing a box to the left or right, and 
breaking typography through it, 
into an open area. 

The printer has in stock rules 
other than the mere straight line. 
Any good type border book will 
disclose a wide variety of simple, 
ornate and mildly decorative 
themes which “come by the yard” 
and can be specified by number. 

Some of them are interesting, 
artistic and.a relief from the arbi- 
trary character of plain rules. 
They are made, also, to be com- 
bined with straight lines, and if 
handled guardedly, give surpris- 
ingly attractive border effects. 


To Market New Beverage 


The Brownie Corporation, New York, 
has been organized to market a new 
beverage under the trade name, 
“Brownie.” P. D. Saylor, president 
of Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Ine. 
New Yerk, is chairman of the board 
of directors of the new company. M. 
E. Morris is president. James M. 
Mathes, of N. W. Ayer & Son, is vice- 
president and Carl Antonsen is trea 
surer. Harold T. Hagan, formerly sales 
manager of Hagan & Dodd, Atlanta, 
Ga., has been made sales and ad 
vertising manager. 

The advertising account of the 
Brownie Corporation is being directed 
by N. W. Ayer & Son. 


“Better Homes and Gardens” 


Augments Staff 
Lee E. Walker, and Roy C. Nichols 
have joined the Chicago office of Better 


Homes and Gardens. Mr. Walker, for- 
merly with the Chicago office of_ the 
Needlecraft Magazine, will cover, Wis- 
consin and part of Illinois. Mr. Nichols, 
who has been with the Household Mage 
zine, Topeka, Kans., will cover 
Indiana and Ohio. " 

John Alden Spooner, formerly with 
the Curtis Publishing Company, has 
joined the New York office of Better 
Homes and Gardens. He will cover 
New York City. 


Clarence Price Dead 


Clarence Price, who had been a di 
rector in charge of sales of the American 
Car and Foundry Company, Detroit, for 
more than twenty years, retiring a few 
years ago, died at New York last week 
at the age of sixty-four. 


~ 
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Resulis ScoreAgain 


Advertising lineage figures for the first 
three months of the present year, compiled by 
the New Orleans Publishers’ Association, bear 
testimony to the sound judgment‘ shown by 
buyers of advertising space in the New Or- 
leans newspapers. The figures prove that an 
overwhelming majority of all classes of ad- 
vertisers prefer The Times-Picayune. 


Advertising Lineage 


January February March 
Lines 
The Times-Picayune . 4,487,043 
Item and Sunday Item-Tribune... 2,552,870 


SO ee ee 1,752,095 


Che New Orleans 
Cimes-Pirayune 


General Representatives: Cone, Rothenburg & Noce, Inc. 
Pacific Coast Representatives: R. J. Bidwell Go. 
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In San Diego, Cal.— 


30% of the literate white 
families read Cosmopolitan; 


45.8% of these own their 
own homes; 


And the average value of 
these Cosmopolitan homes is 
$11,250. 


NE million-and-a-half homes 

—three- fourths of them in 
the better class residential districts 
—nine-tenths of them in the rich 
urban market— 


this is the incomparable value 
Cosmopolitan offers the advertiser 
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Gains 


1926... 294,327 
25. . . 283,197 


Gain .. 11,130 








The net paid average daily 
and Sunday circulation of 
tthe New York Herald 
‘Tribune as reported to the 
PostOffice Department for 
the 6months ended March 
31, 1926, was 294,327. 
For the corresponding 
six months in 19Z5 the net 
paid average circulation 
was 283,197~a gain of 


New Dork 











Herald Gribune 








C.0.D. Postcards Recommended 
by Postmaster-General 


Asks for Legislation Enabling Plan to Be Put into Effect at Congres- 
sional Hearing on Postal Rates 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ InK 


EARINGS were resumed last 

week by the Special Joint 
Sub-Committee on Postal Rates 
for the purpose of considering 
Senator McKellar’s bill (S. 3544) 
and taking testimony regarding 
the readjustment of rates. 

The first witness was Joseph 
Stewart, special assistant to the 
Attorney-General, and executive 
assistant to the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral. It will be remembered that 
the cost of ascertainment of last 
year was made under Mr. Stew- 
art’s direction, and he appeared 
before the committee for the pur- 
pose of expressing the attitude of 
the Post-Office Department regard- 
ing postal rates and of presenting 
the recommendations of the Post- 
master-General. 


He emphasized the fact that the 


former recommendation of the 
Postmaster-General to Congress 
was a rate of one and one-half 
cents on all postal and postcards. 
The act of February 28, 1925, he 
pointed out did not conform to 
this recommendation but changed 
the rate on postcards from one 
to two cents and did not make any 
change with reference to postal 
cards. 

Mr. Stewart then explained 
that the effect of this legislation 
has been to reduce the number of 
postcards carried to approxi- 
mately one-fourth of the volume 
carried in 1925. Then after an- 
swering several questions regard- 
ing the estimates, he continued : 

“Tt was estimated in 1925 when 
the act became effective that ap- 
proximately 1,250,000,000 _post- 
cards were carried in the service 
during the year. It is true that we 
had no exact information on this 
point and had to estimate the 
number from a consideration of 
the number of postal cards carried, 
assuming that there were practi- 
cally as many postcards as postal 


cards. Our statistics for the date 
first hereinabove mentioned indi- 
cates that the number of postcards 
which will be carried during the 
fiscal year of 1926 will be reduced 
to 300,539,550.” 

Despite this tremendous loss fol- 
lowing the increase, the witness de- 
clared that it is still the judgment 
of the department that the former 
recommendation was _ warranted. 
However, he added that since the 
department believes that Congress 
is still indisposed to raise the rate 
on postal cards, and that it will 
be recognized as advisable to re- 
duce the rate on private mailing 
cards, and believing further that 
the rate on both postal and private 
mailing cards should be the same, 
he recommended that the postage 
rate on postcards be reduced to 
one cent each. 

A question by the chairman 
brought the reply that there has 
been very little effect on the vol- 
ume of postal cards used. 

The Postmaster-General’s .-rec- 
ommendation for collect on deliv- 
ery postcards was then read by 
Mr. Stewart and discussed by the 
committee. Senator McKellar said 
that the recommendation is sub- 
stantially the same as what he 
calls in his bill “private reply 
cards.” Mr. Stewart replied that 
the system is the same, but that 
the manner of applying it would 
be subject to the discretion of the 
Postmaster-General, under the 
recommendation, and continued: 

“Testimony given at the hearings 
held by the Special Joint Sub- 
Committee on Postal Rates indi- 
cates that there is a considerable 
demand on the part of mailers 
for a postcard bearing the ad- 
dress of the concern by which 
issued which, after being sent un- 
der cover to a prospective cus- 
tomer, may be deposited by the 
recipient in the mails and for- 
warded without prepayment of 
postage to the concern by which 
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it was issued from whom the for- 
warding postage is to be collected. 
“The desire for such a postal 


facility is due to the fact that per- © 


sons to whom postcards are ‘sent 
to be used for the purpose of 
requesting a catalogue or other ad- 
vertising literature, ordering mer- 
chandise or transmitting informa- 
tion are frequently deterred from 
using the postcard by reason of 
the necessity of affixing postage or 
not having the necessary postage 
available at the time. This postage 
the advertiser would gladly pay. 

“It has been represented that a 
much larger percentage of returns 
would be secured by advertisers if 
these prospective customers could 
be relieved of prepaying the post- 
age which must be done under the 
present law. It has also been 
stated that the adoption of such 
a facility would result in an in- 
crease in mail matter of the other 
classes as articles ordered would 
usually be sent through the mails, 
payments made by letter, possibly 
by money order, and that fre- 
quently correspondence would de- 
velop. 

“It is suggested that the rate for 
such C.O.D. postcards be one 
cent higher than the current rate 
for the postcard otherwise. If 
the postcard should remain at 
two cents, then this rate would be 
three cents; but if the postcard 
should be reduced to one cent, 
then this would be two cents.” 

In regard to increase in rev- 
enue, Mr. Stewart emphasized the 
difficulty of making accurate esti- 
mates, and mentioned that the de- 
partment now receives an appre- 
ciable amount of profit because 
of the postal cards which are sent 
with advertising matter and not 
used. Taking this into consid- 
eration, he said that as an un- 
official estimate he thought that 
the additional revenue produced by 
C.O.D. cards, would run from 
$4,000,000 to $6,000,000 a year. In 
addition to this he declared that 
the increase in the volume of cir- 
cular, catalogue and parcel post 
mailings, which would undoubtedly 
result from the adoption of the 
C.O.D. facility, would be a source 
of considerable additional postage 
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revenue, the amount of which 
cannot be estimated. 

Another recommendation by the 
Postmaster-General was that leg- 
islation be enacted providing that 
all mail matter of the first class 
which does not bear sufficient 
postage shall be delivered only on 
payment of the deficient postage 
with an additional charge of one 
cent for each ounce or fraction 
thereof. This recommendation, 
Mr. Stewart explained, was due 
to the large extra cost of hand- 
ling first-class matter with defi- 
cient postage since mailers take 
advantage of the present regula- 
tion by frequently and intention- 
ally placing insufficient postage on 
first-class mail. The only objec- 
tion seemed to be that the pro- 
vision would penalize recipients 
rather than the mailers at fault. 
But Mr. Stewart thought that it 
would materially reduce the post- 
age-due evil, and said that there 
was no doubt that it would save 
the department a great deal of 
money, besides preventing confu- 
sion and a slowing down of sort- 
ing. 

DECREASE IN SECOND-CLASS REVENUE 


In regard to mail matter of the 
second class, the witness said that 
the figures of the department for 
February 1, 1926, show that there 
is an estimated decrease in rev- 
enue on this class for the fiscal 
year 1926 of $885,061, and a de- 
crease in the number of pieces of 
73,165,106. The estimated  rev- 
enues were therefore decreased 
$885,000, which indicates a large 
decrease in the amount of trans- 
sient second-class mail because of 
the excessive rate. He said that in 
November, the department recom- 
mended that the rate be one cent 
for each two ounces of transient 
second-class mail, regardless of 
distance, and resubmitted the 
recommendation. The department 
had nothing to say regarding a re- 
duction in the rates of other kinds 
of second-class mail. 

In regard to mail matter of 
the third class, Mr. Stewart said 
that a great deal of objection has 
been urged against the present 
rates. “Our February, 1925, esti- 
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mate,” he explained, “was that we 
would receive an increase on third 
class of $18,000,000, assuming that 
the business then carried would 
continue. Our computation for 
the current year, as shown in our 
report of February 1, 1926, indi- 
cates that the total increased rev- 
enue from third class for the fiscal 
year 1926 will be $22,684,000, but 
this includes revenue amounting to 
$7,600,354, on matter formerly in 
the fourth class but transferred to 
the third class under the act 
named.” 

Mr. Stewart then noted that the 
actual increase in revenue is ap- 
proximately $15,000,000 and, in re- 
plying to questions of Senator Mc- 
Kellar, he said that the department 
would lose this amount if the old 
rate on third class was restored. 

The two cent service charge on 
parcel post has resulted in an in- 
crease of revenue to the amount 
of $16,100,000, according to the 
estimates of the department. The 
February estimate, of 1925, Mr. 
Stewart said was $13,600,000. This 
increase, the witness assured the 
committee, was expected during 
the fiscal year of 1926, regardless 
of the fact that 391,000,000 pieces 
of mail matter have left the 
fourth-class mail or have been 
transferred from fourth to third 
class. Therefore, Mr. Stewart 
said, the department believes that 
there should be no change made in 
the rate on matter of the fourth 
class. 

This statement was followed by 
many questions from members of 
the committee regarding the trans- 
fer of business from fourth class 
to the express companies and the 
actual diminution of the volume 
of parcel post. But the witness 
explained that the department's 
estimates dealt almost entirely 
with totals of the various classes 
of mail but that he would secure 
what detailed figures he could for 
later presentation. 

At the next session there was 
considerable discussion regarding 
rates on fourth class which was 
finally concluded by a statement 
of the witness to the effect that 
the decrease in business generally 
is altogether in third-class matter 
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because the figures of the depart- 
ment show a gradual and substan- 
tial increase in fourth-class matter, 
and that we have an annual in- 
crease of 13.3 per cent since 1923 
in fourth-class matter. He said 
that this rate, in his opinion, would 
be shown at the end of the fiscal 
year. 


A $25,000,000 DEFICIT 


Further questions regarding the 
general business of the department 
brought the reply from the wit- 
ness that the last estimate of the 
comptroller indicated that the de- 
partment’s expenditures for the 
fiscal year will be $707,000,000, 
and that revenues will approxi- 
mate $676,000,000, leaving an oper- 
ating deficit of $31,000,000 or a 
cash deficit of $25,000,000. 

At this point the witness was 
required to answer a number of 
questions regarding the figures 
quoted and the expense of $72,- 
000,000 entailed because of the sal- 
ary increase. These were finally 
summed up by Senator McKellar 
who said: 

“Let us state it in another way. 
You say you estimate you will 
have an increase this year of $72,- 
000,000 in receipts. And you say 
the normal increase on $676,000,- 
000, at even 6 per cent, would be 
$40,000,000. If you take that 
from $72,000,000 it leaves the same 
deficit you have now. So the in- 
crease in rates have not made very 
much of a difference.” 

Mr. Stewart—‘“But you start out 
in your hypothesis with the esti- 
mated revenue for this fiscal year 
under the new rates, and then cal- 
culate 6 per cent increase on that. 
You want to go back to the rev- 
enue for 1925 which was $599,- 
000,000.” 

Senator McKellar—“Well, _ it 
would be a difference of $3,000,000 
or $4,000,000. You may be right 
and I may be entirely wrong, but 
I believe that under the rates as 
they existed before the law of 
1925 was passed, you would have 
had certainly no increase in your 
deficit.” 

On Thursday Mr. Stewart re- 
vised his figures on the deficit, ex- 
plaining that the latest figures 
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from the comptroller’s office in- 
dicated that the operating deficit 
for 1926 would be $28,000,000, and 
the cash deficit $18,000,000, ap- 
proximately. 

To answer questions in the field 
of mail transportation, Mr. Stew- 
art called upon several of the 
experts from the department. Sev- 
eral members of the committee 
evidently attempted to establish 
that the department is spending an 
excessive amount for railway ser- 
vice on the space basis; but the 
figures and statistical data submit- 
ted to the committee showed that 
the increasing expense over a 
period of ten years was even less 
than the percentage of increase for 
other services of the department. 

The hearing of Friday was taken 
up with an explanation by heads 
of services of the technical han- 
dling of the mails in the railway 
service. Mr. Stewart was ques- 
tioned regarding his previous tes- 
timony. He said that the depart- 
ment recommends that the rate of 
two cents on private mailing cards 
be reduced to one cent on the basis 
that the reduction will increase 
revenue, and that if Congress will 
legislate on C.O.D. cards he 
thought that the provision would 
offset the decrease in other classes 
and increase revenue. He also re- 
asserted that the department makes 
no recommendation regarding 
changes in the present second-class 
rate, and feels that the present 
rates will eventually result in a 
normal volume. 

To facilitate the handling of 
third-class mail, in reply to a 
question by Congressman Ram- 
seyer, Mr. Stewart said that 
standardizing the sizes of mail 
matter would result in economy. 
After some discussion the only 
objection to this measure was of- 
fered by the chairman who ex- 
plained that it would be a handicap 
to the originality of advertisers 
and would meet with opposition 
for that reason. e 

At the close of the Saturday 
session, the chairman announced 
witnesses interested in second-class 
mail would be heard at sessions 
held during the present week. 
J. D. Barnum, publisher of the 
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Syracuse (N. Y.) Post-Standard, 
was present and said that he ex- 
pected to submit testimony to show 
that the Government is losing 
millions of dollars annually by 
charging rates on the distribution 
of newspapers by mail which are 
so high that publishers have to 
seek other agencies for distribu- 
tion. Mr. Barnum is chairman of 
the Postal Committee of the 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association and said that, while he 
may not be able to appear in per- 
son at all of the hearings on 
second class, he would see the 
representatives of the publishers 
were furnished with certain facts 
which are significant. 

“During the last six years,” he 
said, “hard surfaced roads have 
been built in the United States to 
the extent of 241,000 miles. These 
roads have completely transformed 
transportation conditions in many 
sections by providing competition 
for the railroads. But, while train 
service has been diminishing, the 
Post Office Department is still 
relying on it for the transportation 
of large volumes of mail which 
could be diverted to other agencies 
at a tremendous saving in cost. 

“My own company ships 13,700 
pounds of paper every week to 
{thaca by motor truck. This is a 
distance of 60 miles, and its cost 
is only $70. If the same ship- 
ments were sent through the 
United States mail, the cost would 
be $232.90, or a difference for 
transportation only of $162.90. The 
motor truck makes four stops for 
delivery on its way, and drops 
mail bags containing papers for 
delivery by mail trains to various 
points, upon which additional post- 
age is paid at the full rate of 
$1.70 per hundred pounds. 

“A similar delivery service 1s 
rendered seven days a week to 
Watertown, a city 73 miles from 
Syracuse, and this service delivers 
6,800 pounds of papers a_ week. 
The total cost for the shipment 
by motor truck is $40, and if the 
same papers were delivered by the 
United States mail, the cost would 
be $115.60. The conclusion from 
these figures and many others that 
we have collected, is obvious.” 
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Fashion, the New Trend 
in Merchandising 


Talk to any progressive store manager today 
and you will find that he has fashion on his 


mind. 


i He is importing a fashion advisor . . . 
i or he is sending his women’s wear 
i buying staff to Palm Beach . . . or he 
is replacing his bead and barrette 
i 


ae 





department by a genuine jewelry de- 
i partment, installed and supervised by 
i one of the most famous old jewelry 





! houses in America... or he is devoting 
i the bulk of his advertising appropri- 
i] ation to raising the fashion prestige of 
! his store... or he is employing a 


clever woman in Paris to send a weekly 
i fashion letter and to purchase novel- 
} ties to dress up departments . . . or he 


| is clubbing with other stores to engage 
i a New York or Paris buyer to buy hn 
i prestige merchandise for them all. di 


These are just random examples of how 
millions of dollars are being spent everywhere 
by stores to get the style quality into their 
merchandise in order to attract and hold the T; 


best trade. ‘ 
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This Trend Represents a 
Change in American Life 


People go about and have opportunities for comparison. 
If the local store doesn’t have what they want, they 
motor to a larger city . . . or go to New York or Paris 
to buy. Increased swiftness in transportation and 
communication generally has altered our whole mode 


of life. 


The Condé Nast Publications always have been in 
the vanguard in chronicling changes in modes of living. 


VOGUE always has been the first to 
record changes in women’s fashions, 
entertaining, social customs. 


VANITY FAIR always has been the 


first to note changes in men’s fashions 


... in sports . . . in music and dancing 
that have altered the modes of life so 
markedly. 


HOUSE & GARDEN was the first to 
record the passsing of the red plush 
sofa. No other magazine has reflected 
so clearly the habits of living among 
those people who love a beautifully- 
arranged and worthily-set home. 


That is why they are followed by the leaders, the key 
customers. That is why they are followed by merchants 
whose business it is to serve these key customers. 


VOGUE 
VANITY FAIR 
HOUSE & GARDEN 


THE CONDE NAST GROUP 


All Members of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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six-month averages— 
i Sundays, over 
i 300,000, 
i evenings (except Saturdays) 
I 239,000— | 
each a great gain | 
over last 7 
| year— } 
The Times is 
: a big factor in the live : 
Detroit market— 
but it doesn’t give ‘ 
full coverage alone— re 
you need two evenings 2 
and two Sundays = 
| to do the job right He 
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Reaching the 73 Per Cent Market 


The Hoosier Manufacturing Company Tells How It Is Going After a 
New Buying Class by Introducing a Low-Price Leader 


By Roy Dickinson 


STUDY of census figures 

and commerce reports is inter- 
esting to every manufacturer. He 
discovers that only 5 per cent of 
the population makes more than 
$10,000 each year, that less than 
6 per cent earns from between 
$5,000 and $10,000, 15 per cent be- 
tween $3,000 and $5,000 and that 
73.7 per cent of his fellow citizens 
live on incomes of less than $3,000 
a year. He wonders what he can 
do to tap the lower levels of the 
market without interfering with 
his previous reputation for build- 
ing a fair product at a fair price. 
If he is in the automobile busi- 
ness he, and many like him, have 
brought out a new car with a 
different name at a lower price 
level. Other men have, in the de- 
sire to tap the broadest possible 
market, radically changed their 
whole selling plan, their product 
and their production with conse- 
quent upset all along the line. 
Every manufacturer who has the 
census figures before him and 
thinks in terms of his own pro- 
duction, realizes why economists 
say that the day of greater volume 
and lower prices is here to stay. 
The problem of how to tap this 
broader market without interfering 
with what has previously been 
done, is a nice problem in modern 
industrial management. - 
How the company has met it 
by a bold stroke carries a lesson 
as broad as modern industry itself. 
For more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, Hoosier devoted its efforts 
exclusively to the manufacture of 
a line of high-grade kitchen cab- 
inets designed to save steps and 
work, From the beginning the cab- 
inet has been nationally advertised 
and educational campaigns have 
been carried on continuously in 
the leading magazines, particularly 
those of the woman’s field. This 
campaign has had a conspicuous 





part in building up the demand 
for better, more convenient and 
more beautiful kitchens. 

Along with the demand for bet- 
ter kitchens came the demand for 
better kitchen cabinets, with the 
result that the principal interest 
has been centred around the bet- 
ter end of the Hoosier line—cab- 
inets retailing from $65 to $85. 

With the increasing demand for 
better and more completely 
equipped kitchens the company has 
gradually broadened its line to in- 
clude tables, cabinet units, break- 
fast sets, etc. Today it is making 
complete kitchen and _breakfast- 
room suites, designed, finished and 
decorated to match. 


HOW THE IDEA STARTED 


At the end of last year, in check- 
ing up the possibilities for business 
for the coming year the Hoosier 
company found that its efforts to 
sell its quality line had been highly 
successful, as was evidenced by the 
increasing demand for the high- 
grade cabinet. But further analy- 
sis also brought to the company’s 
attention the fact that there was 
this big, undeveloped market for 
really good cabinets which would 
sell at approximately half the price 
of the one which had been adver- 
tised and sold for so long. Care- 
ful discussion of the figures led 
to the conclusion that a cabinet 
produced in quantities to sell at 
the lower price would stimulate 
business on the economic outskirts 
of every dealer’s territory and at 
the same time would stimulate in- 
terest in the company’s whole line. 

As E. E. Jones, advertising man- 
ager of the company explains the 
problem in reference to the selling 
plan of the retail furniture dealer : 

“The majority of furniture—and 
practically all outfits—is sold on 
the instalment plan. The bulk of 
this outfit business comes from 
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newlyweds and those of limited 
means. In order to keep these ac- 
counts within reason, many dealers 
have omitted the cabinet rather than 
add $65 or $75 to the account, not- 
withstanding the fact that a kitchen 
cabinet should be a part of every 
outfit. Here is a situation which 
we felt could be met only through 
the introduction of a new and 
lower-price Hoosier. 

“Seventy-three and seven-tenths 
per cent of the people of the 
United States have incomes of less 
than $3,000 and people of this class 
under present conditions feel that 
they cannot afford a kitchen cab- 
inet of the grade we have been 
pushing. 

“With these conditions in mind 
we started to develop a cabinet to 
take care of the big field of pros- 
pects that we have been neglecting. 
After several months we were 
able to produce a really beautiful 
cabinet of standard size—a cabinet 
which we could put out under the 
standard Hoosier guarantee — 
which we felt on a quantity pro- 
duction basis could be sold at a 
price of $39.75 retail.” 


A SNAPPY CONVENTION 


Having produced the cabinet at 
the price which it was thought 
would interest the new and wid- 
ened circle of prospects, the next 
problem of the company was to 
put the new plan up to its sales 
force. It was felt that unless the 
selling force saw the great possi- 
bilities in the new plan and was 
thoroughly sold upon it in ad- 
vance, the full benefit of the 
rather startling new departure 
could not be secured. In order 
to inform its sales force, there- 
fore, the company adopted the plan 
of a snappy, quick convention, thus 
described by Mr. Jones: 

“Immediately after Christmas 
we opened a general sales conven- 
tion at the factory. The meeting 
lasted but two days. Each session 
was made short and snappy, all 
lengthy speeches and needless ex- 
planations being eliminated. 

“First, there was an informal in- 
spection of the entire new line for 
spring, including the new low- 
price Hoosier. Price, merit and 
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sales possibilities of each item of 
the line were thoroughly discussed. 

“We explained to our sales or- 
ganization the reason for bringing 
out a low-priced cabinet, empha- 
sized the tremendous demand for 
a cabinet of this type and dis- 
cussed at length the effect that this 
new cabinet might have on the sale 
of the better end of our line. 

“The consensus of opinion was 
that this new cabinet would de- 
velop a big business for Hoosier 
dealers among a class of people 
that they had not been reaching, 
and in addition—if featured as a 
leader—would draw people to the 
store who would become interested 
in the better cabinets and other 
of our kitchen and _breakfast- 
room furniture. 

“The second day of the conven- 
tion was taken up by a thorough 
discussion of sales and advertising 
plans, the methods we expected to 
employ in introducing this cabinet 
to the trade and the newspaper and 
magazine campaigns. 

“The salesmen left the conven- 
tion enthusiastic over the possi- 
bilities. They were anxious to get 
back on the road where they could 
pass the good news on to their 
customers and start the ball mov- 
ing toward what each man felt 
would be the most successful sea- 
son he had ever had.” 

After the men left the conven- 
tion, publication advertising and 
broadsides to the trade were pre- 
pared. Several weeks before the 
appearance of the first advertise- 
ment a broadside which reproduced 
it and called the attention-of the 
dealers to the new low-price 
Hoosier, was mailed to the entire 
customer and prospect list. It was 
felt that the people who had not 
been sold previously, as well as the 
regular customers, should know 
about the new leader because 
many dealers not interested before 
in the high-price product were 
thought to be logical prospects for 
the newly worked-out leader sold 
at half the previous price. 

This first broadside told of the 
achievement of construction which 
the company felt it had accom- 
plished. It described the new leader 
in detail by means of the repro- 
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— in the Important Classifications of — 


Furniture and Household Goods 


Comparison of 1925 Furniture and Household Goods 
Advertising with the second paper in the field shows that 


THE MIAMI HERALD 


-led by more than Eighty-four Percent-—with several 
prominent local dealers advertising exclusively in the Herald. 


The comparative figures are: 


THE MIAMI HERALD: 672,175 Lines 
Second Paper: 363,748 Lines 


Che Miami Berald 


FLORIDA’S MOST IMPORTANT NEWSPAPER 
FRANK B. SHUTTS, Publisher 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES: 


J. P. McKinney & Son 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


Gro. M. Koun, 704 Walton Bldg., Atlanta 
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duction of the forthcoming adver- 
tisement, and in brief form told 
the retailer that the new product 
would open up big new territories 
for him in his town. It suggested 
that since a great many people 
would undoubtedly be interested 
in the new product, the dealer 
hold his first order down to the 
number of cabinets which he 
thought he could sell in the first 
thirty days, then to follow with a 
second order as large as he wished 
to make it. This suggestion that 
the demand for the new product 
would undoubtedly outrun the sup- 
ply, together with an order card 
attached to the broadside, brought 
remarkable results. As Mr. Jones 
says: 

“While this broadside was in- 
tended primarily as an announce- 
ment of the new cabinet, it 
produced more mail-order business 
than any piece of literature we 
had sent out in years, and the bulk 
of this business came from new 
customers and inactive accounts.” 

Soon after, the first advertising 
appeared in the form of four-color 
pages in women’s magazines and 
other national mediums. The ad- 
vertising in adequate space of 
single pages and  double-page 
spreads, told the complete story 
of the new Hoosier model and at 
the same time featured the special 
new suite of kitchen furniture and 
the Hoosier step-ladder stool. In 
the second and larger broadside 
which followed the appearance of 
the first advertising, a two-page 
advertisement was reproduced and 
a very direct appeal made to each 
retailer to go out after logical 
buyers in his territory, women who 
had always wanted to own a 
Hoosier but never before thought 
they could afford it, as well as 
those economical housewives who, 
because they could now buy a real 
Hoosier for $39.75 felt also that 
they could spend extra money for 
extra units like tables and kitchen 
furniture. In this second broad- 
side an income chart was shown. 
It made each dealer see in a very 
graphic way just how much extra 
sales territory the new price would 
open up. 

The result of. this carefully 
planned announcement first to the 
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sales force, then to the public and 
the trade has brought, the com- 
pany states, unusual results. The 
first magazine announcement 
proved somewhat of a: sensation, 
so much so that demand actually 
did outstrip supply.. In addition 
to this the company is securing 
favorable reports from its dealers 
and a big volume of repeat busi- 
ness from those retailers who 
ordered the thirty-day supply at 
the start. 


MANY PROSPECTS PURCHASED HIGH- 
PRICED CABINETS 


A feature of the campaign on 
the lower-priced leader which will 
interest every manufacturer who 
has considered a similar plan, is 
this. A very fair percentage of 
people, new prospects, drawn to the 
local store by the advertising of 
the new low-priced cabinet actually 
purchased the _ better quality, 
higher-priced cabinets. In a great 
many cases also the advertising has 
had the effect of selling an in- 
creasing number of complete 
kitchen and breakfast-room suites. 

The average retailer as well as 
the manufacturer is always inter- 
ested in opening up new territory. 
The plan of the company in call- 
ing the retailer’s attention to the 
economic outskirts in his cwn 
home town is an effective mrethod 
of enlisting his co-operation in an 
attempt to add to his own sales 
volume. 





Mail-Order Accounts to 
Campbell-Ewald 


The Scher-Hirst Company, made-to- 
order men’s clothes, and the MacGregor 
Company, ready-made men’s clothes, 
both of Cleveland, and the Detroit 
School of Trades and the Roberts Port: 
able Tub Company, both of Detroit, have 
placed their advertising accounts with 
the Campbell-Ewald Company, Detroit. 
advertising agency. All of these con 
cerns are engaged in conducting mail- 
order businesses. 


W. E. Moffett Joins New 
York “Graphic”’ 


William E. Moffett, recently with The 
S. C. Beckwith Special Agency, pw 
lishers’ representative, has been 4p 
pointed advertising manager of the 
national advertising department of ue 
New York Graphic. e had _ been a 
vertising manager of the Pi 
Leader for twelve years. 
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Breadth and Depth 


HE circulation of FASHIONABLE 
DRESS measures up to both 
dimensions. 


Its BREADTH is proven by A.B.C. 
figures which show that it has the 
largest circulation of any Magazine 
of Fashion selling at thirty-five cents 
a copy. 


Its DEPTH is proven by an analysis of 
the letters received from its readers. 


For example: The February issue of 
FASHIONABLE DRESS reached the 
newsstands on December 25th. Yet 
23% of the total number of letters 
written by its readers, in which refer- 
ence was made to the Editorial and 
Advertising pages of that issue, were 
received during the month of March. 


Thus more than three months have 
elapsed before the total correspondence 
relating to the February issue started 
to pinch out. 
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The Better Homes Movement 
that has been sweeping the coun- 
try during the past decade has 
not only made the American 
housewife more discriminating in her choice of household 
furniture and furnishings but it has also given to designers 
and manufacturers the incentive to create better and 
more beautiful things. It has revolutionized retail selling 
methods and placed the merchandising of furniture, car- 
pets, rugs, draperies, lamps and interior decorations on a 
plane of professional service. Mid-Victorian ugliness has 
no longer a place in the American scheme of living. 


This is particularly true in Cincinnati, ‘‘the most Amer- 
ican of American cities.” Here every third home is owned 
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Better Homes 
Cincinnati 


by the family that occupies it — and home ownership is 
the strongest incentive to home betterment. In Cincinnati 
every day is ‘‘better homes day”’ and every edition of Cin- 
cinnati’s leading newspaper is a special ‘“‘better homes edi- 
tion,” carrying at least two solid pages of matter devoted 
solely to the home, its management and its beautification. 


That the Times-Star should have become the recognized 
leader in the better homes movement in Cincinnati was 
but the natural outcome of its dominant leadership in 
home circulation, reaching as it does, practically every 
native white family in the city and contiguous trading 
area, the homes where better furniture and furnishings 
are to be used and enjoyed. 


Such, in brief, is the explanation for the unchallenged 
dominance of the Times-Star in display lineage for furni- 
ture and furnishings. Year after year, with unvarying reg- 
ularity, the merchants who sell furniture, floor coverings, 
draperies, lamps and articles of household decoration, 
register the responsiveness of the Cincinnati public in 
increased display advertising in the Times-Star. 


And such too, in brief, is the explanation for the over- 
whelming leadership of the Times-Star as the medium of 
contact with the Cincinnati market for those manufac- 
turers whose products are distributed through the retail 
furniture, carpet and household supply stores of this great 
city in which every day is “better homes day.” 


TIMES-STAR 


Martin L. Marsh, Eastern Rep. Kellogg M. Patterson, Western Rep. 
927 Brunswick Bldg., New York 904 Union Trust Bldg., Chicago 
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Dealers Agree Farm Women 
Buy Kitchen Cabinets 


Dealers in more than fifty towns serving farm 
trade were asked their opinion of the possibility 
of selling kitchen cabinets to farm women. * 

A total of 88.2% believe in this market! A big 
part of them say it is even better than town 
sales. Twelve per cent believe it is the only real 
and unlimited cabinet market left to the farmer. 

Facts like these confirm one’s faith in the farm 
woman as a dependable sales source. Is it any 
wonder that analytical space buyers give prom- 
inent place to the only magazine edited exclus- 
ively for farm women? 


THE 


FARMER'S WIFE 


A Magazine for Farm Women 
Webb Publishing Company, Publishers 


EAS ARES pay pace ian cogs “s : 
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St. Paul, Minn. 
Western Representatives Eastern Representatives 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
307 N. Michigan Ave. 250 Park Avenue 


Chicago, Ill. New York 
Members Audit Bureau of Circulation 








* Copy of this survey sent on request. 
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How to Check Returns on Sales 
Letters 


No Accurate Yardstick Will Be Found Until] Advertising Is Elected 
to the Academy of Exact Sciences 


Tue Spare Surrt ComPany 
Butter, Pa. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I have received so many helpful ideas 
from your publication that I feel sure 
you can help me in solving a problem 
that has me guessing. Yes, I mean guess- 
ing—for I can only guess at the results 
of my circular letters. 

I would like to have your suggestions 
as to means of having an accurate check 
on results of circular letters. 

When I send out a circular letter, I 
enclose an order blank which is of dif- 
ferent color from the one used in the 
previous letter. 

This gives me a check on results of 
each letter, but it is far from accurate, 
for I receive many orders that are on 
the merchant’s letterheads, along with 
those orders sent in on our order blank. 

We receive each day a number of 
orders, yet after a circular letter goes 
out, the mail is considerably larger. Yet 
I cannot tell how many the orders 
sent in on private letterheads are the 
result of my letters. 

Any suggestions you can offer will be 
greatly appreciated. 

y company subscribes for both 
Painters’ Ink Weekly and Monthly. 
Tae Spaipe Suirt Company 
C. E, SHEWALTER, 

Sales Department. 


Tus inquiry was shown a man 
who stands in the very front 
rank of business letter writers and 
counsellors. He said: “If buyers 
show a decided disposition not to 
use the order blank enclosed with 
the sales letter, then there is some- 
thing wrong with the order blank 
itself. Probably it can be improved 
in some way. One should study it 
carefully to learn if there isn’t 
some method of changing it so 
that it will be easier, more con- 
venient and more attractive for the 
buyer to use, 

“On the other hand, if a manu- 
facturer simply wants to know 
how effective his letters are, why 
not stop sending those letters out 
for a time? Some gauge of their 
selling power would become fairly 

ent in a few weeks.” 

As a business grows in size, steps 
are inevitably taken to systematize 
its affairs. Forms are drawn up 
to cover purchasing, invoicing, 
acknowledging orders, and corre- 
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spondence. The aim, of course, is 
to save time and to minimize error 
by standardization. Most manufac- 
turers, when they buy materials 
or merchandise, prefer to use their 
own order blanks. Many of them 
have gone to considerable study to 
perfect these blanks. Among re- 
tail merchants this trend is not as 
pronounced as among manufac- 
turers, but it is only natural that 
a merchant should send in his 
order on his own letterhead or 
order blank unless the order blank 
forwarded to him is more conve- 
nient. 

The manufacturer who has rea- 
sons for wanting buyers to order 
on the blank that he furnishes may 
do several things to promote that 
action. 

1. He can make the order blank 
more convenient for the buyer, 
more attractive, easier to use. 

2. He can key the merchandise 
in-his sales letter or describe it in 
phraseology that the buyer is 
likely to repeat in making out the 
order. This, while it may not lead 
to using his order blank, may 
afford a more complete measure of 
the effectiveness of the sales letter. 

3. He can frankly ask a few 
customers why they don’t use the 
order blank that he encloses. Their 
answers may be the basis for im- 
proving the order blank. 

4. He can stress the order blank 
and its convenience in the sales 
letter by showing how its use helps 
the manufacturer give better ser- 
vice. That is, he can sell the de- 
sirability of using his order blanks. 

In this case, the Spaide Shirt 
Company does not question the 
value of its sales letters. It knows 
that these letters stimulate orders. 
The question is “How much?” 
That is a fair question, and it is 
only in attempting to answer ques- 
tions like this that advertising 
makes any approach to being a 
science. Printers’ INK recommends 
that any advertiser who is asking 








“How much?” ought, in fairness 
to himself and to advertising, to 
read “The Immeasurables of Ad- 
vertising” by Henry Eckhardt in 
the December 31, 1925, issue of 
Printers’ INK and “The Never 
Can Tell of Advertising,” by 
Hiram Blauvelt in the January 
issue of Printers’ INK MONTHLY. 
Efforts looking to the making of 
an exact science out of advertising 
are commendable in that they will 
likely result in the riddance of 
wastes. Nevertheless, advertising is 
going to continue as an art and as 
a craft even while it progresses to- 
ward the scientific goal, and faith 
is one of the many qualities that 
successful advertising demands of 
its users.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Oklahoma Laundry Owners to 
Advertise 


An educational advertising campaign 
was endorsed by the Oklahoma Laundry 
Owners Association at its recent annual 
convention in Oklahoma City. A com- 
mittee is to be appointed soon to handle 
the details of the campaign. 
Tentative plans provide for a three- 
ear program including newspaper space, 

klets for the housewife ard outdoor 
advertising. The campaign is to be 
financed by an assessment against each 
member of the association of two-tenths 
of one per cent of the gross business of 
the member laundry. 

R. Wolverton, Tulsa, is president of 
the association. J. C. McKelvie, Mc- 
Alester, is vice-president and C. E. 
Render, Tulsa, is secretary. 


Gardner Motors Appoints 
Halsey Dunwoody 


Halsey Dunwoody has been appointed 
vice-president and general sales man- 
ager of The Gardner Motor Company, 
Inc., St. Louis. He will direct the de- 
partments of sales, advertising, parts and 
service. Mr. Dunwoody was formerly 
vice-president of the Finance and 
Trading Corporation of New York. 


Advertising Campaign Planned 


for Texas 
A committee has been formed to 
raise $500,000 to advertise Texas na- 
tionally. John Carpenter, vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Texas Power and Light Company, is 
chairman. 


“The American Restaurant 
Digest’ Changes Name 


The name of The American Restaurant 
Digest, published by the Patterson Pub- 
lishing Company, Chicago, has been 
changed to The Restaurant Digest. 
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Westinghouse Electric Sales 
Force Reorganized 


The sales department of the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, East Pittsburgh, Pa., has been re- 
organized. Among the changes an- 
nounced by E. D. Kilburn, vice-president 
and general sales manager, are the fol- 
lowing appointments: 

. H. Sniffin, formerly sales manager 
of the power department, as assistant to 
the vice-president; T. J. Pace, formerly 
sales manager of the supply department 
as director of sales; J. M. Curtin, for- 
merly sales manager of the industrial de- 
partment, as industrial sales manager; 

Lambert, formerly sales manager 
of the railway department, as transporta- 
tion sales manager, and A. C. Streamer, 
formerly assistant to the manager of the 
supply department, as assistant director 
of sales. 


M. H. Newton Advanced by 
McGraw-Hill 


M. H. Newton has been appointed di- 
rector of advertising service activities 
of the McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, New York. For the last three 
years he has been Cleveland manager 
of the Electric Ratiway Journal and Bus 
Transportation. He was at one time 
advertising manager of The White Com- 





pany, Cleveland. 
R. T. Gebler with F. J. Ross 
Agency 
Robert T. Gebler, formerly with 


Hanff-Metzger, Inc., and more recently 
with the Patterson-Andress Company, 
Inc., both of New York, has joined the 
merchandising service staff of the F. J. 
Ross Company, New York advertising 
agency. 


J. C. Burton Returns to 
Erwin, Wasey 


J. C. Burton, recently with Lennen 
& Mitchell, Inc., New York, has joined 
the New York office of Erwin, Wasey & 
Company. He had been with Erwin, 
Wasey in Chicago for a period of six 
years previous to his connection with 
Lennen & Mitchell. 


Aldus Printers and Jean Berté 


Consolidated 
The plant of Jean Berté, Inc., New 
York, printing, has been consolidated 
with The Aldus Printers, Inc., also 
of New York, which has acquired_ the 
American producing rights to the Jean 
Berté process of water color printing. 


Joins Crown-Willamette Paper 
Company 


W. Brightman, formerly sales man- 
ager of the Northern Paper Mills, 


Green Bay, Wis, has hecome sales man- 
ager of the Crown-Willamette Paper 
Company, San Francisco. 
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“Give Me a Child 


for the first seven years of his life, and I 
care not who has him afterwards.” 


So wrote a sage of olden times, emphasizing 
a fundamental truth which the national 
advertiser of today is just beginning 
to appreciate. 


While educating the child to the 
value of your product, you reach 
the parents also in the most 
effective way possible. 


Would you like to have your advertising 
asked for, read many times over and 
thoroughly understood? The secret is in 
the right kind of a merchandising story of 
your product, designed to reach the family 
through the child. 


Write us for details. 


Charles Francis Press 


461 Eighth Avenue Telephone Lackawanna 4300 


Printing Crafts Building, New York 





De Laval Shows How to Develop 
Farm Replacement Market 






Current De Laval Farm-Paper Copy Sells New Model Separators to 
Those Who Own Old Ones 


Ar some years of using 
many different appeals to sell 
cream separators to the farmers 
of the country, the De Laval 
Separator Company for the last 
nine months has gone back to an 
old appeal—replacement. 

The present campaign has been 
running for nine months in prac- 
tically all the farm papers of the 
United States. It centres around 
the idea that the new De Laval 
cream separator will skim milk 
cleaner than any other separator. 
In this message no distinction is 
made between old De _ Laval 
machines and old machines of other 
brands. The appeal is clean-cut— 
that the new machine will save 
money for any farmer using an 
old separator. y 

According to,.C. L. Reisner, ad- 
vertising manager, the company 
estimates that there are two million 
separators in use in this country 
which are wasting butter-fat. But, 
so long as these machines appar- 
ently run all right, their owners 
think they are giving perfect ser- 
vice. The problem has been to 
convince farmers that the new 
machine will skim cleaner and will 
increase their income from creatn. 

To carry this conviction to the 
farmer, the De Laval replacement 
campaign features this paragraph 
in practically all of its advertising : 

“Ask your De Laval agent to 
bring out a new De Laval and try 
this simple test. After separating 
with your old separator, wash its 
bowl and tinware in the skim-milk. 
Hold: the skim-milk at normal 
room temperature and run _ it 
through a new De Laval. Have 
the cream thus recovered weighed 
and tested; then you can tell ex- 
actly if your old machine is wast- 
ing cream, and what a new De 
Laval will save.” 

For the purpose of catching the 
attention of the farm reader, each 
of these layouts is headed by a 
striking picture which graphically 





illustrates the thought that the old 
machine may be inefficient. 

Under a picture of a hog, with 
a napkin around its neck, gaily 
spooning cream out of a pan, is the 
line: “Do you feed your hogs 
cream?” Then: “Of course, you 
wouldn’t do so knowingly—with 
butter-fat worth 40 cents to 50 
cents a pound. Yet hundreds of 
thousands of people are feeding 
large amounts of cream in skim- 
milk to their hogs, because of in- 
efficient separators.” 

Another picture shows a farmer 

stumbling and letting a can of 
cream spill over the creamery load- 
ing platform while two workmen 
laugh at him. “Just suppose you 
did this every week,” says the copy. 
“Suppose you spilled a can of 
cream every week just as you were 
about to deliver it to the creamery 
or cream station. Naturally you 
would call a halt on such a costly 
habit. But you may be doing the 
same thing in a different way with- 
out realizing it—because of a poor 
separator.” 
_ Then, to remove the last objec- 
tion to giving up the old separator, 
the company says “trade in your 
old separator.” This trade-in is 
reported to be made on a standard 
allowance according to_the size of 
the new machine bought and ac- 
cording to the make of the old 
machine. The dealer makes the 
allowance. He, in turn, sends the 
company the bowl of the traded- 
in machine together with a piece 
of the frame that bears the serial 
number. 

The outstanding feature of the 
De Laval appeal is that it reaches 
the replacement field regardless of 
whether the old machine is its own 
brand or not. Thus, without in 
the least jeopardizing the com- 
pany’s reputation as built up on 
old models, it adds to a half cen- 
tury’s good-will to show that the 
new machine is even better than 
the old. 
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Information for 


Business Men 
Furnished by 
The Government | 


It seems natural that, with all the business 
information of practical use and constructive 
value developed by the government—there 
should be a direct way provided for getting 
that valuable information into the hands of 
business men.. But until the 4th of last 
March there was no way. Now there is! The 
United States Daily—gathering this business 
news and information—prints it daily—and 
sends it out from Washington at fifteen 
dollars a year—to the leading business and 
financial men—the country over. 

Let your advertising appear along with 
this news and information and reach men 
practically inaccessible through any other 
channel. 


Che Anited States Baily 
“Washington 


New York Office: Chicago Office San Francisco Office: 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. London Guarantee Bldg. Bulletin Building 
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THERE ARE SIX NATIONAL 


FARM PAPERS. USING THEIR 
FEBRUARY ISSUES AS A BASIS 
OF COMPARISON WE FIND: 


—The Country Gentleman carried 
36.9% of the total advertising 
lineage. 


—The Country Gentleman ALONE 
carried 4,269 more lines of adver- 
tising than the combined total of 
the next two papers. 
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—The Country Gentleman, in the ad- 
vertising of products used on the 
farm or in its operation, carried 
41.4% of the total. 


—The Country Gentleman carried 
62.2% of all the automotive adver- 
tising. 

—The Country Gentleman, the mod- 
ern farm paper, is in every way the 
leading publication through which 
to reach those whose homes, or 
whose interests, are in the country. 


seOUNITY (jentleman 


More than 1,200,000 a month 








THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Advertising Offices: Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, 
Boston, San Francisco, Detroit, Cleveland 
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*“‘Where Buyer and Seller Meet’’ 








Circulation Has Unusual Value When 
Measured in Terms of Users 


The outstanding factor that distin- not depend on the number of copies 
guishes the City Directory as anadver- sold but is measured by the number of 
tising medium is the assured contact persons who consult it. When you 
with a maximum of buying : consider that every copy 
power. of your City Directory lives 


i ‘ for at least a year and is 
Mute testimony of continual consulted many times you 
use is registered by the ‘dog begin to sense. what direc- 
eared’” and well thumbed tory circulation means in 
City Directories available devens of undes. 
for public reference in stores, 
hotels, banks and other You can capitalize this ex- 
places. Information seekers Thistrademark appears tensive user circulation by 
wear out several directories * 4érectories of leading prominently emphasizing 
annually at each of many publishers and insuring your business 
ints where the courtesy of their use in your City Directory. Our booklet 
is extended by progressive business Directories; What They Are, How Thy 
people. Function and Their Place in Advertising 
Circulation of a City Directory does tells you how. Send for free copy. 


ASSOCIATION of 
NORTH AMERICAN DIRECTORY PUBLISHERS 


Headquarters 
524 Broadway, New York City 






























Consider the Salesman When You 
Write His Customers 


Some Letters to Customers and Prospects Which Won the Commendation 
of Salesmen 


By Wilfred Kean 


Assistant Sales Manager, The Estate Stove Company 


OME time ago, I was discussing 

our sales correspondence with 
one of our better salesmen. On 
looking over our letters, he men- 
tioned the fact that he had always 
considered our letters very. effec- 
tive, better than the average, but 
that he had one criticism to make 
—we told the customer too much. 
We presented our whole proposi- 
tion in the first letter, or enough 
of our proposition so that the 
dealer thought he had the whole 
proposition. Then, when the sales- 
man called, he was often met with 
the argument: 

“Yes, I know all about your 
proposition, and I am not inter- 
ested.” Probably the dealer did 
not know all about the proposition, 
but the salesman had that wall to 
break down before he could open 
his presentation. 

In order to get at the facts of 
the case, we sent a letter to.a num- 
ber of our salesmen asking them 
what they thought would be the 
most effective letter to send out in 
answer to inquiries regarding our 
production. We asked our sales- 
men, for example, whether they 
preferred to have us list the vari- 
ous forms of co-operation we 
could give a dealer to help him 
make the most of his agency, or 
whether they preferred to have us 
merely state that our salesmen 
would have a very interesting 
Proposition to submit to him, an 
that the salesman would go over 
this proposition in detail when he 
called. 

_Their answers, almost to a man, 
disagreed with this particular 
salesman, showing that the major- 
ity of salesmen prefer to have 
Prospective dealers given as much 
information as possible about our 
merchandising plans, without, how- 
ever, actually giving the details. 

notable exception came from 
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a salesman in Pennsylvania who 
answered our letter, in part, as 
follows: 


Not every man likes lemon pie. I 
am one of them, All dealers can’t be 
handled alike, whether it is an inquiry 
or a complaint. 

Per: y, I think I can write closer 
letters to some of these peculiar peo- 
ple in the Pennsylvania Dutch section, 
ecause I am thoroughiy familiar with 

. . $ = folks — only 
judge an inquirer by re 
ceived. I may possibly know him 

ersonally and for that reason I might 

ve a er chance to get under his 
skin than a general letter aimed to 
cover the average man. 

My cuggeies would be that you 
merely acknowledge the letter, send 
some literature describing the product 
asked about, and tell him that there are 
several dealers in towns very close to 
him who made big profits out of 
our product last year. Tell him that 
the plans for making these profits 
cannot be presented in detail in a let- 
ter, but that your salesman, Mr. 
will write him immediately or call on 
him to over the agency proposition 
in detail. A short letter like this, 
followed up by a more detailed letter 
or person call by the salesman, who 
is in a_ position to understand the 
peculiarities of his trade, will be more 
effective than any general letter which 
could be sent out by the best sales 
correspondent on earth. 


While the suggestion is un- 
doubtedly a good one for this 
salesman, who happens to have 
the knack of writing good. sales 
letters to his own trade, it would 
be entirely wrong for the average 
salesman who does not understand 
the principles of successful sales 
correspondence. 

A good idea seems to be, there- 
fore, to suit your sales correspon- 
dence to your salesman as well as 
to your product, your territory and 
your prospect. The salesman may 
or may not be a good correspon- 
dent, but he probably thinks he is. 
Within reasonable limits, therefore, 
your sales correspondence can 
profitably be governed by the 
salesman himself. If your letters 
are the type your salesman wants 


their preferences. 
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you to write, the kind he thinks 
sounds well, it increases the sales- 
man’s confidence in the house. 
Also, it is certain that he can fit 
his canvass more closely to the 
letter if his opinions are taken 
into consideration in writing it. 

In our business, it is seldom pos- 
sible to make dealer arrangements 
by mail. Therefore, letters in an- 
swer to inquiries are usually re- 
ferred to the salesmen without de- 
tails of the proposition or prices 
being given. For most of our 
salesmen, a letter like the follow- 
ing has been found effective: 


Your inquiry of November 5 is very 
much appreciated and we are pleased 
to have the opportunity of telling you 
about the Estate Heatrola. Enclosed 
is a booklet describing it in detail. 

The Heatrola is the original cabinet 
style circulating heater. It has en- 
abled occupants of thousands of small 
homes to enjoy heat and comfort with- 
out going to the trouble and expense 
of installing a basement furnace. The 
satisfied users in all sections of the 
country serve as indisputable testimony 
of its efficiency. 

The Heatrola offers you profit pos- 
sibilities beyond any other heating ap- 
pliance. It has become the leading 
seller in the heating line, and many 
dealers in your section of the country 
have made a phenomenal siaccess with 
its sale. You will find a very recep- 
tive market for it among the smaller 
homes in your locality—with or with- 
out basements—especially those which 
have been heated with the old-fash- 
ioned heating stoves. 

In connection with the agency for 
the Heatrola, we offer you our thor- 
ough co-operation in developing your 
market. Following are some of the 
ways in which we help you sell Heat- 
rolas: 

1. Extensive national advertising. 
Our present campaign is the most ex- 
tensive in the history of the Estate 
Stove Company, consisting of double 
page ads in the ...... eer 

2. Special sales campaigns to help 
you sell Heatrolas throughout the year. 

3. Sales letters to your good pros- 


pects. 

4. Booklets, pamphlets, display cards, 
newspaper electros, movie slides and 
other attractive dealer helps. 

finance plan, to enable you to 
sell Estate Products on partial pay- 
ments without tying up your own 
capital. 
here are so many things to be gone 
into in regard to the Heatrola agency— 
about our advertising and selling plans 
—that we cannot cover all of them 
in one letter. We have, therefore, 
asked our representative, Mr. ...... 
to call on you the next time he is 
 eccres to explain our plan to you. 

Mr. ...00. will have a very inter- 
poasee F story to tell you of the profit 
possibilities in the MHeatrola agency, 
and we urge you to go over all details 
of our proposition with him. 
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Not a particularly strong sales 
letter perhaps—not the kind you 
would send out to a mailing list 
of dealers who had shown no in- 
terest in your product. But the 
reader’s interest is shown by the 
inquiry, and the letter does what it 
is supposed to—it gives sufficient 
information about the merchandis- 
ing plans to enable the salesman to 
secure a more courteous interview. 
The letter is followed by others at 
regular intervals, the number de- 
pending on the length of time in- 
—_o before the salesman can 
call. 

In cases like those our Pennsyl- 
vania representative mentioned, 
this letter is very much shortened, 
in line with his suggestions. The 
salesman, in turn, follows up this 
letter with one of his own, when- 
ever possible pointing to some 
dealer near the inquirer who has 
made a success with the sale of the 
appliance about which the pros- 
pective dealer has inquired. 

After the salesman calls, if he 
is successful in lining up. the 
dealer, the merchant is sent a 
rather lengthy letter, thanking him 
for his order, acknowledging the 
territory arrangements made with 
him by the salesman, and going 
into greater detail regarding our 
advertising and selling helps. It 
merely mentions the sales manual 
which is sent to him, in an effort 
to get him to read and study it 
thoroughly, and he is urged to 
look for the monthly editions of 
our house-organ for new sales 
promotion ideas. This letter is 
followed up from time to time 
with other letters, giving the dealer 
merchandising information and 
ideas about that part of our line 
which he carries. 

If the salesman does not sell the 
dealer, but reports that the man 1s 
a favorable prospect, the dealer 1s 
thanked for the courtesies shown 
the salesman, is given a few other 
thoughts about our line and prod- 
ucts, and is put on a prospect mail- 
ing list to receive literature and 
follow-up material from time to 
time. Unusually good prospects 
are put on the mailing list to re 
ceive the monthly house organ, as 
the records of success of some of 
the better dealers is often instru- 
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cAnnouncement 
To National Advertisers | | 


and 


Advertising Agencies. | 
On April 1st | 


The National Advertising Departments of | 


New York Evening Journal 
| Baltimore Evening News 
Baltimore American | 
| Washington Evening Times | 
| Washington Herald | 
| | 
} 








Atlanta Evening Georgian 
Atlanta Sunday American i 


will be combined 
with offices in | 
New York— Chicago— Detroit 


W. G. HOBSON, Eastern Manager 
2 Columbus Circle | 
Telephone: Circle 5400 


Chicago Office: Detroit Office: fi 
F. E. CRAWFORD FRANKLYN PAYNE {ff 
Representative i 
1351 Book Building HW: 





h 
New York Office: : 
i 





I Western Manager 
i} 913 Hearst Building | 
All under direction of: 
JAMES C. DAYTON, Publisher i 
NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL 
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mental in selling a prospective 
dealer. 

Between salesmen’s calls on es- 
tablished accounts, a letter can do 
a great deal in keeping the sales- 
man in the customer’s mind, espe- 
cially if considerable time elapses 
between the calls. A little para- 
graph or two helps to cement the 
relation between the customer and 
your salesman. Perhaps a cata- 
logue is sent. A _ little phrase 
like: “At the request of our Mr. 
Smith, we are sending you our 
new catalogue, just from the 
press,” helps keep the salesman in 
the buyer’s mind, and also pleases 
the salesman who, being human, 
likes to see his name referred to in 
correspondence or print. 

A complaint letter is often a 
difficult one to handle, especially if 
the customer complains about ser- 
vice given by a salesman or prom- 
ises made by the salesman which 
are not kept. 

Quite often the customer is 
wrong and has merely taken a dis- 
like to the salesman, or is attempt- 
ing to get some concession that he 
is not justly entitled to. The cor- 
respondent has the problem, there- 
fore, of showing the customer 
where he is wrong, at the same 
time keeping him on good terms 
with the salesman. On the other 
hand, the salesman may actually 
have broken some promise, or he 
may have over-stepped the bound- 
ary of good business practice in 
his desire to get the customer’s 
business. 

As a general rule, we have 
found it best, wherever possible, 
merely to write a conciliatory let- 
ter, stating that we feel sure that 
the salesman’s mistake, if such it 
was, was made inadvertently, and 
that the correspondence was being 
turned over to the salesman to 
take this matter up personally. We 
try to point out to the customer 
that the salesman has always been 
found very reliable and fair and 
that we feel sure that the sales- 
man’s personal call will adjust the 
matter to everyone’s satisfaction. 
If the salesman has over-stepped 
the boundary or used some poor 
judgment, we are inclined, wher- 
ever possible, to excuse the sales- 
man’s mistake by saying that the 
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salesman may have misunderstood 
some instructions sent him, or that 
a new rule had gone into effect of 
which the salesman had not heard, 
or some other similar excuse. We 
much prefer to have the blame 
placed on some individual in the 
home office, who is really nothing 
but a name to the customer, even 
if the salesman is actually at fault. 
We may ride the salesman rather 
hard in our correspondence with 
him, but we try to make every 
reasonable excuse for him to the 
dealer. 

If, on the other hand, the dealer 
is in the wrong, it is best to tell 
him so if necessary. It is usually 
safer in the long run to try to 
point out his own mistake to the 
dealer, as diplomatically as pos- 
sible, and keep his confidence in 
the salesman intact, than have him 
feel that the house prefers his 
viewpoint right or wrong, to the 
salesman’s, and have him lose all 
confidence in the salesman, or else 
take a superior attitude to him. 

A very unusual case came up 
some time ago where a dealer ob- 
jected to a new salesman calling on 
him. He had formerly been served 
by one of our other salesmen, a 
man with whom he had been on 
very friendly terms for a number 
of years and he was obviously 
prejudiced against the new man. 
After the salesman’s second call 
the dealer wrote a letter to the 
house, saying that the new man 
had been of no help to him and if 
we wanted to keep his business we 
would have to let the first man 
call on him. : 

Under the new arrangement, this 
was absolutely impossible. Also, 
we knew that this man was 
a prejudiced attitude, but that he 
could be prejudiced just as vi0- 
lently in favor of a man as he was 
against him. Our letter to him, in 
part, read as follows: 


As you undoubtedly know, Mr. 
Johnson has a large number of cus- 
tomers in Michigan, and it has been 
absolutely impossible for him to help 
each of them in their sales work. We 
believe that he is planning his route 
so that he , able w spend = 
time with u later on this year, 
at the tales of the busiest selling 
season, when he can be of the most 

to you. 


hel 
It is only natural that, since you are 
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New Boston Combination 
Well Accepted 


The new optional combination rate of the Boston 
Evening American and the Daily Advertiser has 
been exceptionally well received by advertisers. 
March, first month of the combination, w:tnessed 
substantial display advertising gains for both pa- 
pers. American gained 52,324 lines and the Daily 
Advertiser 88,106 lines over the corresponding 
month last year. 


Boston Evening American 
Boston Daily Advertiser 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATION 


Rodney E. Boone H. A. Koeler 
9 East 40th St. Hearst Bldg. 
New York City Chicago, Ill. 


S. B. Chittenden Louis C. Boone 


5 Winthrop Sq. Book Tower Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. Detroit, Michigan 


Watch for Boston April A.B.C. Statements 
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Mrs. Wyomin 

























N This advertisement is one of a series 
e ® appearing as a full page in The 
Enquirer. Each advertisement personalizes a 
Cincinnati suburb, by describing the type of 
woman characteristic of that suburb; in each 
advertisement, too, The Enquirer’s coverage of 
; the district is shown. 


THE CINCINNATI 


““Goes to the home, 
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.... to whom living 
is an art 


ee critic who claims the art of living is 
dead should visit Mrs. Wyoming in her 
model community. He would quickly re- 
vise his opinion. For... 


Just take a snapshot of Mrs. Wyoming’s 
home: How happy the choice of decora- 
tions and furniture! Everything tasteful. 
Everything correct. No need to tell you 
Mrs. Wyoming is a modern woman and an 
efficient housekeeper. 


But glance at the library table. A program 
of last night’s Symphony. A golf card with 
three par holes. Books, magazines and a 
bridge tally. No need to tell you of the 
busy life that Mrs. Wyoming leads. 


And no need to ask, Mr. Advertiser, if you 
desire Mrs. Wyoming asapatron. She has 
money to spend, and she spends it. 


But—how can you reach this most desirable 
prospect? What medium will carry your 
advertising message into her home? The 
Enquirer is delivered every morning to 439 
of the 742 residence buildings of this smart 
suburb. 


Besides, Mr. Advertiser, this Enquirer circu- 
lation is home-delivered at an hour when 
Mrs. Wyomingisatleisure. You talk to her 
when she has time and the desire to listen— 
before, not after, her shopping trip! 
I. A. KLEIN R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 


, ENQUIRER 


stays in the home”? 
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far better acquainted with Mr. Brown 
than you are with Mr. Johnson, you 
would like to continue to do business 
with Mr. Brown. However, we aré 
sure that once you know Mr. Jo 
as well as you know Mr. Brown, you 
will find him ready to help you to the 
fullest extent in putting over a mutu- 
ally-profitable business on Estate Prod- 
ucts in your city. He is thoroughly 
acquainted with the Estate Line, 
knows all of yovr territory, and we 
feel sure that you will find him just 
as energetic and just as capable of 
beiging you as Mr. Brown has q 
e have referred your letter to Mr. 
Johnson with the request that he get 
in touch with you = as soon as pos- 
sible and let you ow when you can 
expect him in your city to help you 
with your sales work. 


The salesman immediately fol- 
lowed this up with a personal call. 
In a letter to the house, he made 
the following comment: 


I take off my hat and bow low 
before you in handling this matter as 

u have. Your faith in me as evi- 
enced by your letter to this customer 
is one of the finest tributes ever paid 
a salesman. If this man could run 
the Estate organization he would do so, 
and soon have it in bankruptcy. How- 
ever, he is in line now, but your letter 
to him enabled me to get under his 
skin in a way I never would have been 
able to do alone. 


When a salesman leaves the firm, 
a letter announcing his resignation 
can, at the same time, build good- 
will for his successor. Especially 
if the former salesman has been 
promoted to a better position with 
another concern, the general spirit 
of good-will expressed for the de- 
parted salesman should permeate 
the entire letter and react to the 
benefit of the new man. 

Take, for example, the following 
short letter: 


You will be very glad to know, we 
are sure, that our mutual friend, John 
- Adams, who has covering the 
Florida territory for the past eight 
years, has been promoted to the sales 
management of the Barton Manufac- 
turing Company of Atlanta, Ga. : 

Our feeling of personal loss at being 
deprived of the service of so excellent 
a representative as Mr. Adams is more 
than offset by our pleasure in his de- 
cided advancement, and we feel sure 
that your best wishes, as well as ours, 
go with him. Mr. Adams takes up his 
— “er § iemediately, ~ in the 
absence of an opportunity express 
his farewell personally, he has asked 
us to send you his regards and his 


sincere ge amaga of his pleasant re- 
you. 


Mr. Adams is Mr. John 
rdware salesman of many 
Mr. Stanton is - 


lations wit 
Suscesiing 

Stanton, a ha 

years’ experience. 
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oughly acquainted with the hardware 
business from all angl and knows 
the Florida trade thoroughly and _ well, 
We believe that Mr. Stanton will be 
able to co-operate with you to as good 
advantage as Mr. Adams. Mr. Stanton 
will call on you some time within the 
next two or three days, and will have 
some new plans and new models to 
present to you at that time. We feel 
sure that you will give him the same 
courteous reception and interview that 
you have always given Mr. Adams. 


One of the leading salesmen of 
a Des Moines wholesale hardware 
house was recently taken with 
pneumonia while attempting to set 
a new high record for his territory. 
The following letter, sent special 
delivery over the signature of the 
company’s general manager, pulled 
splendidly : 


You will be more than sorry to hear, 
I know, that Jim Hensley has been 
fighting a battle for the last week with 
pneumonia. 

According to all reports, Jim is 
progressing as favorably as can be ex- 
pected under the circumstances. His 
doctors tell us that the crisis can be 
expected in about six or seven days, 
but we feel that Jim will pass it suc- 
cessfully. We know that you are wish- 


ing for his rapid and _ complete 
recovery, aS we are. 

Jim had expected to see you about 
the middle of next week. ou know 


Jim, as I know him, and you know 
that his territory and dealers are close 
to his heart. e would like to be able 
to take care of your requirements per- 
sonally, but as long as he can’t do 
this, do not know of anything that 
will make him feel better than to 
know that you are not being neglected 
during his absence. 

Enclosed you will find a bulletin of 
some special items, and some particu- 
larly seasonable merchandise that Jim 
wanted to tell you about on this trip. 
Won’t you just list your requirements 
on the enclosed order form and 
it to us in the convenient envelop en- 
closed? We will give your instructions 
ust as careful attention as though Jim 
ad sent the order in to us. 

I feel sure that the knowledge that 
you are being taken care of just as 
though Jim were on the territory 
help to cheer him up and speed him on 
the way to complete recovery. 

With personal regards, I am, 


If there is one great principle 
underlying successful letters for 
backing up the salesman and help- 
ing his work it is this: Do not fail 
to look at the subject of the letter 
from the salesman’s viewpoint. 





George H. Ziemer, for the last five 
years in charge of the dealers’ service 
department of Lindeke, Warner & Sons, 
St. Paul, has been made advertising 
manager. 




















circulation at the 
lowest possible xs 





N.E.Corner of 32” St.an@ Park Ave,NewYork ) Iy 
F.T. Hopkins, General Manager General Motors Building 








all the cities and towns 
within a 40-mile radius, 
has a total population of 
8,910,400. A represen- 
tative poster showing 
covering this area costs 


$450 per day. 


‘Advertising Bureau 


ein outdoor advertising through advertising agencies 
Lytton Bldg, State St.and Jackson Blvd.Chicago 
prs building, Detroit H.F. Gilhofer, Western Manager 
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8,910,400 people live within a radius 
of forty miles from Manhattan. The 
cost of a representative poster show- 
ing dominating this Greater Metro- 
politan District averages $25.26 for 
each half-million population. (The 
daily circulation confronting a repre- 
sentative poster showing is greater 
than the population of a given city, 
town, or district. ) 


Now take any other single advertis- 
ing medium with a circulation of a 
half-million daily, and figure the 
amount of space in that medium you 


can buy for $25. 


Then contrast the relative obscurity 
of these few lines with the dominance 
of the 10 x 25-foot poster in colors. 


National Outdoor Advertising Bureau, Inc. 


F. T. HOPKINS, General Manager H. F. GILHOFER, Western Manager 
N. E. Corner 32nd Street & Park Avenue Lytton Bldg., State St. & Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Detroit Office, General Motors Building 
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If Henry Ford Owned Porto Rico 


A Labor Man Takes a Look at an American Island in Terms of 
Purchasing Power 


By Chester M. Wright 


Of The American Federation of Labor 


Ams. exporters looking 
for markets who scan what 
is known as the Latin-American 
field, will find something interest- 
ing if they will take a look at 
Porto Rico through Henry Ford’s 
glasses. 

Porto Rico is American terri- 
tory, though from an economic 
point of view it is much like 
the great group of Latin-Amer- 
ican nations to which Americans 
look as a continuously increasing 
market. 

The case of Porto Rico is more 
interesting, or should be, because 
that beautiful tropical island is 
under the American flag and is 
proud of it, even though a lot of 
the advantages of American life 
have not yet got around to follow 
the flag across the stretch of water 
that lies between San Juan and 
the mainland. 

There are in Porto Rico 1,- 
400,000 people. Six Latin-American 
nations have populations smaller 
than that of Porto Rico. The island 
is worth looking at, from a purely 
commercial point of view, to say 
nothing about the humanitarian 
point of view, concerning which 
many Porto Ricans think a good 
deal ought to be said. 

In 1925, for which the full fiscal 
year’s figures are available, Porto 
Rico imported roughly $90,000,000 
worth of goods and exported $94,- 
000,000 worth. Fairly sizable figures. 

But the prosperity indicated by 
the figures needs analyzing, where- 
upon it is found that a market 
which now seems as well satisfied 
as its buying capacity permits, is 
not even decently supplied and can 
be made capable of a much greater 
purchasing power. Porto Rican 
exports are mostly to the United 
States and her imports are natu- 
rally mostly from the same source. 

Porto Rico’s principal export 
commodity is sugar. The year’s 
Sugar export volume was valued 
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at roughly $53,000,000. Next comes 
tobacco, either as leaf, cigars or 
cigarettes. After that there trails 
along a long list of minor com- 
modities each in almost insignifi- 
cant volume. 

Here comes a rub. Whereas the 
figures indicate something rather 
close to a trade balance, the 
analyst of conditions in Porto 
Rico will point out that the sugar 
and -tobacco industries of the 
island are owned by residents of 
the mainland, mostly New York- 
ers. He will show that of the 
$53,000,000 credited to Porto Rico 
for last year’s sugar crop, approx- 
imately two-thirds went to owners 
in New York, Canada and Spain, 
where the stock is held. The same 
is true of the tobacco crop, the 
export value of which for the last 
year was about $17,000,000. 

So, when Porto Rico buys $90,- 
000,000 worth of imports it is not 
trading exports for imports but 
is digging down into its impover- 
ished pocket for the bare essen- 
tials of a peon existence, while the 
good things that help to fill up life 
go to New York, to Canada and 
to Spain. 


WHAT PEONS BUY 


Porto Rico is one spot under the 
American flag where peons are to 
be found, living the life typical of 
all Latin-American peonage. The 
export list that goes to a peon 
population naturally is seriously 
restricted. For example, it is es- 
timated that 60 per cent of the 
people of Porto Rico never have 
worn shoes, do not now wear them 
and have not much chance of wear- 
ing them. A potential market for 
a million pairs of shoes, at a min- 
imum, waits for that population to 
find an income of shoe-buying 
volume. 

Skilled mechanics of San Juan 
earn, at the best, $3 and $4 a day, 
but great armies of agricultural 
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laborers in the employ of the great 
sugar centrals, as they are called, 
and on the tobacco plantations, 
are lucky if they get seventy cents 
a day. Women, for the same work, 
are paid an average of forty cents 
a day. There is an island law 
which fixes the minimum wage of 
common labor on public work at 
$1 a day, a high figure, not always 
paid. Agricultural work is sea- 
sonal, and those for whom there 
is employment find an average of 
five idle months in every twelve. 

There is much unemployment. 
So much that both the Bureau of 
Insular Affairs and Governor 
Horace Towner, the resident exec- 
utive, have recommended deporta- 
tion of large numbers of Porto 
Ricans as the only means of bring- 
ing the population down tq an 
employable number. 

An employable number, as seen 
by these officials, means the num- 
ber that can be employed under 
present conditions, with present 
low wages and long hours of work 
per day for those employed. 

If Henry Ford had the island, 
he probably would put the whole 
domain on a six-hour day, raise 
wages to at least a shoe-buying 
level, replace a rice diet with 
a real strength-producing ration 
made possible by better incomes, 
‘increase the productive capacity 
of the island and eliminate peonage 
‘as a level of life. He would prob- 
ably stop the flow of two-thirds 
of the crop value to New York, so 
that Porto Rican imports and ex- 
ports would more nearly balance, 
in fact as well as in surface in- 
dications. 

This is not an effort to muck- 
rake either the political or the in- 
dustrial administration of Porto 
Rico. But it is a matter of some 
moment to the great American 
manufacturing world that under 
our own flag there is such a poten- 
tial market. And it is a cap sheaf 
of evidence added to the long line 
of testimony, of which Printers’ 
Inx has consistently published so 
much, to the effect that low wages 
destroy prosperity, while high 
wages continue prosperity, and in 
fact make prosperity possible. That 
the economic argument and the 
humanitarian argument go so in- 
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timately hand in hand is just that 
much clear gain for humanity. 

Consider the present principal 
imports of Porto Rico. Rice leads 
the list! Rice is the coolie diet, 
the peon diet. It is said of poor 
peoples, of coolies and peons, that 
they like rice, or that they like the 
flour and water paste baked into 
tortillas, that they like beans and 
that they are satisfied with such 
diets. To be sure, because they 
have never known any other. 

It is said that the poor of the 
hot climates like hot diets. They 
do, because hot peppers are a 
counter-irritant to the hook worm 
which is the hot climate concomi- 
tant of bare feet. 


THEY BUY FEW SHOES 


Porto Rico imported $8 000,000 
worth of rice last year and more 
than $2,000,000 worth of beans. In 
textiles, the great volume of im- 
ports were of unbleached cotton 
and printed cotton, the garb of the 
poor. Such signs of affluence as 
pianos and Victrolas figure very 
lightly in the list. There were just 
1,752,316 pairs of shoes imported 
into the island for the 1925 fiscal 
year,. only a little over an average 
of one pair per inhabitant. How- 
ever it was an average of about 
three pairs per inhabitant of the 
shoe-wearing population. If the 
entire population could buy shoes, 
the importing ability of Porto 
Rico in the matter of shoes would 
just about treble, bringing the im- 
portation of shoes up to something 
well over 3,000 000 pairs per year. 
That should interest Massachusetts. 

Another indication of the buy- 
ing power of the average Porto 
Rican is found in the figures. on 
taxation. About 12 per cent of the 
people of the island pay taxes. The 
remainder either live in poor city 
districts or on land which they 
are too poor to own. 

The simple fact about the whole 
business is that the gospel of low 
wages and long hours has brough! 
Porto Rico, a gem of wealth and 
sunshine, to the verge of ruin. It 
is the exact opposite of Detroit. 

It is not merely that absentee 
landlordism prevails to such an 
extent that a law was passed to 
limit land ownership to 500 acres - 
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Oklahoma City 
Building Doubles! 


During January and February, 1926, build- 
ing permits in Oklahoma City totaled 
$1,071,392. The same months last year 
showed a total of $591,875. 


At the rate evidenced by permits during 
the first twenty days of March, 1926, build- 
ing permits for the month will reach 


$1,000,000. 


Buildings now under 
way and contemplated 
will make 1926 Okla- 
homa City’s greatest 
year of building ac- 
tivity. 

Commercial opportuni- 
ties in every line of en- 
deavor are equally 
promising. 





Petroleum Building. 
Construction begins May 1. 


% DAILY OKLAH OMAN 
OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
New York Chicago Kansas City Detroit Atlanta San Franzisco 








per person or corporation—a law 
which has long since gone to join 
the great host of scraps of paper 
—it is not merely that there are 
a few enormously wealthy fam- 
ilies on the island, it is that for 
the masses there is that unrequited 
toil which the whole bulk of Amer- 
ican experience has so thoroughly 
demonstrated to be the worst pos- 
sible industrial and social policy. 
If all America were operated on 
the principle in vogue in Porto 
Rico most of the factories which 
manufacture the so-called better 
things of life and the things that 
used to be known as luxuries would 
go out of business. 

Porto Rico, in its hunger-marked 
way, demonstrates the wisdom, the 
sheer necessity, as well as the 
common humanity, of adequate 
wages as a business necessity, just 
as much as does Detroit and New 
York, Chicago, Denver and San 
Francisco. 





Join Detroit Staff of Hearst 
Newspapers 


Fred W. Richardson, Phil S. Dennis 
and A. T. Chapek have joined the 
Detroit office of the following Hearst 
publications: Detroit Times, Chicago 
Evening American, Boston American, 
Milwaukee Wisconsin News, Rochester 
Journal-Advertiser and the Boston Ad- 
vertiser. As previously reported, is 
office will cover the Detroit and Cleve- 
land territory on automotive and 
national accounts. Louis C. Boone is 
manager of this office. 





A New Magazine for 
Children 


Children, a monthly magazine for 
parents, which will be devoted to the care 
and education of children, will be pub- 
lished | The Parents Publishing Asso- 
ciation, Inc., New York, inning with a 
September issue. Arthur E. Carpenter, 
formerly advertising manager o 
Outlook, New York, will hold a similar 
position with the new periodical. 





E. L. Greenwood Joins Yellow 
Truck & Coach 


Ernest L. Greenwood, formerly ex- 
ecutive secretary of the National Con- 
ference on Street and Highway Safety, 
has joined the Yellow Truck & Coach 
Manufacturing Company as director of 
ublic relations and assistant to P. L. 

eae vice-president and director of 
sales. 
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Kenyon to Direct Cape Cod 
Community Campaign 

The Cape Cod Real Estate Board 
Inc., an organization of Cape Cod real 
estate and business men, has appointed 
The Kenyon Company, Inc., Boston ad- 
vertising agency, to direct its advertising 
account. ewspapers and magazines are 
to be used in a co-operative campai 
which will be conducted to promote the 
community interests of the Cape Cod 
district. 





New Outdoor Advertising 
Business at Cleveland 


A new outdoor advertising business 
has been formed at Cleveland under 
the name of C. Bryan’s Inc., by 
Charles F. Bryan and associates. This 
company will act as sales representative 
throughout the United States for out- 
door advertising interests. 


W. H. Snead with Edwin L. 
Wiegand Company 

W. Hunter Snead, formerly with the 
Detroit office of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company, has 
become advertising and sales promotion 
manager of the Edwin L. Wiegand Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa., electrical heating 
engineering. 


B. J. Martin with “Electric 
Light and Power” 


B. J. Martin, recently manager of the 
electric truck bureau of the Common- 
wealth Edison Company, Chicago, has 
joined Winston, Inc., of that city, pub- 
lisher of Electric Light and Power, as 
Chicago district representative of the 
business department. 


New Accounts for Alfred J. 


Silberstein 
The Federal Fur Dyeing Corporation, 
New York, and the Hotel Nassau, Long 
Beach, N. Y., have appointed Alfred 
Silberstein, Inc., advertising, New 
ork, to direct their advertising ac- 
counts. 


Joins Maryland Advertising 


Service 
Vincent H. Riorden, formerly of the 
Baltimore Sun, has_joined William U. 
Gaver, advertising, Frederick, Md. He 
has become a partner in the business 
which will be known in the future as 
Gaver and Riorden. 


O. K. Johnson Heads “Boot and 


Shoe Recorder” Department 

O. K. Johnson, advertising and_mer- 
chandising counselor, Rochester, N. ¥s 
has been appointed manager of a new 
department of merchandising practice 
which has been established by the Boot 
and Shoe Recorder, Boston. 
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Are You Shooting Into the Air 
With a Blunderbuss? 


“We take pains to build a good advertisement. Then 
we shoot it into the air with all the precision of a blind 
man with a blunderbuss. One page, one time in some of 
our more widely circulated weeklies costs us several 
thousand dollars. A minimum page campaign costs a 
small fortune. Under the circumstances it would seem 
that a little care to see that we are shooting at the right 
people would be justified.” 

—O. C. Harn, President Audit Bureau of Circulations 

in a recent issue of PRINTERS’ INK. 


HEN you use Physical Culture you are not shooting into 

the air with a blunderbuss. You are taking deliberate aim 
at a huge target of more than 300,000 families with very definite 
interests and buying needs—a target growing larger every month. 
We can tell you just about everything you need to know about 
them even to the kinds of advertising in which they have told us 
they are particularly interested. 

Don’t fire all your advertising ammunition at the clouds of 
miscellaneous readers of general magazines hoping to reach a few 
people who may be interested in your product. 

Aim at definite markets such as that offered by Physical 
Culture. With our recent circulation analysis before you, you 
can almost see “the whites of their eyes” before you shoot. 


Physical 
Culture 


W. C. W. DURAND, Advertising Director 
1926 Broadway New York 
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Fine Words 
Don’t Make Fine Ads 


It’s what you say 
that counts in selling 
to the millions 


% 


VERYONE remembers the famous Lincoln and 

Douglas devate. One of the listeners afterwards 

said, “Douglas is a great orator; but I believe Lincoln 
is right.” 

Some advertisements invite a like eulogy. In gaining 
admiration, they fail in conviction, and thus touch 
the high peak in advertising cost. 

It takes more than fine words to make an advertise- 
ment pay. For one thing, not enough of the people 
your “copy” reaches can understand “fine words.” 
The average person's vocabulary is limited to a few 
thousand words. 

Janitors and porters, bankers and educators, house- 
wives and chorus ladies all spend money—and read ads. 

To make them spend it for the product he is ad- 
vertising, the seasoned advertising agent talks to them 
in a language he is sure all can understand. 

Pure Anglo-Saxon which can be understood by a 
street sweeper will be understood by a college professor. 
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Successful advertisers insist ‘on simple words, simple 
sentences and ‘simple logic in their ads. The only 
applause they seek from the reader is an order. 

Every time you stray from simple newspaper English 
in your “copy,” you are eliminating a part of your 
audience ... the part that can grasp only the simplest 
style and diction. 

Every time you stray from it, you are distracting 
attention from what you are saying to how you are 
saying it. 

The reader begins thinking to himself, “My!—but 
the fellow who wrote this is mighty smart.” And 
right there, the advertiser's case is lost. The glory, 
such as it is, goes to the writer. No money changes 
hands. 

Gaining attention is an important factor in adver- 
tising—an all-important factor. But don’t believe a 
good selling ad can’t gain attention as magically as 
a “tricky ’ one. 

The essential difference is that a good ad knows 
what to do with the reader's attention after it has 
gained it—and a “clever,” tricky ad does not. 

One registers in profit. The other in admiration. 
And dividends are born of profits. 

So, as the rule of common sense prevails in all things, 
it prevails in advertising, talking profitably to the mil- 
lions. The simple common sense to which alone the 
great, outstanding successes in advertising are traced. 


LORD & THOMAS 





NEW YORK fe CHICAGO 
247 Park Avenue Advertising 400 North Michigan Avenue 
LOS ANGELES LONDON, ENGLAND SAN FRANCISCO 
1151 South Broadway Victoria Embankment 225 Bush Street 
Each Lord & Thomas establish is a complete ad- 


vertising agency, self contained; collaborating with 
other Lord & Thomas units to the client’s interest. 
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A full page advertisement to 
1000 families for $2.21! 
A full page to 700,000 at $1,550! 


Figuring 4.2 people to the aver- 
age family, this means that. you 
can push your product to almost 
three million people thru the ad- 
vertising pages of The House- 
hold Journal for the low rate of 
$1,550 per page. 


They pay our subscription price 
in advance. 


They are literate, or they would 
not be subscribing to any mag- 
azine. 


They need and buy the things 
bought by the average Amer- 
icans. 


They are located in the rich 
middle western small towns and 
villages and can be reached thru 
the advertising pages of 
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pal Building ition men 6 West 35th Se 
Bell Building, 307 Michi, 11 ‘est 
ntral 0937 Room 634 





IRA E. SEYMOUR, Ady. Mgr. - Batavia, Illinois 


Chicago Office New York Office 





A. H. Greener, Manager 















1,000 Jobber Salesmen Take a Trip 
Through the Factory 


Graton & Knight Secure Jobber Co-operation for a Letter Series Telling 
Salesmen How Leather Belting Is Made 


By Wilbur Perry 


66 UR biggest sales resistance 

O comes from jobbers’ 
salesmen. They don’t seem to 
want to get back of our products 
in the way they should. If we 
could just get them here in the 
factory and show them how our 
products are made——.” J 

Well, why not? Of course, im 
most instances it wouldn’t be pos- 
sible to have a jobber-salesmen’s 
convention at the factory. The 
jobbers wouldn’t want to give 
their men the necessary time. 
However, if jobber relations are 
as they should be and the product 
bulks large enough in the jobbers’ 
stock to make the salesmen at 
least willing to learn more about 
it, the manufacturer can do as 
The Graton & Knight Manufac- 
turing Company, of Worcester, 
Mass., recently did—hold a fac- 
tory trip by mail. . 

This company makes leather 
belting and other leather products. 
Belting is the chief item in the 
line, the other products being ad- 
ded to take care of the excess 
leather which is not used in the 
belting. Belting, of course, is likely 
to play an important part in a 
jobber’s line. The jobber sales- 
man who can sell a sizable order 
of belting has added a good item 
to his sales record. 

Some time ago, a distributor 
had the opportunity to visit the 
company’s plant at Worcester. 
After spending two days around 
the plant, he pointed out that he 

_ gained a new conception of 
belting. He said that he felt that 
if every salesman could make the 
same trip he had made, the com- 
pany would have very little trouble 
with lukewarm interest among 
jobber salesmen. 

Manifestly it was impossible to 

groups of salesmen to the 
plant. The company did the next 
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best thing—it took the plant to 
the salesmen by means of letters. 

“The letter idea originated with 
us,” says J. E. McMahon, adver- 
tising manager of the company, 
“because more and more during 
our seventy-five years of business 
we have come to realize that the 
distributor’s men should be tied 
up with the manufacturer just as 
close as the men on the manufac- 
turer’s sales force. A distribu- 
tor’s man will sell the products 
upon which he is best posted be- 
cause he feels sure of himself 
when he talks about them and 
finds them easier to sell. 

“The letters go to a list of ap- 
proximately 1,000 of our jobbers’ 
salesmen. Practically all are sent 
to home addresses because, since 
many of our jobbers have been 
with us a long time, they are glad 
to have us send this material 
to the homes of their men where 
they can read and study it at 
their leisure.” 

This outlines the purpose and 
the nature of the plan, but the 
manufacturer who wishes to fol- 
low in the company’s steps will 
want to know something about the 
letter series. 

The first letter was sent out in 
processed form on a_ regular 
letterhead. This told briefly why 
the series of letters was originated 
and explained briefly how the 
series would help the salesman 
sell more leather belting. This 
explanation was as follows: 


RT RS Cad ce tet 
ut how is s ng to 
more Leather Belting ad Let =e ex- 


plain briefly. 

In our dealings with jobber trade 
which you represent, there are two prin- 
ciples which we recognize and try to 

ow. 

First: We sell to the jobber, not our 
roduct, its quality and service alone, 
ut we also try to foster that friend! 

feeling so easily recognized, yet difficult 
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to define, which after all is the one 
thing that makes business worth while. 
Someone has said that this quality is 
Confidence, but be it what it may, we 
want you to share this feeling with us. 

Secondly: We want to sell for the 
jobber, because if we simply sell you, 
ut do not sell for you, then our relation- 
ship will be of little profit to either you 
or ourselves. No business succeeds that 
merely offers its product for sale. 

All this brings me again to the reason 
for the FO gee which I have told you 
about. he real purpose of these letters 
is educational, or in other words, inform- 
ative. We firmly believe that a better 
knowledge of the many products your 
house handles, and incidentally Graton 


& Knight Standardized Brands of 
Leather Belting, will help you create 
more sales for yourself and the e 


you represent, not simply for sales’ sake. 
but for the deeper, underlying reason of 
wanting to give your customer something 
which will be of genuine service to him 
and to society. 


The remaining. letters in the 
series are sent out in neat folders, 
printed in two colors. The front 
flap of the folder folds only half 
way across the first page of the 
letter. On it are the words “Get- 
ting Better Acquainted” and a pic- 
ture of the plant. This flap does 
not vary throughout the series. 
The back flap, however, is different 
for each letter and carries small 
halftones which illustrate the 
processes or sales points described 
in the letter. Thus the front flap 
ties each letter into the series and 
the back flap gives the company 
an opportunity to illustrate im- 
portant points. 

The subjects covered to date are 
as follows: 

Letter 2. Preparation of hides. Letter 
3. Tanning. Letter 4. Currying. Let- 
ter 5. The tanned steer hide. Letter 6. 
The belt bend. Letter 7. Making stand- 
ardized leather belting, Section 1. Let- 
ter 8. Making standardized leather 
belting, Section 2. Letter 9. Making 
standardized leather belting, Section 3. 


To get an idea of how these 
letters are written, let us look at 
letter 3. The subject is tanning. 
The letter starts out with a de- 
scription of the materials used in 
tanning, stressing the point that 
the company uses only the best 
materials. It then takes up pre- 
liminary tanning on rocker frames, 
explaining each process carefully 
as it goes along. Next comes a 
description of the final tanning 
and drying. The letter, up to this 
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point, has taken up nearly two 


pages. Then follows another 
page of comments, of which the 
following is a sample: 


The total time required for the con- 
version of a hide into leather satisfactory 
for the highest grade Oak Belting is 
approximately six months. This time 
element is especially important because, 
although Oak Belt Leather that is to all 
appearances high quality can be tanned 
in less time, means must be resorted to 
and quickening agents used, which, al- 
most without exception, save time only 
at the expense of quality. Some idea of 
what the time element means to a big 
tanner can be gained from a little con- 
sideration of a few facts—take our own 
case for example. 

We place in process about 1,000 hides 
daily. 

The value of each in normal times 


‘averages around $10 to $15. 


ese hides must remain in process 
approximately six months. 

Couldn’t we by reducing the time of 
tanning even a little, make a big saving 
in capital, interest on capital, etc., and 
thus offer to our customers belting made 
from this APPARENTLY GOOD 
LEATHER at a big reduction from to 
day’s prices? 

he tanning of hides for the highest 
grade belting is a delicate matter and 
one that requites great skill and the 
utmost attention to every detail. On the 
other hand, it’s an easy matter to make 
a good appearing leather in a much 
shorter time than is required to make our 
leather by merely adulterating the tan- 
ning liquor and shortening the operations. 
This being true, you can see how vital 
it ‘is for the Belt Manufacturer to have 
within his own control the tanning of 
his Belt Leather. 

This ccntrol of raw material is the 
very foundation of our ability to Stand- 
ardize our belts; the leather is tanned 
and the Belting made under the same 
roof. This is an all important feature 
of our business and a powerful argument 
for those who sell our belting. 


What the company does is to 
mix a little selling with a little 
information to build a letter which 
will not only help the salesman 
know belting, but also will help 
him sell it—because he is sold 
himself. : 

A later letter, for instance, dis- 
cusses at length the question of 
whether belts should lie straight 
on the floor. The company points 
out that many belt buyers believe 
that a belt which doesn’t lie 
straight will not give good service 
on the pulleys. The letter then 
goes on to explain just why. 
best leather belts won’t lie straight 
on the floor. The explanation 1 
technical but written simp 
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Human nature is 
the mass buyer that 


advertising sells. 


McJunkin 


+ + 
Advertising Company 
Dominant Idea Advertising 
Outdoor - Newspaper + Magazine 
5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 











enough for any salesman to under- 
stand and simply enough for him 
te get from it a good sales talk 
to put up to belt buyers. In this 
way, belt manufacturing and belt 
selling are covered point by point. 

Of course, the company can’t 

trace tangible results from this 
series but it does know from talks 
with jobbers and their salesmen 
that the series has hit the bull’s- 
eye. The reasons for its success 
are as follows: 
; good product. This is 
essential if the series is to be 
about manufacturing processes. 
Trying to doll up a slipshod man- 
ufacturing plan to seem like a mil- 
lion dollars may be great sport 
but it doesn’t fool buyers and 
salesmen for long. 

2. Cordial relation with jobbers. 
This is evidenced by the willing- 
ness of distributors to give out 
addresses of their salesmen. 

. A product that bulks fairly 
large in the jobber’s stock. Natur- 
ally, a jobber doesn’t want his 
salesmen spending too much time 
learning how to sell a short-profit, 
small-turnover item. 

4. Letters written in a clear 
style. This is essential where a 
technical subject is being handled. 

5. A proper mixture of descrip- 
tions of processes with sales ar- 
guments and answers to sales ob- 
jections. 

6. An attractive folder to hold 
the letters. 

Every company can’t use letters 
to jobbers’ salesmen, but there 
are many manufacturers who are 
in as favorable a situation as 
Graton & Knight who are over- 
looking a good method of add- 
ing to their other sales assets 
the enthusiastic co-operation of 
jobbers’ salesmen. The letter 
series, done in the right way, gives 
the salesman a vicarious trip to 
the factory and wins his hearty 
support. 


H. Hagerman Joins C. C. 
Winningham 

Hagerman, who has been in the 
department of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company, Inc., Chicago, for 
the last year, has joined the copy de 
partment of C. C. Winningham, it, 
advertising agency. 
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Campaign Planned for 
Oklahoma 


A campaign to advertise Oklahoma na- 
tionally and to its own citizens was ap- 
ns at a recent meeting of the Okla- 

oma State Chamber of Commerce. The 
campaign will start next Novem 

A division of the State chamber to be 
known as The Oklahomans, Incorporated, 
is being organized. Its officers are the 
same as those of the State chamber of 
which J. F. Owens, Oklahoma City, is 
president. 

Under the proposed plan, one commit- 
teeman will be selected in each county 
in the State to represent the county and 
certain industries. Offices are to be 
opened at Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 

Present plans include the use of full- 
page space in national magazines and a 
campaign in newspapers of cities of more 
than 100,000 population. 

While selling the rest of the country 
on Oklahoma, the importance of selling 
Oklahomans on Oklahoma will not be 
overlooked. Outdoor advertising within 
the State and a campaign in Oklahoma 
newspapers also will be used. 


Chrysler Advances W. L. 


Mitchell 
W. Ledyard Mitchell, who has been 
vice-president in charge of manufactur- 
ing of the Chrysler Corporation, De- 
troit, has been advanced to the posi- 
tion of vice-president and general man- 
ager in charge of operations. K. T. 
eller, recently vice-president of Gen- 





- eral Motors of Canada Ltd., succeeds 


Mr. Mitchell. 


A. R. Hopper Joins G. Howard 
Harmon Agency 
A. Raymond Hopper, who has been 
H. E. Lesan 





eS 2 ASe 
gency, Inc., New York, for the 

six years, has joined G. Howard 
Harmon, Inc., New York advertising 


agency. He is in charge of copy. He 
was nn & sales manager of Purity 
Cross, Inc., Orange, 


Campbell-Ewald Appointed by 
Realtors Association 


The Campbell-Ewald Company, De 
troit advertising agency, has been ap 
pointed advertising counsel of the Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate Boards. 
It will assist in the direction of cam- 
paigns conducted by members in various 
cities in co-operation with the national 
association. 


E. L. Hill Leaves St. Louis 
““Globe-Democrat” 


Edward L. Hill, for fifteen years with 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, has te 
signed as assistant to the president. He 
will ie manager of the | : 
ern division of the refrigeration depart 
ment of the Lamson Company, Syracuse, 
ker of Ice-Maid electric t 
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SEIZE THIS GOLDEN 
OPPORTUNITY 


This is our golden year—the 50th . 
anniversary of the founding of this 
business. 


Now more than ever we seek your 
business—a Goldmann year for you, 
a golden year for both of us. 


Big buyers of printing effect 
savings through our giant 
color, rotary and perfector 
presses. Small buyers 
through versatility. Both 
through 50 years of proven 


reliability. 


ISAAC GOLDMANN 


COMPANY 
8O Lafayette St.New York, 


~Printers Since 1876“ 
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THE ERICKSON COMPANY 


Advert. °SUNG 


381 FOURTH AVENUE,NEW YORK 





If you want to know about our work, 


watch the advertising of the following: 


BON AMI 
CONGOLEUM RUGS 
VALSPAR VARNISH 

GRINNELL SPRINKLERS 
McCUTCHEON LINENS 
TAVANNES WATCHES 
PETER SCHUYLER CIGARS 
ANSCO CAMERAS AND FILM 
COLUMBIA WINDOW SHADES 
WELLSWORTH OPTICAL PRODUCTS 
TARVIA 
DUZ 
MILLER TIRES 
WALLACE SILVER 
THE DICTAPHONE 
BARRETT ROOFINGS 
NAIRN INLAID LINOLEUM 
COOPER HEWITT WORK- LIGHT 
SILVER KING GINGER ALE 
BONDED FLOORS 
HAVOLINE OIL 
NEW-SKIN 


What we’ve done for others we can do for you. 





Member of the American Association of Advertising Agencies 
Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Member of the National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 
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The A BC of Export Trade-Marks 


Information on ‘Trade-Mark Problems for the Manufacturer Who Tries 
Exporting for the First Time 


By James True 


At the present time, American 
entrants into the export field 
are more concerned with the pro- 
tection of trade-mark rights than 
ever before. They are appealing 
at a lively rate to the Department 
of Commerce and the Patent Of- 
fice for information. And the ma- 
jority of them seem to be awake 
to the dangers and loss which in- 
evitably result when precautionary 
measures are overlooked. 

The most serious problem seems 
to be that of the manufacturer 
who is selling his goods in this 
country under an _ unregistered 
trade-mark. In this case, no matter 
where he expects to export his 
goods, he should register his mark 
under the act of 1905, if possible, 
or under the act of 1920. 

An investigation of a number of 
cases of manufacturers who have 
had trade-mark trouble abroad 
shows rather plainly that the 
American owners of marks er- 
roneously believe that their trade- 
mark rights were obtained in 
foreign countries, as they are in 
the United States, simply through 
continued use of the marks. This 
is the case in only a limited num- 
ber of countries. In the majority 
of foreign markets, the trade- 
mark right is regarded as being 
vested in the person who first 
makes public claim to the mark 
through local registration. 

Therefore, the problem of trade- 
mark registration is the first that 
should be considered in any plan 
of export merchandising. Fur- 
thermore, the owner of the mark 
should look ahead of his present 
schedule, and take the trouble to 
register his mark in all countries 
in which he may develop business 
in the future. 

Some manufacturers, after ap- 
pointing selling agents in one or 
more countries, allow their agents 
to attend to all matters concerning 
trade-mark registration. This is 
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dangerous because, in many in- 
stances, agents have registered the 
marks in their own names, thus 
building up trouble and litigation 
for the future. 

In every instance, marks should 
be registered in foreign countries 
in the name of the owner, and on 
labels, advertising, and all other 
merchandising material, the name 
of the owner should always be 
closely identified with the trade- 
mark, 

Several years ago, the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce began the preparation of a 
series of trade information bul- 
letins on the subject of foreign 
trade-mark protection. Two of 
these reports were written by 
Bernard A. Kosicki, and he has 
recently brought them up to date 
with supplementary circulars. 
They cover the procedure of trade- 
mark registration in Europe and 
in Latin America, and from them 
much of the information in this 
article has been taken. 


REGISTER MARKS USED ABROAD 


If the prospective exporter has 
selected Japan, anyone of the 
Latin American countries, or any 
one of a number of European 
countries as his territory, he should 
take the precaution to register his 
marks before, or promptly after, 
entering into export trade. 

Failure promptly to register 
marks is exceedingly dangerous, a 
fact which is attested by numerous 
cases of misappropriation which 
have occurred in recent years. If 
a mark is registered in bad faith - 
by a third party, it is often diffi- 
cult and sometimes impossible to 
dispute his claims without long 
and expensive litigation. In these 
countries, the presumption of own- 
ership is in favor of the registrant, 
and in case of misappropriation, 
the legitimate owner finds his task 
exceedingly difficult in establishing 











his lawful right to his mark. 
Not only should the American 
owner register his mark in these 
countries just as it appears on his 
merchandise, but also as it may be 
translated into the language of the 
country, and as the natives of the 
country pronounce the name or 
names used as a mark. There have 
been numerous instances in which 
variations of well-known trade 
names have been adopted which 
conform to the current pronuncia- 
tion given the original trade-mark 
by foreign purchasers. This prob- 
lem, of course, will vary greatly 
with every mark, and its serious- 
ness will depend upon the com- 
plexity of the mark in question. 


WATCH TRANSLATION 


Great care should be taken to 
ascertain whether or not the mean- 
ing of the mark is distorted by 
translation. In many instances, if 
the American mark offends in any 
way or if its meaning is greatly 
changed in translation, it is better 
to enter the foreign field with an- 
other mark. The manufacturer 
should remember that the intrinsic 
value of his mark may be nominal 
in some foreign countries and that 
the adoption of a new mark may 
be the best policy for many 
reasons. 

One of the reports mentioned 
illustrates this possible necessity 
by relating the experience of the 
Sun-Maid raisin campaign in 
China. In commenting on this, 
Commercial Attaché Julian Arn- 
old, at Peking, reported that in 
adapting the Sun-Maid trade-mark 
to the Chinese trade, it was found 
that the Chinese word for “Sun” 
could not be used since it is a 
part of the word for “Japan.” 
Furthermore, the Chinese char- 
acters for “seedless raisins” mean 
“without seeds” and also “without 
sons.” Hence, they could not be 
used without confusion. As every 
Chinese man or woman wishes to 
have sons, any product advertised 
as suggesting “without sons” 
would be distinctly objectionable. 
The commercial attaché suggested 
the use of the expression “without 
kernels.” 

Many experiences of the kind 
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illustrate the necessity of exercis- 
ing the greatest care in the man- 
ner of labeling and advertising a 
product, not only in China and 
Japan but in practically all other 
foreign countries in which Eng- 
lish is not the native language. 
This is especially true of India, 
Ceylon, the Netherlands, East In- 
dies, and all other markets of the 
Orient, where selling must be 
adapted to the feelings, thought 
and temper of the people. In re- 
gard to this phase of the subject, 
the report on “Trade-mark Pro- 
tection in Latin America,” has this 
to say: 

“A careful investigation of the 
customs peculiar to a prospective 
market will invariably reveal 
points of weakness in the adver- 
tising appeal of a trade-mark and 
will assist in determining the mod- 
ifications which would make it 
most effective in the particular 
market. 

“It does not necessarily follow, 
however, that a different mark 
should be adopted for every indi- 
vidual country. Where countries 
are contiguous or closely related, 
as in the case of the Latin Ameri- 
can republics, the same trade-mark 
is usually found effective through- 
out the entire group. Likewise, in 
Europe an American trade-mark 
with slight modification will prove 
as valuable in distinguishing goods 
as in domestic trade. But in the 
Far East, special attention to 
marking and advertising is indis- 
pensable, if the desired good-will 
is to be created.” 

Generally speaking, there appear 
to be only two reasons for the 
denial of registration for an Amer- 
ican trade-mark in foreign coun- 
tries. First, registration will” be 
denied if an identical or similar 
mark is already on the register; 
and second, if the trade-mark is 
not considered registrable under 
the law of the country in which 
registration is sought. 

In Latin America there is con- 
siderable difference between the 
laws governing registration in the 
various countries; but, in general, 
a mark. is not admitted to regis- 
tration if it contains matter 0 
the following nature: 
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7/,220 Replies 


to 9 TELEGRAM Woman’s Page 
features were received in the 
past 6 months. Through the 
influence of such a helpful Reader 
Service, advertisers of Foods and Family 


Products get INTO the homes of thou- 
sands of buying New Yorkers— 


and Get Sales 
FROM Them! 








A Definite Reader Response of Value to Every 
Advertiser Selling the New York Market. 





Is The Telegram On YOUR 1926 List? 


The New Pork Telegram 


Publication Office: Telegram Square, New York City 
DAN A. CARROLL, Eastern Representative, 110 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 


Harry D. Bean, Western Representative New England Office: 
208 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 540 Old South Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
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1. Letters, words, emblems, seals, in- 
signia, or distinctive terms used by 
any government. a 

. Form or color of the article. _ 

Terms generally used for designating 

a product, and words or phrases 

that have passed into common use. 

4. The name of a natural or legal per- 

son if it is not presented in a dis- 
tinctive form; and proper names and 
portraits of persons without their 


peranionen. 
eographical names forming an es- 
sential. rt of the trade-mark. 

. Immoral or offensive expressions and 
designs. 

Marks or emblems used by the Red 
Cross Society. 


Wh 
. 
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These limitations which form 
part of the laws of most of the 
countries of Latin America, closely 
follow those imposed by the trade- 
mark laws of this country. Usu- 
ally, however, there is greater 
liberality shown in the majority of 
the Latin American countries in 
granting registration, and in many 
cases a trade-mark denied regis- 
tration in the United States under 
the law of 1905, would be accept- 
able for registration in those 
countries. 

The Department of Commerce 
advises that application for regis- 
tration through selling agents is 
impractical when it is not im- 
possible. Many of the countries 
require that applications be filed 
through qualified attorneys. The 
department also advises that the 
protection of: a mark should be 
entrusted to a competent and ex- 
perienced attorney in the United 
States with connections in foreign 
countries. 

The two reports of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, which are trade informa- 
tion bulletins No. 155 and 219, con- 
tain the essential requirements of 
the Latin American and European 
trade-mark laws, and present them 
under headings of the various coun- 
tries. These show very plainly that 
the laws of each separate country 
should be carefully considered be- 
fore any merchandising effort is 
inaugurated. They also may serve 
as a suggestion to many exporters 
to renew their registrations. 

It is not possible in a brief arti- 
cle of this kind to set forth even 
the important differences in the 
registration laws .of the various 
countries. The prospective export- 
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er should first select the countries 
in which he intends to merchandise 
his product. He should then study 
other territories that are likely to 
be influenced in their demand for 
his product by his merchandising. 
His next step, before he sells any 
merchandise or displays any adver- 
tising, should be to investigate the 
regulations and laws governing 
trade-mark registration in all of 
the countries considered. He must 
then take up separately the matter 
of his registration in each one of 
the countries. 

The subject of costs is impor- 
tant, of course; but it has been 
found to be variable and for that 
reason it might be misleading to 
give any figures here. The cost of 
registration includes the tax pay- 
able to the foreign government, 
attorneys’ fees and various inci- 
dental charges. The official taxes 
tend to fluctuate from time to time, 
and there is no recognized stand- 
ard fees for attorneys. The Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce advises that in every 
case, it is better to obtain an esti- 
mate from a competent American 
attorney. The cost of registration 
is, to a large extent, determined 
by the character of the service 
rendered by the attorney. 

Unless a registration is opposed, 
or other complications arise, the 
cost of registration in most for- 
eign countries should not be much 
greater than it is in this country. 
In any instance, if the exporter 
expects to develop a worth-while 
business, registration will undoubt- 
edly prove to be worth many times 
its cost. 





’ Fs 9 
Chicago “Evening Post” 
Appoints J. L. Draper 
J. Lewis Draper has joined the busi- 
ness staff of the Chicago Evening Post 
as manager of the insurance department. 
He served for a number of years as 
Western manager of the Orange Judd 
Illinois Farmer and was associated in 
a similar capacity with the Phelps 
Publishing Company. 





Ira Curry with Octanek 


Knitting Company 

Ira Curry has° joined the - Octanek 
Knitting Company, Seattle, Wash., as 
secretary-treasurer. e was_ recently 
sales manager of the Crescent Manufae- 
turing Company, also of Seattle. 
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Time Tried 
and Tested 


TRON TRADE REVIEW 
Established 1883 


THE FOUNDRY 
Established 1892 


DAILY METAL TRADE 
Established 1909 


ABRASIVE INDUSTRY 
Established 1920 
POWER BOATING 

ished 1905 


MARINE REVIEW 
Established 1878 


THE PENTON 
PUBLISHING CO. 


PENTON BUILDING 
CLEVELAND, O. 
The Penton Press—printers of 
fone business papers, 
Bin pn 
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ES Gees f “assengers 


A WHowe ctrr taken across 
the sea... that is Cunard’s 
record for 1925! Its total pas- 
senger list was far in excess 
of the entire population of 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
The ships of this great organ 
ization carried 226,301 pas 
sengers during the past year 













By Popular Verdict— 
Thereis no better way than the 
Cunard Highway to Europe. 


AND ANCHOR LINES 


25 Broadway, New York, or Local Agents 
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Taking Well-To-Do 


America to Europe 








Tue Qua.ity Group Magazines 
congratulate the Cunard Line on 
their wonderfully impressive rec- 

ord for 1925, during which period 3114 pages 
of the Cunard announcements appeared in THE 
Qua.ity Group. 


In this connection the thought occurs:— 


That even with their tremendous carrying ca- 
pacity, it would take all the vessels of the Cunard 
Line over 14 years to carry the three million and 
more members of the 700,000 Quatiry Group 
families across the sea. 


THE Quatity Group families demand the best 
in service. 


In a recent interview with Mr. G. E. 

| Fuller, President of the Raymond x | 
Whitcomb Company, a Quatiry Group 
representative called his attention to the 
fact that they had hardly missed an in- 

| sertion in THE Qua.iry Group Magazines 


since November, 1919, when the Govern- 
| ment took the embargo off of ocean travel. 
In reply Mr. Fuller stated: “‘We are 


just as proud of the record as you are 
and, incidentally, it might please you to 
know that we look on THe Quatity 
| Group as one of our biggest assets in 
__ business.” a 


THE QUALITY GROUP 


681 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 











THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
THE GOLDEN BOOK MAGAZINE SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE THE WORLD’S WORK 


Over 700,000 Copies Sold Each Month. 
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Mr. FOOD MANUFACTURER: 


Will a woman buy your product 


4 she sees it; and 
she handles it; and 
] she is told about it; and 
she tastes it; and 


she smells it? 


AYFAIR SERVICE creates brand demand for 
food products by an appeal to a// the senses. 

Our methods are established and proven. 

Twenty products you know are gaining new 
customers profitably every day, because of Mayfair 
Service. 

You buy this service on a basis of guaranteed 
average daily attendance at the Mayfair Demon- 
stration Auditorium. 

The costs compare favorably with 
any Means you are now using to tell 
your story to women. 

May we send you detailed infor- 
mation? 


MAYFAIR 


DEMONSTRATION AUDITORIUM 
25 West 434 Street, New York City 


Operated by SHAW ADVERTISING CORPORATION 


, 
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How Standard Oilfof New Jersey 
Makes Consumer Acceptance 
Mean Sales 


Some of the Important Details Which Must Be Right to Make Newspaper 
and Outdoor Advertising Most Effective 


By Northrop Clarey 


Chairman, Advertising Committee, Standard Oil Company, (N. J.) 


HE Standard Oil Company 
(N. J.) has to advertise. It 
has known it for a long time and 
rather resented it. Of course, it 
began to advertise with the first 
quart of kerosene it sold, by put- 
ting an attractive label on cans 
and by telling buyers. how careful 
it had been in trying to make this 
coal oil.safe. But the business of 
buying space in newspapers, of 
painting signs on fifty-foot. boards 
along highways, of loading the 
mails down with maps, booklets, 
charts and calendars, all came 
rather later than was the case in 
most younger concerns. 
_It was always the Standard Oil 
idea that Emerson was right; that 
if you made the best kerosene and 
the best oil stove to consume it, 
the best axle grease and the best 
of everything else petroleum that 
people bought, all the advertising 
you had to do was to put signs 
on your property and your name 
in the telephone book. When peo- 
ple had time to whittle trick bowls 
out. of peach stones and make 
watch fobs out of horse hair, they 
used to talk a long time over the 
telative merits of two competing 
mange cures, and the man who 
made the better article was pretty 
sure to be found out. That time 
passed and people began to get 
their prejudices ready made for 
them by a good or bad advertising 
writer. Probably no child in the 
wide world ever cried for Cas- 
toria, but the space buyer made it 
an axiom that they all did. 
It is no less true today than it 
ever was that no enduring busi- 
ness success can be built upon an 


Extracts from an article in ‘‘Sales- 
motor,” ppmetehed by Standard Oil Com- 
pany, (N. J.) 
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inferior article. No amount of 
money can hold up sales after the 
public has learned that a com- 
petitor is doing a much better job. 
But at the same time, it takes too 
long for word-of-mouth recom- 
mendation to get over the terri- 
tory to make it possible to get far 
without other advertising. The 
Standard Oil Company (N. J.) 
made its first important trial of 
printers’ ink and paint in the case 
of Nujol. It had previously spent 
considerable sums to encourage 
the purchase of its other prod- 
ucts, of course, but it was always 
done more or less as a concession 
to the predominance of opinion 
that advertising pays. In the case 
of Nujol an entirely different 
situation was confronted. Here 
was a new article that it was 
hoped would not only take the 
place of a s’~“‘ur article already 
fairly well known, but also edu- 
cate a greater number of entirely 
new users. Obviously, the only 
way to let millions of people know 
that you have something brand 
new for sale is to pay out a lot of 
money in telling them so, and the 
satisfactory results in the case of 
Nujol are pretty well known. More 
recently, but on a more slowly 
ascending scale, a similar job has 
been started with Fit. 


GASOLINE SALES PROBLEMS 


The problem of advertising 
“Standard” Gasoline and “Stand- 
ard” Motor Oil is less clearly out- 
lined. Your starting point with 
Nujol and Flit is your trade- 
marked name and _ distinctive 
package. You cannot have a pack- 
age for domestic sales of gaso- 
line and to a very limited extent 
only can you for motor oil. You 
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cannot have a distinctive article, 
at least for very long. You can 
color your gasoline the blue of the 
Mediterranean or the red of Rus- 
sian writings and your competitor 
can match the shade or go you 
three tints better just as soon as 
he can get in touch with his dye 
manufacturer. You can turn out 
lubricating oil with the rich bloom 
inherent in Pennsylvania crude, 
or the color of first run Vermont 
maple syrup, and no expert can 
tell whence the raw material came 
or the refiner. Four out of five 
motorists have a habit of asking 
for “five gallons of gas and a 
quart of oil.” The fifth cannot 
remember the name of the brand 
he wants but recognizes it when 
he sees it on a puinp or can. 

You cannot be around advertis- 
ing men longer than it takes to 
ride from Fourteenth Street to 
Grand Central without hearing 
them talk about “consumer ac- 
ceptance.” There ought to be a 
statue in bronze in front of the 
Advertising Club to the man who 
put those two words together. 
For it is consumer acceptance that 
justifies the great bulk of adver- 
tising today. People ask for a 
few million tubes of Colgate’s or 
Forhan’s, for Coca-Cola and 
Spearmint because they have the 
names on their tongues when they 
get ready to buy, but the big fact 
is that the articles advertised are 
on sale and in sight. The run-of- 
mind shopper is quite ready to 
take Colgate’s or Coca-Cola. be- 
cause it is easily obtained. Ad- 
vertising has made them so. On 
the other hand, if his favorite 
druggist cares tc spend a minute 
telling about the merits of some- 
thing else he is pretty sure to 
make a sale of that article. The 
safety of the advertiser lies in 
the fact that the druggist neither 
has time nor cares to make the 
extra effort. He knows that every 
customer who comes in his store 
has heard of leading articles in 
every line through advertising and 
almost without excepton will take 
one of these when he asks for 
aspirin, bicarbonate of soda, cough 
syrup, digitalis, or anything else in 
the druggist’s nomenclature. 
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So, too, we have consumer ac- 
ceptance at the garages and filling 
stations. The man or woman 
driving a car is rarely really loyal 
to a gasoline and oil or to a cer- 
tain brand of tires. A good talker 
can unsell the motorist on every- 
thing but his car, and he can 
make him doubtful about that. 
The intelligent driver knows that 
a big company which has been in 
business for a long time must 
have been dehyering the right 
goods or it would have fallen by 
the wayside long since. He knows 
that if he buys “Standard” Gaso- 
line or “Standard” Motor Oil he 
is buying a certainty. All he 
wants is to be told this often 
enough so that it won’t be crowd- 
ed out of his consciousness, and 
then to find plenty of places con- 
veniently located where he can 
fulfil his part of the obligation. 
We do not flatter ourselves that 
if we located filling stations at the 
far end of blind streets or down 
at the bottom of a hill in a poor 
section of town we could hold our 
business by making  a_ superior 
petroleum product.- The great 
majority or about 95 5/10 per 
cent would roll on past the en- 
trance of a blind street to stop at 
the next good-looking station. 


WHEN TO CATCH CUSTOMERS 


When we came to the con- 
sideration of advertising appro- 
priations for 1926 we reasoned 
like this: What is the ideal point 
to catch a customer? Answer— 
It is just as he is reaching in his 
pocket to make a purchase. In 
our case, it is when he pulls the 
steering to the right and steps on 
the brake to make a_ landing 
alongside of a pump. Obviously, 
the pump is at once our package 
and our showcase. As such tt 
should be always clean and at- 
tractive. 

In the early part of 1926 more 
than $20,000 will be spent for new 
“Standard” Gasoline apd Motor 
Oil signs to be supplied to dealers 
who request them. Another 
$36,000 will be expended for cir- 
cular metal signs which are 
particularly well adapted to the 
display of the  bar-and-circle 
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EVENING GRAPHIC 


IS GAINING CIRCULATION 
BY LEAPS AND BOUNDS 


The reason is obvious—just read the letter 


below: 


To the Editor of The GRAPHIC :— 

About five years ago I very. often talked to 
my friend William Allen White about an ideal 
newspaper. Newspapers to me have always 
been a hobby. When I came to New York last 
December one of my first cares was to examine 
those papers which I had not been accustomed 
to reading. From that day to this I have read 
The GRAPHIC, without missing any details. 
Frankly, your paper comes nearest to an ideal 
that I have ever seen. To me it would seem a 
newspaper to be leader must first be up to 
date; it must be impartial to races and re- 
ligions. I do not condemn a newspaper be- 
cause it takes certain sides politically. How- 
ever, the ideal would take the side of the right 
regardless of politics. Again, it is not the 
number of editorials a paper may have, but 
how good they are. To me the writer of your 
editorials is in a class by himself, because he 
only writes about what he is sure he knows 
and is sure he is right. Again, the size and 
arrangement of your paper to me is ideal. All 
in all, as we of the West would say, it is the 
best newspaper that we have ever seen. 


ANDREW J. OSPRING, 
228 West 82d St., New York. 


H. A. AHERN, Advertising Manager 


BERNARR MACFADDEN 
Publisher 
25 City Hall Place, New York (Franklin 3900) | 


POWERS & STONE, INC., Western Representatives 
250 Park Avenue, New York First Nat’l Bank Bldg., Chicago 


“A human interest Newspaper” 
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trade-mark. Then there are many 
customers of our tank wagons 
who have dead walls which are 
either bare and unattractive or. 
carrying a faded sign of our old 
type. © paint fresh and vivid 
signs on- these buildings where 
dealers so request, the branch 
managers are prepared to spend 
more than $115,000. 

It has long been a subject for 
complaint among some of the ser- 
vice station operators that our 
stations are not sufficiently out- 
standing after dark. As a rule 
they are located either at the apex 
of a triangle or on a prominent 
corner, so that it is impossible to 
overlook them in daylight. To 
dress them up for the night trade, 
there will be ordered large circu- 
lar Flexlume signs which will be 
erected on heavy cast iron lamp 
posts. These signs are good both 
day and night. The initial order 
for these new beacons for the ser- 
vice stations amounts to $30,000. 


AN INTERESTING SUBJECT 


So far as research can develop, 
no family circle either at the fes- 
tive dinner table or under the 
bridge lamp afterward ever got 
around to a discussion of the ad- 
visability of buying some gasoline 
the next day and the best kind to 
be purchased. The subject is not 
that engrossing. On the other 
hand, it is an established fact that 
innumerable conferences on this 
matter have taken place in the 
privacy of a sedan, or more 
frankly in the five-passenger tour- 
ing. It usually begins by the wife 
or daughter in the tonneau re- 
minding the man at the wheel that 
there is not much in the tank. 
This is a surprise to the owner 
because he put in ten gallons just 
a couple of days before and has 
not had the car out since. If he 
kept track of his speedometer 
readings he would discover that 
the girls had driven pretty much 
over the county since then. What- 
ever the tone of the discussion, 
the outcome is that the driver is 
soon to buy some gasoline. It is 
the ideal time for the “consumer 
acceptance” idea to get in_ its 
work, The prospect does not feel 
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very strongly on the subject of 
his favorite motor tonic and so 
is open to argument. He passes 
an attractive picture in colors, the 
picture showing the  cordiality 
with which a faithful automobile 
accepts, additional work after get- 
ting a tank full of “Standard” 
Gasoline and a couple of quarts 
of “Standard” Motor Oil. There 
is no argument on the board, and 
no time to read it if there were, 
but the words of the product have 
been lightly ‘stamped on _ the 
motorist’s consciousness and a 
favorable impression created. In 
a few minutes more he approaches 
a dealer or perhaps a company 
service station proclaiming its 
readiness to dispense “Standard” 
products. The sale is made. And 
so, after taking care of pumps 
and station signs, it: seems the 
next best bet to provide a:tractive 
posters for commercial locations. 
The Standard Oil Company (N. 
J.) does not believe in erecting 
sign boards along country roads 
where but for them a pleasing 
view might be had. Designs are 
now being made for attractive 
posters, on the display of which 
$60,000 will be expended. 

Last year the. company did an 
ambitious and serviceable job dis- 
tributing 1,300,000 booklets to 
every registered motorist in the 
Newark and Baltimore fields. 
These “Know Your Own State” or 
tour booklets were advertising, of 
course, but were helpful enough 
to be in demand among schools 
and hotels. This year there will 
probably be no direct mail adver- 
tising but there will shortly be 
ready two fine road maps, one 
covering the State of New Jer- 
sey and the other the Middle At- 
lantic States. To make these maps, 
men have checked all of the data 
in the State highway departments 
and driven thousands of miles 
themselves. They are the most ac- 
curate maps of their kind. As a 
rule, State highway departments 
take a flattering view of their 
own roads and unless they are al- 
most impassable report them as 
fine, through routes. These new 
maps tell the story as the. investir 
gators saw it themselves. There 1§ 
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Learning to advertise 


OW long does a man or a com- 
pany need to advertise before 
becoming an advertiser? 

Every new advertiser is prone to 
several faults among which might be 
listed an excess of caution, an over- 
sensitiveness as to what competitors 
may do or say, and a tendency to at- 
tach undue weight to any casual com- 
ment on his work. 

Sometimes, too, the new advertiser 
contracts for space before he is defi- 
nitely sure just what he wants to say— 
in which case he is buying a -vague 
thing called “‘advertising”’ and not the 
means of telling a story which he feels 
must be told. 

Have you ever filled your car with 
family and started off “for a drive” 
without any preconceived idea of 
where you were going, what route you 
would take, or how long you would 
be gone? 

These little excursions are seldom 
altogether pleasant. There are usually 
many questions, a lot of suggestions, 





GEORGE BATTEN COMPANY, INC. * NEW YORK *~ CHICAGO * BOSTON 
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perhaps a trace of bickering, and some- 
times a disposition to turn and drive 
home and put the car away. 

A very different experience from 
driving along a road that you know to 
a place that all are agreed they want 
to get to—no trying out of risky short 
cuts over back roads—no attempts for 
impossible time records—no expedi- 
tions toward unknown, perhaps non- 
existent, places “that we might like 
better.” 

On a long trip knowing the road will 
add ten miles per hour to your speed. 

The seasoned advertiser usually 
knows his road or can read his road 
map accurately. Or perhaps he avoids 
trouble by having someone at his wheel 
who knows the roads and country well. 

Certainly he does not stop to ask or 
try to follow casual advice from along 
the way. 

A great strength of a good advertis- 
ing agency is familiarity with places 
and situations that may be strange 
and new to you. 
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not much return from maps mailed 
indiscriminately but quite a fav- 
orable impression is created when 
the people want them badly enough 
to drive up and ask for them. It 
is proposed to stock service sta- 
tions and dealers with these maps 
and then tell through the news- 
paper columns that they are ready 
and waiting for all who will stop 
in. 

Tying up with the maps are 
several thousand road signs in- 
stalled by the company and since 
maintained. However, the trend 
in recent years has been for the 
States or communities to take this 
work out of the hands of private 
companies so as to mark all roads 
uniformly. Throughout the terri- 
tory in which the Standard Oil 
Company (N. J.) markets, these 
diamond shaped signs will be taken 
down where their usefulness has 
passed. They will be repainted 
with an entirely new design where 
they are in good shape and not 
superseded by official markers. It 
will call for an expenditure of 
more than $20,000 to do this job. 

This story has grown too long 
to permit a discussion otf the two 
most important campaigns to be 
carried on through the newspapers. 
It is planned to do a thorough job 
on “Standard” Motor Oil just as 
soon as certain plans governing 
its distribution are ready to go 
into effect and to tell the story 
of a new motor fuel when the 
necessary dispensing equipment 
for that can be put in place. But 
the first job is to care for the 
needs of the field. 





Cleveland Agency Opens 
Boston Office 


The S. M. Masse Company, Cleveland 
advertising agency, has opened an office 
at Boston. 

The Traveler Shoe Company, Boston, 
which operates a chain of retail shoe 
Stores, and the Lasher-Peerblow Com- 
pany, also of Boston, manufacturer of 
blow torches and automotive products, 
have appointed the Masse agency to di- 
rect their advertising accounts. 


W. B. Stevenson Elected by 
Storrs & Bement 


William B. Stevenson has been elected 
treasurer of the Storrs & Bement Com- 
pany, Boston, paper merchants. succeed- 
ing the late William F. McQuillan. 
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Scripps Will Provides for 
Expansion of Papers 


Thirty per cent of the annual income 
of the estate of Edward W. Scripps, 
founder and publisher of the eostone 
Howard Newspapers, who died 
March 12, will be used for puscaiians 
Starting or financing new newspapers 
and news enterprises, the centrolling 
stock of which is to be held by the 
trust estate. This provision is contained 
in a trust agreement, left in connection 
with Mr. Scripps’ will, which was of- 
xt for probate last week at Hamilton, 

io. 

Robert P. Scripps, his son, will re- 
ceive the major portion of his father’s 
estate. The widow of the publisher a 
been left an annual income of $60,00 
life use of the Scripps’ a 
in California, and the right to will 
$1,000,000 of the property of ‘3 a 
estate. Mrs. Thomas 
daughter, is left an annuity of $ $30, 600. 

iami University is to receive an 
annuity of $15,000 for investigation of 
population problems, which Mr. Scripps . 
had financed for several years. Another 
annuity of $30,000 is to go to Science 
Service. With the exception of a few 
minor bequests, the entire residuary in- 
come of the trust is left to Robert P. 
Scripps and his children, for the life 
of the trust, which is to continue until 
the death of the youngest of 
Scripps’ children. No estimate has been 
placed upon the value of the estate. 





Purchase Controlling Interest 
in Larabee Flour Mills 


Controlling interest in the Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas City, 
maker of Larabee’s Best and Cream 
Loaf Flours, has been purchased by 
B. B. Sheffield and associates of Minne- 
apolis, owners of the Commander Mill- 
ing Company. A _ holding company, 
the Commander Corporation, has been 
formed to continue the business under 
the same trade names. F. W. Clifford, 
one of the founders of the Cream of 
Wheat Company, is associated with Mr. 
Sheffield in the management of the new 
corporation. 


Carbide and Carbon Reduces 
Good-Will Item 


In the consolidated statements of the 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation, 
New York, as of December 31, 1925, the 
item “Power leaseholds, undeveloped 
water power, patents, trade-marks, etc.. 
has been reduced to $1.00. This item in 
last year’s ef was given a valuation 
of $36,055,67 


E. A. Malloy, Vice-President, 
Wells Agency 


The Wells Advertising Agency, Inc., 
Boston, has added to its staff Edward A 
Malloy, who becomes vice-president in 
charge of production. Mr. Malloy, for 
the last several years, has been with the 
Spafford Company, Inc., Boston, as an 
account executive. 
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Press Agentry Banished by National 
Laundry Association 


A Plain Statement of the Reasons Why The Laundryowners’ National 
Association Has Decided against Press Agentry 


THs year the Laundryowners’ 
National Association is operat- 
ing under a radically changed pol- 
icy regarding the employment of 
press agents to secure free pub- 
licity. This change is the result 
of a unanimous decision of the 
executive committee of the associa- 
tion, arrived at during a meeting 
held in Washington some weeks 
ago. The laundryowners’ associa- 
tion now takes its place in the 
ranks of many. other large com- 
mercial organizations which have 
tried and discarded the conventional 
method of attempting to secure 
publicity for nothing. 
While it is not possible to quote 
the discussions or the conclusion 
of the members of the committee, 


the following reasons for the 
change in policy were secured 
from authoritative sources. In 


the first place, the officials of the 
laundryowners’ organization found 
that publishers of newspapers do 
not take kindly to an association’s 
employment of publicity agents. 
Many of the publishers, perhaps a 
large majority, resent the fact that 
the free publicity agents receive 
large incomes through exploiting 
the newspapers, and at the expense 
of the publishers’ business. While 
some free space was secured, it 
was found that, in reality, the re- 
action was not favorable to the 
members of the association nor to 
the laundry business in general. 
Another reason for the change 
was the form of contract offered 
by press agents, which was 
based on so many millions of cir- 
culation. Naturally, the associa- 
tion thought that the circulation 
would be distributed throughout 
the country; but it soon found that 
it was a simple matter for pub- 
licity agents legally to fulfil their 
contracts by the insertion of two 
or three brief news stories about 
the laundry business in several of 
the large metropolitan dailies. 
In several instances at least, of- 
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ficials were quoted in stories as 
saying things which they did not 
say, and were referred to as 
being in certain cities at times 
when they were actually many 
miles away. This sort of mis- 
statement the association would not 
tolerate in its advertising, and the 
executive committee concluded that 
it would be better to discontinue 
the effort. 

But perhaps the most practical 
and convincing reason why the 
laundryowners’ association has dis- 
continued the employment of pub- 
licity agents is that the proposi- 
tion did not pay. The executive 
committee could not discover 
where a rather considerable out- 
lay for free publicity had _pro- 
duced any business or any benefits. 





Large Newspaper Campaign 


for Eveready 

In business-paper advertisements, the 
National Carbon Company, New York, 
maker of Eveready batteries, announces 
to the trade that 578 newspapers are 
being used in its advertising campaign. 
The campaign, which stortel in March, 
will run through April and May. This 
campaign brings the magazine advertis- 
ing which the company is doing “to a 
focus in your own home town,” the 
copy tells the dealers. 





George Mellen Buys Honolulu | 
Agency 
George Mellen has purchased the as- 
sets and good-will of The Charles R. 
Frazier Company, Honolulu advertising 
agency, except the outdoor advertising, 
calendars and novelties, business, from 
Charles R. Frazier. The name of_the 
agency has been changed to The Mel- 
len Associates. Mr. ellen has been 
associated with the Frazier_agency for 
last six years. Mr. Frazier, who 
founded the agency twenty-six years ago, 
will devote his attention to his real estate 
interests. 





Velie Motors Promotes 
L. F. Murphy 


L. F. Murphy, formerly assistant 
sales manager of the Velie Motors Cor- 
poration, Moline, IIl., has been pro- 
moted to sales manager of the com- 
pany to succeed C. W. Hadden, re 
signed. 
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277 Park Avenue— into which more than a hundred 
copies of The New Yorker go every week. 


C “Take New York! 


' | 

NCE in every other even numbered 
year this country plays a diverting 
game. The rules are to go into curtained 
closets and to make crosses on paper or pull 
down odd little levers; then rush to the PWS y.. 
tadio or wait and see what the papers say [Wy AD 3 
next morning. Thisautumnalsportiscalled JZ Si— 
Making Believe at Being a Democracy. 





or 


) 2 i 








The rest of the time is passed pleasantly 
enough in voluntary servitude toautocracy. 











This is no political tract. It is merely to 


point out that all the decisions that really . 


matter—those having to do with Food, 
Clothing, Shelter and The Pursuit of Hap- 
piness—are made not by plebiscites and 
pluralities, but by the quiet dicta of small 
bodies of arbiters. 


To whom does the sovereign people thus 
delegate its judgments? 


Who are they—and where are they— 
these people who set the standards for the 
nation? 


They are—we say it with an unwilling 
provincialism—the New Yorkers. 


otha bee 


A Tammany warrior venturing north 
of the Bronx for the first time in his life 
sat in the window of the pullman pen- 
sively scanning the upstate landscape. 


As the train neared Poughkeepsie, he 
turned away and said soberly, ‘No matter 
how far ye go, there’s human life.”’ 


There is, indeed. 


We are infallibly and amiably among 
the first to admit that New Yorkers are 
ludicrously insular. 


And not all of the standards are set in 
New York—not in agricultural imple- 
ments, for instance, or in bungalow ar- 
chitecture. 


But what they’re going to wear and eat 
and read for amusement tomorrow 1s 



















pretty much being determined today not 
far from the Grand Central. 


It is almost terrifying to think how the 
diet, dress and derring-do of New York 
will percolate. 


As New York goes, goes the country. 


apd baie 


As The New Yorker goes, goes New 
York. 


This brilliant new periodical has in 
little more than a year won predominance 
with quality New York. 


It enjoys in the metropolitan district 
(where its circulation is almost exclusively 
confined) 2 circulation greater than that of any 
three class periodicals put together. 


Perhaps still more unusual, in little more 
than a year it has so earned the unanimous 
support of metropolitan merchants that a 
roster of its advertisers comprises almost 
a directory of the smart shops on Our 


Island. 


The New Yorker is even succeeding in 
persuading them to model the technique 
of their advertising for The New Yorker 
after the brilliance and originality of The 
New Yorker itself. 


So that the freshness and individuality 
of The New Yorker permeate the entire 
book; and have already made for an adver- 
tising responsiveness which many periodi- 
cals ten times The New Yorker's age may 
well envy. 

























The New York market warrants a 
special and added, even a concentrated, 
advertising effort. 


The New Yorker offers you the oppor- 
tunity to apply that effort with those 
people who in New York set the standards 
for the rest of New York—and the rest of 
the country—to follow. 


And—no matter how great your pres- 
tige—the New Yorker has just a little bit 
more of its own prestige to lend. It has 
something extra to lend to your advertise- 
ment beyond a mere seeing—a new and 
added distinction with those people who 
beyond all others can do the most to pro- 
mote the sale of your product. 













On May 1 The New Yorker's advertising rate will again 
| dvance from $250 a page (which was based upon a circulation 
_ f 20,000 net paid A. B.C.) to a new rate of $400 (based on a 
uaranteed circulation of 35,000 met paid A. B. C.), and the 
irculation of The New Yorker is already running greatly in 
xcess of 40,000. 


Advertisers entering their order prior to May 1 for space in 
| The New Yorker during the coming year may preserve the present 
tremely low rate of $250 a page. 


‘The 


? NEW YORKER 


RayMonpD B. Bowen 
Advertising Manager 
25 West 45th Street, New York 
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Can We Can the Gusece? 


Quotation Marks, Says Writer, Boggle the Meaning of Advertising Copy 


By A. Raymond Hopper 


CURIOUS world, this one of 
advertising! Just as one be- 
comes fairly familiar with the 
right way to do a thing, and the 
various and sundry rules that are 
prone to surround it, somebody 
comes along and upsets the apple- 
cart, by showing that the thing 
isn’t of any use at all, and that we 
are so much better off without it. 
That is about the sort of feel- 
ing I had when I read Joseph 
Hergesheimer’s story, “Shapes in 
Light,” in a recent issue of the 
Saturday Evening Post. 

In this story, just as the nar- 
rator is about to be photographed 
stepping off the car upon his ar- 
rival in California, a native son 
discovers he has on an overcoat. 

That, he said positively, you 
must take off—you are in a per- 
petually sunny and perfect climate. 
You don’t need an overcoat. 

Now, that last paragraph is 
quoted from Mr. Hergesheimer’s 


‘ story, just as he wrote it, but I 


haven’t marked it with any quota- 
tion marks. There weren’t any in 
the _ original. Ordinarily, we 
would expect that paragraph to 
have been written like this: 
“That,” he said positively, “you 
must take off—you are in a per- 
petually sunny and perfect climate. 
You don’t need an overcoat.” 
This may be more picturesque, 
but I question whether it is as 
easy to read; it boggles it up, 
to me. I do not question whether 
the quotes add anything to the 
sense; I am sure they do not. 
But, quotation marks are a 
time-honored institution. It is 
not going to do at all to be reck- 
less, and to dispense with them 
without considering the conse- 
quences. Who wants to commit 
lese-majeste? I have been think- 
ing the matter over with more care 
that one ordinarily gives the sub- 
ject—which is just none at all— 
and have pretty nearly decided 
that quotation marks have become 
very much of a fetish with us. 
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You see, a fetish, according to 
friend Webster, is any object of 
special or unreasoning devotion. 
That’s just what I mean, exactly. 
You, dear reader, probably have 
had no very clear or adequate 
notion to what lengths afield we 
have permitted ourselves to go 
will-o’-the-wisping after these 
quotes, nor precisely what kind 
of a country the chase has landed 
us in. 

Properly, a direct quotation is 
to be surrounded by quotes. If 
the sentence is not entirely com- 
posed of the quotation, only that 
part that is quoted is so sur- 
rounded. Yet, when the quoted 
part comes at the end of the sen- 
tence, or under any other circum- 
stances the final quote is to be 
followed by a comma or period, 
the order is inverted for the 
sake of appearances, and the punc- 
tuation mark is included within 
the quotes, even though it does 
not really belong there. That is 
one confusion. 

Then, when someone quotes a 
quotation within a quotation, con- 
fusion becomes worse confounded, 
and where the single quotes and 
where the double quotes are to be 
used, and where both together. 
making a string of three inverted 
commas, is a thing to be worked 
out by algebra or a slide-rule. 

Once in a while we come across 
the need to list a series of names 
in a single sentence, and, of 
course, each name must _ be 
quoted. Then we have something 
like this, copied from a_ recent 
motion-picture advertisement : 


“The Phantom of the Opera” with 
Lon Chaney; “California Straight 
Ahead’ with Reginald Denny; “The 
Calgary Stampede” with Hoot Gibson; 
“Sporting Life,” the spectacular melo- 
drama; and “His People” with a brilliant 
cast. 


And there we have a fine mess 
of quotes and capitals, that would 
have been just as clear to everyone 
if the quotes had been left out, 
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especially as the titles were all set 
in a bold face italic type, and the 
stars’ names in capitals. 

Then, because the separation 
caused by quotes seems to some 
folks to give a certain degree of 
emphasis, we find them used on 
all sorts of expressions, especially 
in headings; expressions that are 
not quotations at all, but that have 
a modicum of cleverness that the 
writer evidently thought so well 
of that he did not intend to 
have it missed. For instance: 


All silk with an invisible “inner foot’’ 
of lisle to stand extra wear. 


And still worse, this: 


Where the men folks “get together” 
for an evening— 

No “pink tea”—a man’s party—etc. 
and etc. 

A rather curious kettle of con- 
fusion was kept stewing by- one 
advertiser for whom I once had 
to do some writing. The com- 
pany made a variety of products, 
most of which were branded. 
Some of the names invariably 
must be surrounded with quotes; 
the others invariably must never 
be. Just which were which even 
the advertiser could rarely re- 
member, and the official rules gen- 
erally were violated, and generally 
in a different manner. 

Now, how much is there in this 
profuse use of quotation marks? 
I have no desire to be iconoclastic. 
But, if simplicity is desirable in 
writing, and all good writers 
agree that it is, and as it surely 
makes for easier reading, when 
applied to typography, why 
shouldn’t we consider simplicity 
in punctuation of equal advantage? 
The tendency in the use of other 
punctuation marks has for long 
been in the direction of greater 
simplicity. No longer do we find 
commas sprinkled promiscuously 
over our writings, as in the litera- 
ture of the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries. The policy 
now is to use marks only when 
they help the sense, or when it 
would be obscure without the 
marks. 

This is no plea in behalf of a 
reign of terror in which all quo- 
tation marks are to be guillotined 
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on sight. But, for the love of 
clearer sense, easier reading, and 
a square deal for our precious 
optics, let’s be a little sparing with 
our luxuries, and employ the 
quotes only where they are needed. 
Mr. Hergesheimer shows very 
definitely in his story, referred to 
previously, that it is perfectly pos- 
sible to be clearly understood, even 
when the quotes are eliminated 
entirely. Of course, he is not 
the first to do this. In fact, there 
is nothing new about the whole 
matter, except that the so fre- 
quent abuse of it makes it of 
pointed (no pun intended) in- 
terest. 

In photography, a subject on 
which for years I was a nut, we 
used to have a terse saying to 
emphasize the need of correct ex- 
posure, instead of too much play- 
ing with the retouching pencil; 
get it in the negative. Very often 
the quotes are used to cover up 
slovenly construction. Get the 
meaning in the words, and it won't 
be so necessary to call up rein- 
forcements of regiments of quotes 
to secure the emphasis we desire. 

An “Industrial Democracy” of 
17,000 trained workers, is no 
stronger than An Industrial De- 
mocracy of 17,000 trained workers. 
Industrial Democracy is not 
plagiarized from anything, and the 
capital initials set it off strongly 
enough. Such expressions as get 
together, and pink tea, no more 
need special attention called to 
them than a man’s party, another 
term in the same advertisement. 
Why quote the first two and not 
the third? Swift & Company 
gain nothing by calling their lard 
“Silverleaf” Brand, instead of 
Silverleaf Brand. Wouldn’t you 
recognize one as quickly as the 
other? And if it is Best to buy 
for bake or fry, is the tinkling 
jingle enough warrant for quotes? 
As if anyone would for an in- 
stant suppose that had been dug 
up somewhere and been consid- 
ered good enough to repeat! 

A quotation is something that 
someone has said, which you are 
repeating. If the advertiser’s text, 
or its heading, tells something 
that a figure in the illustration 18 
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An Amerseal Cap 


Every one of the caps shown on this 
page is an Amerseal. That means they 
are air-tight, leak-proof, easy to take 
off, just as easy to replace, and finished 
with a surface that can be lithographed 
or enamel sprayed. 

Upon the security of the cap depends 
the efficiency of the container and the 
preservation of the contents. That is 
why so many manufacturers and sales 
and advertising managers, as well as 
advertising agents, specify the Amerseal 
cap for products for whose sale they 
are responsible. 


The Amerseal 
Seals and Secures 


The scientific mechanical construction 
of the Amerseal makes a positively air- 
tight closure—quickly applied; a safe 
and secure seal—readily and quickly 
removed. There is sufficient flexibility 
in the cap to offset variations in glass 
and liners. The equally spaced lugs 
engage corresponding and slightly in- 
clined threads on the container making 
a positively secure, air-tight, leak-proof, 
scientifically fitted closure. It has a 
rolled edge which cannot eut the fingers. 


Amerseal Beauty Sells 
The Product 


The majority of Amerseals are litho- 
graphed or enamel sprayed. Their users 
realize the merchandising, advertising 
and selling value of having their name, 
trade-mark or slogan appear in a dis- 
tinctive manner or of having a beauti- 
fully tinted seal as the closure for their 
container. The Amerseal cap displays, 
sells and secures. 


Amerseal YOUR Product 


A Better “‘Seal-and-Reseal”’ 
Is Not Possible 


AMERICAN METAL CAP 


COMPANY 
Brooklyn New York 
Branches in the following cities: 
Chicago St. Louis Portland 
Cleveland Los Angeles Seattle 
Detroit San Francisco Louisville 
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supposed to be saying, all readers 
know that it is in reality the adver- 
tiser who is saying it. Nothing is 
being quoted. If the picture is of an 
actual person, and the saying that 
which actually has been said, that 
is another story. Even then, it 
is more than doubtful whether the 
association of the picture with the 
words is not enough. When 
words are set in italics, or a bolder 
face than the rest, or with capital 
initials, they are distinguished suf- 
ficiently. Why gild the lily? 





Importance of the New 
Advertising Public 


There is a new group which, because 
of its intense appreciation of adver- 
tising, is exerting an influence in con- 
sumer circles that is resulting in a more 
intelligent understanding of advertising. 

is was the inion expressed by 
Earnest Elmo Calkins in an address 
which he made last week before a -meet- 
ing of the New York Chapter of the 
Association of National Advertisers. 
The speaker was introduced by H. C. 
Bursley, advertising manager of the 
Murphy Varnish Company, who is chair- 
man of the chapter. 

The consumer public is now being per- 
meated by a new public, predisposed in 
favor of advertising, said Mr. Calkins. 
This public is made up of three or four 
million people who work at advertising 
directly or indirectly and their families 
or dependents. They naturally have a 
new conception of advertising. They 
have been behind the scenes and seen 
it at work. This new public, he .con- 
tinued, which has been growing in in- 
telligence and has become advertising- 
wise, affords an opportunity for better 
and more effective advertising, but there 
are still a few obstacles in the way. 

One of these, according to Mr. Calk- 
ins, is the danger of standardization of 
advertising, through its association with 
so many departments of business that 
are now thoroughly standardized. 
vertising is the one thing, he said, which 
must avoid this deadly blight. The most 
serious obstacle, he believes, is the ad- 
vertiser’s state of mind, his unwilling- 
ness to let go of his advertising and 
keep himself out of it, to avoid the ad- 
vertising tone of voice and to look at 
his product as the public must see it 
before it will buy it. to be interesting, 
sane and human. 





John William Farr Dead 
“John William Farr, advertising man- 
ager of the McKinnev Manufacturing 
Company, Pittsburgh, hinges, butts, etc.. 
died recently at Bellevue, Pa. He had 
been with the companv for_ sixteen 
vears. His father, William C. Farr. 
is president of the McKinney company. 





. S. Loring. recently with Dreyfuss 
& Son, Dallas, Tex., has started a news- 
paper advertising service at that city. 
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New Accounts for J. H. New- 
mark Agency 


J.. H. Newmark, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency, has been appointed to 
direct the advertising accounts of the 
following: the Polymet Manufacturing 
Corporation, radio equipment; the Bril- 
liantone Steel Needle Company of 
America, Inc., phonograph needles, etc., 
and the Symphonic Sales Corporation, 
Phonograph and radio accessories. All 
of the companies are at New York. 

Newspapers and business papers will 
be used by the Polymet company. The 
Brilliantone and the Symphonic com- 
panies will use business papers. 





One Section Advertises Itself 
to Rest of City 


A_campaign to advertise one section 
of Seattle to the rest of the city has 
been started by the residents and _busi- 
ness interests of West Seattle. Those 
behind the campaign are promoting 
West Seattle under the slogan: “The 
Healthiest Spot in the Healthiest City.” 

It is believed that the campaign will 
bring new residents into West Seattle, 
awaken a community consciousness and 
develop real estate values. 

The Izzard Company, advertising 
agency of Seattle, is directing this cam- 
paign. 





Realty Account for 
Boston Agency 


The Cape Cod Real Estate Trust, 
developer of Allen’s Harbor, Harwich- 
ort, Mass., has appointed the Conlon 
rescott Company, advertising agency, 
Boston, as advertising counsel. News- 
papers and magazines will be used. 


With Los Angeles Advertising 
Service 


Leslie E. Baird, Jr., formerly with 
The William <A. Ingoldsby Company, 
Los Angeles, has joined the copy de- 
partment of the Scholtz Advertising 
Service, of that city. 








Window Display Service 
Started at New York 
The Acme Window Display Service 
has been started at New York. J. 


Cox, formerly with the Woman’s Home 
Companion, New York, is manager. 


D. J. Hinman Leaves C. L. 
Houser Company 


DeWitt J. Hinman has resigned as 
manager of the Chicago office of the 
C. a Houser Company, publishers 
representative. : 








Alabama Publishers to Meet 

The annual convention of the Ala- 

bama Press Association will be held 

at Auburn, Ala., from June 2 to 4. 
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COVERAGE| 


-yet the cost 


| per thousand circulation 
is low 


































In spite of wide circula- 
tionand generalcoverage 
of the metal trades field, 
The Iron Age is actually 
among the lowest of the 
leading trade papers in 
advertising cost per 
thousand circulation. 
Only two of the seven- 
teen here shown are 
lower. 

You conserve your appropria- 


tion in The World’s Greatest 
Industrial Paper. 
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The 3 R’s 


1, 
Readability | 





PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 








CHICS 
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It is so different, so unique, so really “unlike 
any other farm paper,” that this phrase—used 
for 50 years by readers in expressing their 
approval of its character—has become a farm- 
bred and farm-fed slogan of The Farm Journal. 


And the distinction awarded to The Farm 
Journal rests firmly upon the 3 R’s, the first 
of which is Readability. 


Without Readability all other editorial vir- 
| tues are as cargo without a ship. Readability 
—facile language—means a smooth-riding 
vehicle of thought. 


The Farm Journal’s direct, clear, simple, 
pithy style has earned for it the reputation of 
being the most readable of all farm papers. 


The Readability of The Farm Journal is one 
of the fundamental reasons why it is “first in 
the farm field,”” with 75.5% of its 1,300,000 
total circulation in the 1198 better-than- 
average agricultural counties. 


A Half Century of 
Readability - Reliability - Responsibility 


1 journal 


LANTA | CHICAGO SEATTLE SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
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An Important Market 


for Autos and Accessories 


HERE is one motor 

vehicle to every six of the 
resident population of Florida. 
In addition, many thousands of 
cars are coming into Florida 
every year from all parts of 
the country. During the past 
winter it was estimated that 
automobiles entered the state 
at the average rate of 4,000 a 
week. 


Florida is making provision for 
the greater motor traffic that is 
certain to come. It is building one 
of the finest highway systems in 


the land. During 1925 alone it 
spent $30,000,000 on paved roads. 


Florida needs more cars to meet 
the demands of its rapidly increas- 
ing population. It needs trucks 
and tractors for use in its com- 
mercial, industrial and agricultural 
development. And it needs all the 
supplies and -accessories that go 
with them. 


Here is a growing market which 
should be developed. It can be 
reached by advertising in the 
Associated Dailies of Florida—a 
co-operating group of leading 
newspapers that cover the state 
completely at low cost. 











ASSOCIATED DAILIES 
% Florida 


Bradenton News 


7 
q 
= 
: 
: 


mt. Myers Press 

it. Myers Tropical News 
it. Pierce News-Tribune 
Mt. Pierce Record 
Jainesville News 
Jainesville S 





ance 


Union 


un 
acksonville Florida Times- 





510 Clark Building 


Jacksonville, Florida. 


Jacksonville Journal 
Key West Call 
Kissimmee Gazette 
Lakeland Ledger 
Lakeland Star-Telegram 
Melb ne Journal 








Miami Daily News 

Miami Herald 

Miami Illustrated Daily Tab 
M Tribune 








myrna News 
Ocala Central Florida Times 
Orlando Sentinel 
Orlando Reporter-Star 


Palatka News 


St. Augustine Record 
st. P b Independ 
St. Petersburg News 
St. Petersburg Times 
— Herald 
§ 
§ 





jarasota Herald 
jarasota Times 
tuart Daily News 
Tampa Times 
Tampa Tribune 























A Retailer Complains About 
Profit Margins 


And He Refers Particularly to Advertised Goods 


By Hamp Williams 


President, 


AKING sstatistics all over we 
find that the retail hardware 
business is not the only business 
not yielding a fair and satisfactory 
profit to the dealers. Retail dry 
goods, clothing, shoes, drugs, 
groceries and many other retail 
lines are all in the same box. 
There are several contributing 
causes for this situation but the 
one outstanding cause that applies 


Hamp Williams Hardware Co. 


behind us with a guarantee and 
when we tell our neighbors, Jones, 
Smith and Johnson, as the case 
may be, that the goods are of ex- 
cellent material and that we guar- 
antee them personally, they at once 
have confidence in that article and 
buy on the faith they have in us— 
their neighbor and friend. 

There is a personal touch and 
feeling between the retailer and 


to all lines of mer- 
chandise alike, so 
far as my knowl- 
edge and experi- 
ence goes, and the 
one which affects 
us all alike is the 
margin of profit. 
Competition on 
practically all the 
standard national- 
ly advertised goods 
in every line is so 
great that we can- 
not get a margin 
of profit sufficient 
to take care of our 
increased overhead 
expense and make 
a profit. As whole- 





Hamp Williams  estab- 
lished a little hardware store 
at Hot Springs, Ark., in 
1896. From a capital of 
$765, his first year’s sales 
amounted to $6,000. He is 
now incorporated with a 
capital stock of $200,000 and 
sales in 1925 amounted to 
$850,000. He has two branch 
stores. 

If figures carry any sig- 
nificance, then these figures 
signify that Mr. Williams is 
in a position to talk with 
authority. What he has to 
say in this article is of par- 
ticular interest to all manu- 


consumer that the 
manufacturer of 
wholesaler cannot 
get, so they use us 
to introduce and 
push their goods. 
After these goods 
are established, and 
after the retail 
merchants of this 
country have done 
the introductory 
work, we are in- 
formed by the 
manufacturer that 
the call and demand 
for these goods 
has become uni- 
versal, and that it 
is no longer an ex- 





sale prices advance 


it is almost im- chandise. 





facturers of advertised mer- 


clusive line. They 
give it to our com- 








possible to increase 
our retail prices in the same ratio 
or proportion. People become ac- 
quainted with the goods and prices 
in our small retail stores. They 
know us as neighbors and call us 
by our given names. They expect 
more of us than they do of the 
manufacturer. 

Here is what has happened to me 
in the thirty years of my experi- 
ence in the retail hardware busi- 
ness. 

The manufacturer comes along 
with something new; a g tool, 
a new line of cutlery—he comes to 
us with it, and gives us an exclu- 
sive agency on this line. He stands 


petitors for a 
while and until it is further adver- 
tised and the demand becomes 
more general. Then they réstrict 
the sales to specialty dealers in that 
particular line. But when this 
source of introduction has been 
exhausted, they sell to everybody. 

The retail prices are cut so 
that the margin of profit is not 
sufficient to take care of our over- 
head; but what are we to do? 
Throw the line out and stop hand- 
ling it? We can’t do that. If this 
situation were confined to one ar- 
ticle we might do it, but I find my 
store filled with goods of that kind 

Later, this same manufacturer 
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announces prices designed to in- 
duce quantity buying. What does 
that do for me, a small retailer 
who introduced the line in my 
community? My big brother next 
door who, with much interest 
watched me introduce a certain 
line of merchandise, now buys the 
same line in such quantities as to 
enable him to sell the goods which 
I introduced in that community for 
so much less than I can that I am 
forced out of business or else must 
be satisfied with a bare living. 
_The small retail merchants in 
every line are complaining about 
nationally-advertised goods which 
they are handling and which are 
being sold upon the same basis. 
We don’t price our goods any 
more. The manufacturer and con- 
sumer do that for us. 


QUALITY VS. PRICE 


Last week, for example, a cus- 
tomer called to see an article in 
my store. The salesman priced it 
to him for The customer 
said it was too much. Finally, he 
went out and the salesman watched 
him. He mt across the street 
to where his wife was waiting in 
a Ford car. They had a book 
from a catalogue house which they 
were looking through. Finally, he 
came back and told the salesman 
that we were exactly 25 cents too 
high and went away. Some tell us 
that the salesman was at fault. 
He should have talked quality. He 
did talk quality but the price was 
against him. We have preached 
quality against price until we are 
worn threadbare. 

If it is not price, then why is 
it that the Kress and Woolworth 
stores in my town are crowded 
with customers every day? Are 
they making money on quality 
goods? No, they have nothing to 
say about quality. It is the loca- 
tion, display, and price that sell 
their goods. We can’t compete 
with them. We must be content to 
handle the nationally-advertised 
lines—for which we have created 
a demand—at a margin of profit 
too small to cover our overhead. 

Before the war, when goods 
were cheap, the wholesaler and 
manufacturer urged greater va- 
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riety. Now that goods are high, 
they urge us to buy in larger quan- 
tities. Let’s see how that works 
out: A stock of goods costing 
$10,000 (and there are more of 
that size than any other) before 
the war, will cost today from $12,- 
000 to $15,000. Where is the ad- 
ditional capital coming from? We 
certainly have not made it out of 
our business. We did make some 
money during and right after the 
war, but we lost it all and then 
some, in the slump. After the 
slump was over, we found our- 
selves sitting high and dry, loaded 
with a lot of cheap goods, high 
rents, high salaries, high taxes, in- 
creased living expenses, and every- 
thing high but our merchandise. 
Everybody advised us to mark our 
prices down and take our losses, 
which we did. 

Retailers and farmers get more 
free advice than any other class of 
business men in the world and I 
guess we necd it. We are cer- 
tainly not setting the world afire 
making money; but of the two, 
the farmers have it on us. I con- 
tend that when goods are sold on 
a small margin we must sell vol- 
ume and develop a rapid turnover 
if we are to make any money, and 
here is the proof that quantity buy- 
ing, turnover, and volume pro- 
duce big dividends: 

In 1924, department stores sell- 
ing $250,000 turned their stocks 
upon an average of two times, and 
made no profit. Department stores 
selling $10,000,000 or more, turned 
their stock four and one-half times 
and made a profit of more than 
4 per cent on their sales. Was it 
quality that we hear so much about 
that makes the big difference in 
turnover and net profits in these 
two cases? I should say not. The 
explanation is that large depart- 
ment stores can sell at our cost 
and make a profit. 

Some of my hardware friends 
may want to see a report on our 
1924 business. Here it is from the 
National Retail Hardware Asso- 
ciation : 

In 1924, 299 retail hardware 
stores reporting sales running from 
$25,000 to $40,000, said their aver- 
age net loss was .48 per cent, 
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stock turn 1.96; 182 retail hard- 
ware stores reporting sales running 
from $100,000 to $400,000, said 
their average net profit was .85 per 
cent, stock turn 2.54. There you 
are: 299 lost, 182 made less than 
1 per cent. There were 236 re- 
ported sales amounting to less than 
$25,000 that lost 234 per cent, and 
there were 266 stores that made 
.06 per cent; and 277 that showed 
an average of 1.28 per cent profit 
and their sales were from $60,000 
to $100,000. Here is the sum total 
—out of 1,267 retail hardware 
stores reporting from all sections 
of the country, 705 showed a total 
profit of 2.19 per cent; 562 showed 
a total loss of 3.23 per cent. Those 
selling the least are those which 
lost the most. How long will we 
last at this rate? 

The manufacturers have catered 
to catalogue houses, department 
and chain stores until the latter 
have become so powerful that they 
are building and controlling fac- 
tories in many lines. A catalogue 
house in Kansas City which failed 
to get satisfactory prices on wire 
rope went a short distance outside 
the city and erected.a wire rope 
factory, and they will continue do- 
ing this if the manufacturers don’t 
wake up. 

The small retail merchants can’t 
combat such competition. The pub- 
lic knows that much. They know 
that we can’t compete with cata- 
logue houses doing a business of 
$288,000,000 a year, the goal set 
by Sears, Roebuck for 1926. The 
wholesalers and manufacturers of 
hardware are complaining about 
the small quantities which we buy 
and insist on larger orders. These 
orders will be smaller than they 
are if something is not done to 
relieve us, and when the retailers 
go they will take the wholesalers 
with them, and the manufacturers 
will come face to face with com- 
petition which they helped create. 

A distress signal is being sent 
out warning us against instalment 
selling. That is our plan of keep- 
ing the money at home. If every- 
body had money, they would buy 
their Ford cars in Detroit and 
drive them out and save the 
freight. Instalment selling keeps 
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the money at home, helps the rail- 
roads and holds the catalogue 
houses and chain stores in check 
for a while; but if it is safe mer- 
chandising they will get into it 
sooner or later. Their capital and 
credit is almost unlimited, and they 
are merging when necessary. 

If manufacturers would adopt 
Henry Ford’s plan and manufac- 
ture goods to compete with all 
kinds of competition and then do 
as he is doing, give us a margin 
of profit sufficient to take care of 
increased expense and overhead 
with a fair net profit left to us 
retailers, we could and would rise 
above the low record we are now 
making. 

It is not too late for the manu- 
facturers, wholesalers, and retailers 
of this country to get together and 
formulate plans by which a legiti- 
mate profit can come to all of us. 
There is no doubt that the proper, 
sane and practical channel of dis- 
tribution of merchandise is from 
manufacturer to wholesaler to re- 
tailer and consumer. 





Incubator Companies Consoli- 
dated 


The Buckeye Incubator Company, 
Springfield, Ohio, has purchased the 
New Town Giant Incubator Corpora- 
tion, Harrisonburg, Va. The Buckeye 
company will take possession of the 
Harrisonburg factory on May 1, where 
it plans to continue the manufacture 
incubators and brooders. 


Sauce Account for Groesbeck- 
Hearn Agency 

G. F. Heublein & Bro., Hartford, 
Conn., United States distributors of 
A. 1. sauce, have appointed Groesbeck- 
Hearn, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, to direct their advertising. News- 
papers will be used for this account. 


W. N. Irish with Publishers 
Printing Company 
William N. Irish, who has been_with 
Rogers & Company, Inc., New York, 
for the last fifteen years, has joined the 
sales staff of the Publishers Printing 

Company, also of New York. 


R. J. Rosenthal Joins Bisberne 


Advertising Company 
Ralph J. Rosenthal has joined the 
Bisberne Advertising Company, Chicago, 
as vice-president. He has been wit 

Lord & Thomas for nine years. 
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| &) Advertisers who have found in & 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
the foundations of sound 
advertising. 
1904-1925 
Buffalo Specialty Co. 
Hoosier Mfg. Co. 

Lisk Mfg. Co. 

White & Wyckoff Mfg. Co. 
1905-1925 
Campbell Soup Co. 
Chesebrough Mfg. Co. 
Cudahy Packing Co. 
Daggett & Ramsdell 
Manning Bowman & Co. 
Swift & Co. 


1906-1925 
Washburn Crosby Co. 



















































How Hart Schaffner & Marx 
Salesmen Are Paid 


The Commission System Was Dropped Many Years Ago 


CuHapreLow Apvertisinc Co. 
tT. Louis, Mo. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We have seen the statement a number 
of times that the highest commission 
paid by Hart Schaffner & Marx to their 
salesmen is 2% per cent. 

If you have any information on this 
subject, we would like to know what 
commission is paid by Hart Schaffner & 
Marx, and if salesman pays his own 
expenses out of the commission. 

CuHapPretow ApvERTISING Co. 


WSARLY all clothing salesmen 
4 N worked on commission not so 
many years ago. Today, few of 
the larger clothing manufacturers, 
especially those who advertise 
widely, favor this method. They 
believe a straight salary or a salary 
plus a bonus is more equitable both 
to the house and the salesman 
than the commission method. 

One of the executives of Hart 
Schaffner & Marx tells Printers’ 
InK that there is no basis for the 
report that this company pays its 
salesmen a commission on sales 
and that the highest commission is 
2% per cent. A number of years 
ago, Hart Schaffner & Marx, like 
most of the others in the clothing 
field, paid its men commissions, the 
men paying their own traveling ex- 
penses. Today, the company pays 
the expenses of its salesmen. They 
work on a straight salary and 
bonus plan. The bonus depends on 
the volume of sales. 

The theory underlying the 
salary and bonus arrangement as 
set forth by one of the Hart 
Schaffner & Marx officials, is in- 
teresting. Men of equal ability, 
industry and value to the firm may 
find themselves confronted with 
unusual market conditions, he 
points out. For example, one man 
may sell in a Southern State where 
a boom is on. Another travels in 
an agricultural section where the 
population is selling its products on 
a falling market and buying its 
needs on a rising market. The 
first man, if he is paid on com- 
mission, makes more money than 
any manufacturer is economically 
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justified in paying a salesman. The 
latter, perhaps working harder be- 
cause of adverse conditions, finds 
it difficult to earn what is regarded 
as average money for a man of 
his calibre. A salary with a bonus 
remedies the inequitable situation. 

Once, a few years ago, Hart 
Schaffner & Marx gave their sales 
force a bonus in spite of the fact 
that sales for that year had been 
below those of the preceding year. 
The organization had done what 
company officials regarded as a 
good job in the face of discourag- 
ing conditions. The moral effect 
made it an excellent investment. 

With many clothing manufac- 
turers, especially the smaller ones 
who do not advertise widely, it is 
still the rule to pay the salesman 
from 5 to 7 per cent commission 
on sales, the salesman paying his 
own expenses out of this com- 
mission, 

One manufacturer with whom 
Printers’ INK discussed the sub- 
ject still has two or three veterans 
among his salesmen who draw a 
6 per cent commission on sales. 
Probably they will always do so 
but all new salesmen joining the 
company work on a salary. More 
and more young men are represent- 
ing clothing manufacturers, this 
man says, and they are willing to 
work for a fair salary with a 
bonus for better than ordinary 
performance. The trend with 
those companies that are advertis- 
ing is toward salary as opposed 
to commission for the reason that 
advertising has made the clothing 
business less dependent on personal 
salesmanship. [Ed. Printers’ INK. 





R. P. Melvin Heads Maryland 
Publishers 


Ridgely P. Melvin, of the Ansegele 
Capital and Maryland Gazette, has 
elected president of the Maryland Press 
Association. C. L. Vincent, Snow Hi 
Democratic Messenger, and James B. 
Curley, Laurel Leader, are vice-prest- 
dents. S. E. Shannahan, Easton Star- 
Democrat, is secretary-treasurer. 
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Who does not ride 
in the Street Cars? 


Look at the figures below—Chicago, with 3,000,000 popu- 
lation, has more than 4.000,000 riders every day in its 
surface cars alone, Philadelnhia, with 1,900,000 popula- 
tion, has 2,500,000 daily riders. The figures for the 30 
leading cities show that 132% of their population are in 
the Street Cars every day. 


eee cat 


° 
Population 
Daily Riders arried 
Population Street Cars Daily 


New York City 5,391,791 7,714,654 139 
Chicago 2,886,121 4,101,130 142 
Philadelphia 1,922,788 2,497,003 129 
Detroit 995,668 1,253,595 126 
Cleveland 889,519 1,069,656 120 
St. Louis 803,853 1,182,409 147 
Boston 1,556,141 2,910,819 187 
Baltimore 773,580 877,544 112 
Pittsburgh 613,422 881,419 143 
Los Angeles ‘ 666,853 1,170,395 175 
San Francisco 548,284 988,695 180 
Buffalo 536,718 459,373 85 
Milwaukee 484,595 528,762 109 
Washington 437,571 514,590 117 
Cincinnati 406,312 369,901 90 
New Orleans 404,575 394,948 97 
Minneapolis & St. Paul 651,016 834,256 128 
Kansas City 467,600 538,519 115 
Seattle 315,685 258,266 81 
Indianapolis 342,718 309,973 90 
Rochester 317,867 280,291 88 
Portland 278,002 246,478 88 
Denver 272,031 205,181 76 
Toledo 268,338 180,613 67 
Providence 243,378 449,766 184 
Columbus 261,082 228,141 87 
Louisville 257,671 267,590 104 
Oakland 246,086 267,698 108 
Atlanta 222,963 263,515 118 
Omaha 243,019 217,532 90 





23,705,247 31,462,712 132% 


For less than the cost of a fifth of a page daily 
in one leading. newspaper of New York City, 
Chicago, Philadelphia and Detroit, you can 
display your card continuously in all of the 
cars of all of these 30 cities. 


STREET RAILWAYS ADVERTISING CO. 
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The total number of Street ¢ 
United States since 1919 is less J 


Buses to Weullaot Brownsville Cars 
Special to the Wall Street Journal 


BROWNSVILLE, Texas — The 
city commission granted W. H. 
Ward a franchise to operate a bus 
system, and canceled the franchise 
of the Brownsville Street & Inter- 
urban Railway Co. 





UST think of the above as a “Special to the 
Wall Street Journal.” Its mere insertion in 
that newspaper gave the item importance and the 
average reader would be «seriously impressed. 


The facts are that the Brownsville Street & 
Interurban Railway Co. operated only two 
cars over two and a quarter miles of track. 





The total number of discontinued cars for the en- 
tire United States since 1919 is less than 400—to 
f be exact, 386. They gave service in 61 towns— / 
places like Albany, Georgia; Streator, Illinois; 

Iola, Kansas; Hattiesburg, Miss.; Nelsonville, 
Ohio; Lykens, Pennsylvania; and Waupaca, 
Wisconsin—the average was an operation of 7 { 
street cars per town. Those Street Car systems | 
would never have been started if buses had been ] 
in’ operation at the time. 


. 





Besides the above 386 cars, 57 different inter- 
urban systems have transferred since 1919 a total 
of 306 cars from unprofitable branches, which 
i were discontinued, to profitable lines—as ex- 
amples, the Indiana Service Corporation trans- 
ferred three cars from their Elwood Division, the 
Kentucky Traction and Terminal Company trans- 
ferred two cars from their Georgetown Winches- 
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ontinued throughout the 
the increase of Los Angeles 


ot. 

ter line and the Tiffin, Fostoria & Eastern Ry. 
(Ohio) transferred seven cars from their Tiffin 
Division. 

Even if we added the 306 transferred cars to the 
386 discontinued cars, the total of discontinued 
service is only 692 cars since 1919. In that same 
period, the street railway companies of 38 cities 
placed 3,044 more cars into service. Los Angeles 
alone with increased equipment of 671 cars shows 
a greater gain than the losses of the entire 
United States. Among the other increases are 
Detroit with 446 more cars, Chicago 425, Pitts- 
burgh 175, St. Louis 155, Milwaukee 114, In- 
dianapolis 67, Washington 56, Houston 55, 
Birmingham 45, Dallas, 31. 


{ Here’s the net result— 
} Increases of Street Cars since 1919... .3,044 
Discontinued “ : ay Pe a 


. Net Gain “ Site Ae? inch eee 


132% of the population of our 30 largest 

cities use the Street Cars every day. 
(See page one of this insert.) 

Every attempt to motorize a city of over 

50,000 persons in this country has failed. 
(See page four of this insert.) 
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National Advertising Manager. 


STREET RAILWAYS ADVERTISING CO. 
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| ~—-s United States since 1919 is leal 


Buses to Replace Brownsville Cars 
Special to the Wall Street Journal 


BROWNSVILLE, Texas — The 
city commission granted W. H. 
Ward a franchise to operate a bus 
system, and canceled the franchise 
of the Brownsville Street & Inter- } 

urban Railway Co. | 


UST think of the above as a “Special to the 
Wall Street Journal.” Its mere insertion in 
that newspaper gave the item importance and the 
average reader would be seriously impressed. 


The facts are that the Brownsville Street & 
Interurban Railway Co. operated only two 
cars over two and a quarter miles of track. 


| 

Py The total number of discontinued cars for the en- 
j tire United States since 1919 is less than 400—to 
Hf be exact, 386. They gave service in 61 towns— ) 





places like Albany, Georgia; Streator, Illinois; 
Iola, Kansas; Hattiesburg, Miss.; Nelsonville, 
Ohio; Lykens, Pennsylvania; and Waupaca, 
Wisconsin—the average was an operation of 7 { 
street cars per town. Those Street Car systems 
would never have been started if buses had been F 
| in"operation at the time. 
} 
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Besides the above 386 cars, 57 different inter- 
urban systems have transferred since 1919 a total 
of 306 cars from unprofitable branches, which i 
i } were discontinued, to profitable lines—as ex- 
amples, the Indiana Service Corporation trans- | 
ferred three cars from their Elwood Division, the ‘ 

Kentucky Traction and Terminal Company trans- 
ferred two cars from their Georgetown Winches- 
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ter line and the Tiffin, Fostoria & Eastern Ry. 
(Ohio) transferred seven cars from their Tiffin 
Division. 

Even if we added the 306 transferred cars to the 
386 discontinued cars, the total of discontinued 
service is only 692 cars since 1919. In that same 
period, the street railway companies of 38 cities 
placed 3,044 more cars into service. Los Angeles 
alone with increased equipment of 671 cars shows 
a greater gain than the losses of the entire 
United States. Among the other increases are 
Detroit with 446 more cars, Chicago 425, Pitts- 
burgh 175, St. Louis 155, Milwaukee 114, In- 
dianapolis 67, Washington 56, Houston 55, 
Birmingham 45, Dallas, 31. 


Here’s the net result— 
Increases of Street Cars since 1919... .3,044 
Discontinued “ 7 m OS i a ae 


NetGea * § *  4-., 26mB 
132% of the population of our 30 largest 
cities use the Street Cars every day. 

(See page one of this insert.) 


_ Every attempt to motorize a city of over 
f 50,000 persons in this country has failed. 


(See page four of this insert.) 
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“Every attempt to motor- 
ize a city of over 50,000 


persons in this country 
has failed” 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Mar. 18, 1926.—New 
York City street car lines are not going to be’ 
scrapped generally in favor of buses. Lucius S. 
Storrs, managing director of the American Elec- 
tric Railway Association, declared in an address 
here. 


Recent proposal to substitute bus service at a 
maximum 10-cent fare for 25 miles of obsolete 
street car service, which has been losing money 
under a 5-cent fare, caused the erroneous impres- 
sion that there was a general scrapping of car 
lines, Mr. Storrs said. The facts, he insisted, are 
that less than 4% of New York City’s surface 
line traffic would be affected by the proposed 
substitution, if it were made. 


Compared with city’s total riders, number 
affected by proposed change would be small. Pas- 
sengers carried on the 200 cars in 1925 represent 
about 4% of the city’s surface lines total of 
1,035,977,724 revenue riders. This latter figure 
is 36% of all electric railway passengers in the 
city. Subway and elevated lines carried 62%, or 
1,680,800,254 passengers. 


Predictions that the trolley is doomed to pass 
have appeared many times in the past and doubt- 
less will appear in the future. Yet these salient 
facts stand out: 


Bus rides gannot be provided as cheaply as 
electric railway rides. 


Every attempt to motorize a city of over 
50,000 persons in this country has failed. 
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Holding the Ambitious Young 
Salesman in Line 


This Is a Problem Which Every Sales Manager Faces at One Time or 
Another 


By Jesse Calvin 


HE is the problem: Every 
sales force finds itself with 
one or more really good aggressive 
youngsters who are ambitious and 
want to get ahead. The house 
appreciates this type of salesman. 
If he will get himself in tune with 
the house, his progress is almost 
sure to be certain and steady. But 
his idea of speed and progress is 
often set at a point considerably 
above that at which it should be. 

At twenty-three, he is an am- 
bitious youngster just out of col- 
lege. At twenty-five, he is doing 
well, for his age, as a salesman. 
He may be and probably is better 
than many men of thirty or forty. 
He feels he is growing very, very 
old and that he is not taking ad- 
vantage of his ability. He feels 
that the company employing him 
does not realize his true worth. 
He does not see how at thirty he 
can be where he wants to be with- 
out making a change. And away 
he goes. The company has lost 
a good man with a good future. 
The man himself often comes to 
realize the truth within a very few 
months. Both the house and the 
salesman are losers by the move. 

What is the answer? 

On a recent trip across the 
country, I discussed this point 
with a dozen or more employ- 
ers. We had just suffered from 
one case of this kind. The sales- 
man had put in four years of 
really good work. His promotion 
had really been rapid. He had 
brought his earnings to the point 
where his salary and his bonus at 
the end of the year amounted to 
something over $8,000. The next 
year promised to put him around 
the $9,000 mark and it was evident 
that the territory was still in its 
infancy. Old timers in the com- 
pany assured this youngster that 
within a reasonable number of 
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years, the job would be worth 
$15,000 a year. 

In four short years, this job had 
been built up from $4,200 to over 
$8,000—almost doubling the original 
salary. Yet this man said to us: 
“If I am worth approximately 
$8,000 with this firm, I feel that 
I can go out and make a new con- 
nection and get up around $15,000 
at once.” 


THIS CUB BROKE ALL RECORDS 


One employer of salesmen 
shrugged his shoulders and said: 
“Well, that’s all in the day’s work. 
That’s why we must always have 
understudies. As a matter of fact, 
maybe you will carry on the work 
with a $5,000 a year man. Maybe 
you can take a $4,000 man, pro- 
mote him to $5,000, give him the 
job and he’ll produce even better 
results. I recall, a couple of years 
ago one of our old timers, who 
was supposed to have his ter- 
ritory in apple-pie shape, left us 
to go with another company. He 
took us completely by surprise. 
We had nobody ready to take his 
place. I took a young man out of 
the manufacturing department who 
had selling ambition. We started 
him out at a good deal less than 
we had paid the star. Inside of 
three months, he was breaking the 
old-timer’s records.” 

Another sales manager put it 
this way: “A few weeks ago, there 
was an article in Printers’ INK 
by C. C. Casey. He advocated 
turnover of salesmen. I couldn’t 
quite go the whole route with 
Mr. Casey but there is some 
consolation in some of his phi- 
losophy. We have a salesman on 
a certain territory. He is a good 
man. We also carry on a steady 
advertising campaign in that terri- 
tory. The house works hard to 
produce good merchandise, and that 
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counts for a lot. Then there is 
the credit the house gives, and the 
personal help it renders many a 
merchant in monetary difficulty. 
All these things build up good- 
will. They are the things that hold 
the customer to the house. Of 
course, the personal efforts of the 
salesman count for much, but not 
for everything. 

“At the same time, year after 
year, as the business grows, there 
is only one individual who is on 
the job to toot his horn and that 
is the salesman. He takes 100 per 
cent credit for the growth of the 
business in that market. But stop 
and think—the business has been 
built up through good manufactur- 
ing, good service, good advertising, 
friendly relations with the home 
office and good salesmanship by the 
man on the territory. But note 
this, the work of the salesman is 
but one of five separate and im- 
portant factors. Every salesman 
will assure you solemnly that 
crude work by the credit man can 
easily take away a fine customer. 
Your salesman will place full 
blame on a slip-up by any other 
end of the business. But he takes 
full credit for any headway, re- 
gardless of the help which the 
other factors rendered. 

“And too many sales managers 
and employers of salesmen have 
come to believe that sort of thing. 
They actually encourage salesmen 
to let that idea grow on them. 
They don’t advance the shipping 
clerk and the credit man in pro- 
portion to the growth in a market, 
but the salesman climbs right 
along. Gradually, his idea of the 
speed with which he should climb 
runs ahead of the firm’s ideas. 
Then, he hunts up some other job. 
He has let himself get an entirely 
wrong idea of his own worth. He 
announces that he is leaving. The 
firm is upset and worried. But 
nine times out of ten, if the sales 
manager will keep cool and send 
out a hard-working understudy 
who knows the line and knows 
what he is talking about, the busi- 
ness will keep right on coming 
in, and maybe at a lower selling 
cost. 

“There isn’t a sales manager 
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who hasn't had this experience, 
But how many sales managers get 
this thought across to their men, 
in a nice way, long before the 
salesman gets a chance to develop 
a superheated sense of his own 
importance? Many a salesman 
would be much better off today if 
he had been taught by his boss 
that the salesman is a factor in 
business building but far from be- 
ing the factor. Many a man 
might be living happily, doing a 
good job and making a nice steady 
income right now if he had learned 
to appreciate some of the other 
things which go to build business, 
instead of placing an over-valua- 
tion on his own importance in the 
picture.” 

So this is one way of keeping 
the salesman on a sound basis—get 
him to realize his place in the 
scheme of business early enough in 
life. Seven out of ten of the good 
youngsters who “blow up” have 
been allowed to get a wrong idea 
as to their value. 


TAKING MEN BACK 


There is a sales manager in 
New York who has with him 
some dozen or more men who were 
formerly with his company and 
then left, only to return. “Taking 
men back again is something on 
which sales managers often dis- 
agree,” he said. “I know sales 
managers who will refuse to con- 
sider the application of a man who 
left the employ of the company. 
So far as I am concerned, some 
of the best men I have came as 
youngsters, went along about so 
far, then quit to ‘better them- 
selves’, only to realize their error. 
Then, they come back much 
sounder and wiser. 

“T have in mind one such chap. 
He left about three years ago to 
take over the same territory for 
another line—a competing line. He 
thought he ‘owned the territory. 
It was a great surprise to him to 
find that the trade regarded him 
personally in an entirely different 
light when he called with the other 
line. He concluded that he should 
change territories and he had him- 
self transferred. Then he labored 
for almost two years more, only to 
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realize that it required more than 
salesmanship to sell the competing 
line. 

“One day he wrote me, in part, 
as follows: ‘I’ve learned that the 
trade tells you one thing when 
you’re with one house and another 
when you're with the competing 
line. They used to tell me our 
price was too high. Now, with 
the line I am selling, at a lower 
price, they tell me that the cheap 
price does not offset the fact that 
people want the better-known line 
even though it costs a little more.’ 

“The upshot was we took him 
back. He is a vastly improved 
man. He has developed a sound 
sense of proportion which he 
formerly lacked. The trade can- 
not throw him off the track with 
the old objections. In the face of 
those excuses, he smiles placidly 
and says: ‘My friend, let me tell 
you a funny story on myself’ and 
he tells of his change of jobs be- 
cause of what the trade told him 
about the other lines and then of 
what he learned about his own 
line when he was on the other side 
of the fence. 

“Taking back men who changed 
jobs is something which cannot be 
done without thought and study, 
but there are many occasions when 
it brings back to the sales force 
a man who is much improved be- 
cause of a chance to see both sides 
of the picture.” 

One of the most effective ways 
to keep a sales force hustling that 
I have come across is a series of 
letters which a sales manager sent 
out a few years ago, entitled: 
“Things That Make a Good Sales- 
man.” Letter Number One was 
headed: “A Good Advertising 
Manager Back of the Salesman 
Makes the Salesman Look Very, 
Very Fine.” 

Number Two was entitled: “A 
Product a Little Better Than 
Competing Products Makes the 
Salesmen Seem Very, Very Fine.” 

The letters went on to explain 
that a man representing Camp- 
bell’s soup might well appear to be 
a star salesman, but switch the 
label en him and start him out 
selling Smith’s Soup and where 
would he be? Take a hundred 
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men making good with Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes, P & G Soap, or any 
of a hundred lines and switch them 
over to the same kind of goods 
under another label. Then, try to 
figure out what part of their suc- 
cess on their present lines is due 
to their ability as salesmen and 
what part is due to the motive 
power inside the product. 

This brings to mind a splendid 
young salesman who for some six 
years had worked a part of the 
State of Virginia for a_ well- 
known, nationally advertised prod- 
uct. He was getting $200 a month 
and his expenses. He was selling 
approximately 5,000 cases a month 
of his product. He heard of a 
competing line which had an open- 
ing in the same State. The com- 
petitor offered him $150 a month 
and a bonus of five cents a case. 
He had in mind his average 
monthly sales of 5,000 cases. He 
knew the competing line was not 
so easy to sell but he figured that 
with his knowledge of the business 
and acquaintance he should sell at 
least 2,500 cases. But when he got 
down to work, he found he had 
a hard time selling 1,000 cases. 
Between the difficulty he had with 
the trade complaints and the evi- 
dent dissatisfaction of his new 
employer, he soon realized he was 
not nearly the dashing salesman 
he had pictured himself to be. 


THE SALESMAN’S VIEWPOINT 


Now, looking at it from the 
standpoint of the salesman. He 
wants to make headway. He must 
be able to look back over the past 
year and see that he has come 
along. He must be able to visual- 
ize a future which has _possibili- 
ties for advancement. Especially 
is this true with the younger men 
—the ambitious ones who want to 
climb and in climbing will pull the 
entire line with them. Often, it 
is among these restless, energetic, 
aggressive youngsters that the 
future executives are to be found 
rather than among the plodders. 

“Jump a man ahead too rapidly 
and he gets into trouble,” remarked 
one sales manager. “Let him stand 
still and he goes sour. We ar- 
range to make some sort of pro- 
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motion possible at intervals of 
about a year for the men who 
deserve it.” 

From another house: “We used 
to pay our men flat salaries and it 
meant that every year we either 
had to raise a man or count upon 
his becoming discouraged. If we 
kept advancing him, in a few years, 
we usually had an overpaid man 
actually costing us more in a busi- 
ness way than the beginner. This 
was unfair to us and to the man. 
So now we let the salaries stand 
but we have a commission system 
as well. 

“A man can get into the com- 
mission class as soon as his terri- 
tory has been built to a certain 
point. Then, instead of having to 
come to us for a raise in pay, 
we are in position to urge him to 
make more money. We can show 
him that he is not giving the, house 
or himself a square deal when he 
is satisfied to hold an even volume 
of business instead of building it 
up from time to time. We show 
him that as he gets into a higher 
class so far as volume is con- 
cerned, he lowers the company’s 
entire cost of doing business in his 
market—lowers it from the stand- 
point of the unit cost per case in 
advertising, in freight, in admin- 
istration and so on, and that he 
is entitled to share in those sav- 
ings and automatically goes into 
a higher scale of commission.” 

A sales manager who used to be 
an all-round salesman some years 
ago, adds this rather human piece 
of advice: “Give the youngster a 
chance to unburden his soul every 
now and then. Those young sales- 
men are scattered around the coun- 
try. Day after day they run into 
the seamy side of the business. 
They get objections, excuses, hard- 
luck stories and everything else 
which tends to keep the gloomy 
side of business uppermost in their 
minds. You don’t expect the trade 
to cheer the salesman by telling 
him what a fine house he is repre- 
senting and what a fine line he 
is selling. It is usually just the 
opposite. 

“Now, let this go on month after 
month. On top of that sort of 
thing, let the salesman get the 
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usual run of ‘bearing-down’ letters 
from his sales manager and is it 
any wonder that before long he 
becomes fed up on the job and its 
possibilities? At the same time, 
he gets glowing accounts of other 
lines. The other companies look 
rosy from a distance. Other lines 
of work seem to be free from the 
petty difficulties his job offers. 
And before anyone knows it, the 
youngster is mentally unable to do 
the job he should do. He becomes 
unhappy and discouraged. Then, 
one day, he jumps to another job 
and the house has lost a good 
man.” 





Mail Order Sales Increased in 
March 


Increased mail order sales are reported 
by Sears, Roebuck & Company and 
Montgomery Ward & Company for the 
month of March and also for the first 
quarter of 1926. March sales of Sears, 
Roebuck amounted to $21,996,406, a 
gain of $2,179,824, or 11 per cent, when 
compared with the same month last year. 
For the first quarter of 1926, gross sales 
were $66,009,868, against $62,931,264 
for that period in 1925. This is a gain 
of $3,078,604 or 4.9 per cent. 

The report of Montgomery, Ward & 
Company shows sales of $18,265,921 in 
March, an increase of $2,245,947 or 14.1 
per cent over the sales of March, 1925. 
Gross sales for the first three months of 
this year aggregated $48,377,587, against 
$41,407,165 in the same period last year. 
This is a gain of $6,970,422, or 16.8 per 
cent. 


Will of Alphonsus P. Haire 


The will of Alphonsus P. Haire, 
former vice-president and treasurer of 
The Haire Publishing Company, New 
York, who died on March 4, 1924, was 
recently probated and disposes of an 
estate of $269,249. The terms of the 
will provide that ‘his widow, Florence 
G. aire, is to have a life estate in 
$19,665, and deferred temporary income 
and ultimate remainder in the amounts 
of $51,807 goes to each of four sons, 
Alphonsus, =. Charles, Edward and 
James. 








“Shrine Magazine” Appoints 
J. S. Hutchinson 


The Shrine Magazine, New York, has 
appointed John S. Hutchinson as its New 
England manager. For the last few years 
he has been New England manager of 
Harper’s Bazar. 


W. B. Powell Resigns 


Willis B. Powell has resigned as gen- 
eral secretary of the Sarasota County, 
Fla., Chamber of Commerce. 
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There is perhaps no greater sales stimulant 


_ than word of mouth advertising. You ac- 


cept the recommendations of a friend 
because you have confidence in him. What 
medium of advertising is there today which 
depends so much on reader confidence 
for its very existence as does the daily 
newspaper. There must be confidence in . 
the accuracy of its news, in the purpose of 
its editorials, in the intent and character 
of its owners. What is there to inspire 
confidence in publications that simply ap- 
peal to the emotions or afford passing en- 
tertainment? Thereis noservice performed 
by paint or wood or metal or paper to 
promote the public weal. Confidence 
comes to the newspaper only as a result 
of splendid service well done over a long 
period of years. Such newspapers as the 
Rochester Times-Union, read for gener- 
ations by ever increasing numbers, have 
and reflect in their advertising columns, a 
reader confidence which brings success to 
those who use them honestly. 


Rochester Times-Union 


A GANNETT NEWSPAPER 
Each the leader in its field 


Elmira Star-Gazette-Advertiser Newburgh News 
Elmira Sunday Telegram Rochester Times-Union 
Ithaca Journal-News Utica Observer-Dispatch 
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Think of it— 


49%-- 





of all local display advertising published in Syracuse, 
New York newspapers during February, 1926, was 
_run in the Syracuse 


HERALD |, 


The amount and percentage of local display adver- 
tising carried by each of the three Syracuse news- 
papers for February was as follows: 


ere 629,405 lines 49.3% 
Post-Standard ....... 339,689 “ 26.6% 
ee 305,7 " 24.1%, 


HERALD gained 147,357 lines over February, 1925. y 


Post-Standard gained 80,115 lines over February, 
1925. 

* Journal lost 34,834 lines over February, 1925. 

* Journal was 6 day paper in 1925—7 day paper in 
1926. 


THE SYRACUSE HERALD 


National Representatives 


PRUDDEN, KING & PRUDDEN, Inc. 


270 Madison Avenue Globe Building Steger Building 
New York Boston ° Chicago 





507 Montgomery St. Leary Building Ch b fC ce Bldg. 
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San Francisco, California Seattle, Washington Los Angeles, California 
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The Traffic 
Problem in Its Relation 
to Business 





Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ INK 


HAT traffic congestion is 

actually decreasing the busi- 
ness of many stores and that it is 
having a tendency to build up the 
retail suburban areas of cities is 
shown by the results of a recent 
government survey. These re- 
sults are now embodied in a re- 
port, “Vehicular Traffic Conges- 
tion and Retail Business” recently 
published by the Domestic Com- 
merce Division of the Department 
of Commerce. While the report 
was compiled primarily in the in- 
terest of retailers it will be found 
to contain much valuable and sig- 
nificant information for distribu- 


. tors and manufacturers. 


At the outset, in mentioning the 
many-sided problem created by the 
automobile, the report states that 
no solution of the traffic problem 
is possible without taking into ac- 
count all phases of it, which neces- 
sitates the best thought of engineer 
and architect as well as economist. 
It then emphasizes that the infor- 
mation it presents deals with the 
relation of vehicular congestion to 
retail business, and that it has been 
gathered at the request of many 
representative merchants. The 
survey is based upon more than 
1,500 expressions from merchants 
having direct contact with the 
traffic problem in communities of 
different size throughout the 
country. Most of these merchants 
have reported that their business 
is interfered with because of 
traffic conditions and estimate the 
extent of the interference from 1 
to 20 per cent. 

More than 50 per cent of the 
total store patronage was reported 
as coming in automobiles by 13 
per cent of an unselected group 
of 120 stores, by 16 per cent of an 
unselected group of 124 stores, by 
30 per cent of an unselected group 
of 240 stores, and by 49 per cent of 
an unselected group of 480 stores. 
These groups were selected accord- 
ing to four classifications of cities, 
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and while the amount of automo- 
bile store patronage was reported 
as greater in the smaller cities 
and communities, the report notes 
that it does not follow that auto- 
mobile ownership is greater in the 
smaller cities. The indications are 
that persons owning automobiles in 
the smaller communities use them 
for shopping purposes to a greater 
degree than those owning auto- 
mobiles in the larger cities. 

For purpose of compiling the 
report, a total of 7,621 question- 
naires was mailed to merchants 
representing the following lines of 
merchandise: drygoods, men’s 
and women’s clothing, hardware, 
furniture, jewelry, shoes, groceries, 
and drugs. The questionnaire data 
have been supplemented by personal 
interviews and investigations made 
in most of the large cities in the 
United States, together with con- 
siderable research. 

The report, which is trade in- 
formation bulletin No. 394, not only 
deals with all phases of the problem 
but outlines measures for relief now 
being used and offers many sug- 
gestions that will aid individual 
retailers in solving the traffic con- 
gestion problem in his locality. It 
also offers many facts that ap- 
pear to have a bearing on the 
manufacturer’s advertising and 
selling effort. Copies may 
secured by addressing the Domes- 
tic Commerce Division of the De- 
partment of Commerce, Washing- 
ton, or by applying at any of 
the District or Co-operative offices 
of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 


Merchants Use ‘‘Who’s Who” 


Theme in Advertising 
Under the caption of ‘“‘Who’s Who 
in Halifax” in an advertisement in the 
Halifax Herald, fourteen retail mer- 
chants make a novel announcement of 
their businesses. A cut of an open book, 
almost a full page in size, was used as 
a background for the announcements. 
These appeared in boxes enclosed in out- 

lines of men’s and women’s heads. 
There were a few words of general 
introduction in the upper left-hand cor- 
ner of the advertisement. The copy in 
each box began with the word “Who” 
and continued with a short question, 
such as ‘‘Who provides warmth for 
your home?” The name of the dealer 





with his business and address closed 
each box. 
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Why Advertise If 
Oversold? 


Tue Bounetr Company 
Cincinnati, OHIO 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
large manufacturer of ceramic 
products, a nationally, and sell- 
ing to a limited number of big con- 
tractors, wants to advertise. This manu- 
facturer, however, has been “oversold” 
—from three to six months—over a 
period of five years. As rapidly as is 
consistent with sane financing, he is 
persistently adding new facilities to take 
care of this growing demand, but feels 
that the habit of being continuously 
oversold would so perceptibly increase 
through the use of advertising, that it 
might inte into competitive ad- 
vertising of the worst sort. 
Can you cite similar examples, clearly 





antag what has happened when the 
manufacturer began to advertise in spite 
of an “oversold”? condition which may 
have persisted over a _ considerable 
period of time? 
Tue Bonnett Company, 
ArtHur G. Ruppert. 


W E shall begin to answer this 
question by asking another 
one. What is the purpose of ad- 
vertising? The common answer 
is: to sell goods. But advertising 
is often used for purposes other 
than the sale of goods, hence this 
definition is not complete. So far 
as this discussion is concerned, we 
shall say that the purpose of ad- 
vertising is to make an impression. 
That is, so to stamp the value of 
one’s goods or methods on the 
minds and memories of prospec- 
tive customers that an impression 
is created which will be useful in 
the future as well as at present. 

As we understand it, the prob- 
lem raised by The Bohnett Com- 
pany resolves itself into this: 
A certain manufacturer doubts 
whether it is necessary for him to 
impress his goods, at this time, on 
any great number of people. He 
already has customers who take 
all he makes, and will take more. 
These customers are big contrac- 
tors. And how many are there? 
“A limited number.” That is, he 
has a few large eggs in just one 
basket. So long as the eggs and 
the basket are intact, he need not 
worry. But what if anything, 
through a change in conditions and 
circumstances, should happen to 
the eggs or to the basket? What 
insurance has he? What founda- 
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tion of good-will has his enter- 
prise from which he can look con- 
fidently into the future? How 
many people, beyond these few 
contractors, know how good his 
product and service are? 

There, it seems to us, is the rub. 
The same problem has at times 
troubled other “oversold” products. 
At first glance, it would seem 
contrary to common sense to ad- 
vertise goods when they cannot 
be supplied. But, as already ex- 
plained, to sell goods is only one 
of the many missions possible to 
advertising. Many firms, already 
highly prosperous, spend money in 
advertising as an investment for 
the future, to safeguard their 
present position, to win and hold 
the good-will of public and trade, 
or to build up an impregnable 
prestige for their name, product, 
trade-mark, and general reputation. 

The Phillips-Jones Corporation, 
in launching the Van Heusen 
collar, were almost instantly over- 
sold, but it has continued to ad- 
vertise ever since because it wanted 
to impress its product on the 
minds of the public as a standard 
article of apparel. 

The George B. Newton Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, coal re- 
tailer, continued to advertise it- 
self in the face of a coal shortage, 
because it wanted the public to 
rely on its service and good faith. 

Studebaker cars, though heavily 
oversold, continued to be adver- 
tised because their makers meant 
to acquire the utmost for the cars 
as a quality product. 

In a similar case the reply of 
the Western Clock Company was 
that “the money spent in West- 
clox advertising today is an 
insurance on the Westclox pro- 
duction of the future.” 

Articles concerning the ex- 
periences of these and many other 
prominent companies are too 
numerous to be listed here, but this 
list will be mailed to any sub- 
scriber who wishes to understand 
the subject thoroughly—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 





John A. Corliss, president of Corliss, 
Coon & Company, Troy, N. Y., collars 
and shirts, died at that city last week 
at the age of seventy-three. 
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§ eens phenomenal growth of 

the Scripps-Howard News- 
papers during the past twelve 
months is indicated by the impor- 
tant gains in circulation and ad- 
vertising linage recorded on the 
following pages. Nor do these 
tangible records tell the whole 
story ; steadily increasing prestige, 
influence and reader-confidence 
are assets for the advertiser even 
though they may be unmeasured 
and immeasurable. 
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THE Cleveland 
Press now has 222,- 
637 average daily 


total circulation. 
Ohio’s First News- 


paper has grown 
even greater! Govern- 
ment statements of aver- 
age circulation for six 
months ending March 31 
prove, again, that The 
Press is the FIRST adver- 
tising buy in Cleveland. 
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THE Cleveland 
Press gained 11,427 
over previous state- 
ment and gained 
21,273 for the year. 
The Press now has 184,047 
city circulation—a gain of 
9,877 in six months; a gain 
of 18,223 in a year. 


Cleveland Press 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 
Member of the A. B.C. Client of the United Press 


Represented by 
Allied Newspapers, Inc., 250 Park Avenue, New York 
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Ceruppy a} , 
Nowoht— 
THE Cincinnati 
Post now has 192,- 
323 circulation in 
the rich Ohio Valley, 
gaining 25,708 over 
the total of last year 
and gaining 17,491 
in city and suburbs. 
For more than sixteen con- 
secutive years, The Post 
has led all other Cincin- 


nati newspapers in circu- 
lation and coverage. 
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THE Cincinnati 
Post, during the 


past year, has made the 
greatest local circulation 
growth ever recorded by 
any Cincinnati newspaper. 
| The Post is one of the 15 
evening newspapers in 
North America having a 
net paid circulation ex- 


ceeding 192,000. 


Cincinnati Post 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 
Member of the A. B.C. Client of the United Press 


Represented by 
Allied Newspapers, Inc., 250 Park Avenue, New York 
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Tue Pittsburgh Press 


announces a totai daily 
circulation of 183,440 and 
a total Sunday circulation 
of 243,673—a daily gain 
of 11,338 and a Sunday 
gain of 7,739. Averages 
for March: daily 188,392; 
Sunday 250,211. | 


The Press, first in everything, 
has many thousands more circu- 
lation in Pittsburgh than the 
other two evening newspapers 
combined and many thousands 
more than the other two Sunday 
newspapers combined. 


Pittsburgh Press 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 
Member of the A. B.C. Client of the United Press 


Represented by 
Allied Newspapers, Inc., 250 Park Avenue, New York 
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Tue Toledo News-Bee 
records a total circulation 
of 92,845—a gain of 14,802 
over last year and an in- 
crease of more than 31% 
since 1920. Toledo is the 
| hub of a trading territory 

of nearly a million which 
cannot be covered with- 
out this strong, influential, 
home newspaper. 


Toledo News-Bee 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 
Member of the A. B.C. Client of the United Press 


Represented by 
Allied Newspapers, Inc., 250 Park Avenue, New York 
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Tue Youngstown Tel- 
egram during each six 
month period marches to 
anew “high’’. Total circu- 
lation for the period end- 
ing March 31 is 33,790. 
Again a gain! Again first! 
Dominant in the rich and 
responsive Youngstown 
market! 


Youngstown Telegram 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 
Member of the A. B.C. Client of the United Press 








Represented by 
Allied Newspapers, Inc., 250 Park Avenue, New York 
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Tue Akron Times- 
Press, a consolidation 
representing one of _the 
“happiest marriages” in 
newspaper history, an- 
nounces a total circulation 
for the six month period 
ending March 31 of 44,031, 
a gain of 8,908. The Sun- 
day Times-Press is the 
only Sunday newspaper 
in Akron. 


‘Akron Times-Press 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 
Member of the A. B.C. Client of the United Press 


Represented by 
Allied Newspapers, Inc., 250 Park Avenue, New York 
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Tue Columbus Citizen 
gains 7,240 net paid cir- 
culation over the Postal 
figure of last year with a 
new total of 84,510. This 
circulation is concentrated 
in the rich Central Ohio 
market. This market can- 
not be covered without 
the Citizen—the only 
A.B.C. newspaper in 
Columbus. 


Columbus Citizen 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 
Member of the A.B.C. Client of the United Press 


Represented by 
Allied Newspapers, Inc., 250 Park Avenue, New York 
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Tue Houston Press 
with a gain of 4,852 over 
last year, announces on its 
Postal Statement a total 
net paid circulation of 
33,287. This circulation is 
concentrated in the trad- 
ing territory and especially 
in Houston itself. To 
cover this field, The Press 
is indispensable. Press 
rate is lower while ratio of 
productive circulation is 
greatest. 


Houston Press 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 


Member of the A. B.C. Client of the United Press 


Represented by 
Allied Newspapers, Inc., 250 Park Avenue, New York 
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Tue Memphis Press 
gains 3,983 over its Postal 
statement a year ago, to- 
tal net paid for this six 


month period being 44,982. 


The Press has the largest circula- 
tion in Memphis of any newspa- 
per. For nearly 20 years this 
newspaper has been a clean, con- 
structive home influence and has 
been first in city circulation for 
many years. 


Memphis Press 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 





Represented by 
Allied Newspapers, Inc., 250 Park Avenue, New York 





















Client of the United Press 
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Tue Birmingham Post 
has gained 14,853 circula- 
tion in one year with a 
March 31 total of 48,536 
—a gain of 44%. 


With the second largest circu- 
lationin Alabama and growth con- 
tinuing to break all other southern 
records, The Post is more than 
ever essential for coverage of the 
Birmingham territory. 











Birmingham Post 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 
Member of the A. B.C. Client of the United Press 





Represented by 
Allied Newspapers, Inc., 250 Park Avenue, New York 
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Tue Oklahoma News 
again records an impor- 
tant circulation gain, the 
total for the six month 
period ending March 3] 
being 41,552—an “up” of 
6,604 from the correspond- 
ing figure of March, 
1925. The News, alone, 
thoroughly covers the 
Oklahoma City trading 
territory. 


Oklahoma News 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 
Member of the A. B.C. Client of the United Press 


Represented by 
Allied Newspapers, Inc., 250 Park Avenue, New York 
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Tue San Diego Sun 
with a total circulation of 
20,534 for the six month 
period ending March 31, 
more strongly than ever 
establishes premier posi- 
tion as a quality medium. 
The Sun leads the daily field in 
volume of San Diego advertising 
and is the best and most economi- 


cal contact with San Diego people 
of means, standing and culture. 


San Diego Sun 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 
Member of the A. B.C. Client of the United Press 
Represented by 
Allied Newspapers, Inc., 250 Park Avenue, New York 
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Tue San Francisco News gain 
of 7,914 circulation brings about 
a notable change in the compara- 
tive standing of the evening news- 
papers. The News now has 3,945 
more total circulation than the 
Bulletin. News total circulation of 
68,120 for six month period ending 
March 31 is concentrated in the 
Mission and other great districts 
and centers of population where 
selling of merchandise is easier 
and advertising most effective. 


San Francisco News 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 
Member of the A.B.C. Client of the United Press 


Represented by 
Allied Newspapers, Inc., 250 Park Avenue, New York 
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Tue Fort Worth Press with a 
circulation increase of 78% for 
the six month period ending 
March 31 over the similar period 
of 1924-5 and with the largest 
linage increase of any Texas 
newspaper during 1925 brilliantly 
establishes its right to the title 
‘Fastest-growing Newspaper’”’ of 
this:great state. March 31 Postal 
statement showed a net paid total 
of 21,846—a gain of 9,583. 


Fort Worth Press 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 
Member of the A.B.C. Client of the United Press 


Represented by 
Allied Newspapers, Inc., 250 Park Avenue, New York 
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Dieta Times 
gained more than two mil- 
lion lines of local advertis- 
ing during 1925 and this 
year is gaining at an equally 
sensational pace. March 
31 Postal statement, with 
a total net paid of 54,676, 
indicates a circulation in- 
crease over the similar 
period of 1925 of 20%. The 
Times is necessary in every 
plan to cover Indianapolis. 





Indianapolis Times 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 

Member of the A. B.C. Client of the United Press 
Represented by 

Allied Newspapers, Inc., 250 Park Avenue, New York 
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Tue Knoxville News 
first in city circulation, 
first choice of department 
store advertisers, gained 
1,803 for the six month 
period ending March 31 
over the similar period of 
last year. Total, 16,432. 


With dominance of the city terri- 
tory and the lowest rate, The 
News continues to be the first 
choice of discerning advertisers. 


3 Knoxville News 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 
Member of the A.B.C. Client of the United Press 


Represented by 
Allied Newspapers, Inc., 250 Park Avenue, New York 
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Tue Baltimore Post’s 
great growth is epitomized 
in its circulation gain for 
the year of 29,450 and its 
advertising linage gain in 
1925 of 1,195,671. Post 
circulation for six month 
period ending March 31 
is 102,438. Linage gains 
this year to date exceed 
the wonderful record of 
1925. 


Baltimore Post 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 
Member of the A. B.C. Client of the United Press 





Represented by 
Allied Newspapers, Inc., 250 Park Avenue, New York 
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Tue Washington News scores 
a gain of 16,995—35%—over the 
six month statement of March 
31, 1925 which, incidentally, is an 
increase of 27,139 over March 
31, 1924. From the decks of the 
Mayflower to Chevy Chase, The 
News is read—by legislators, by 
Government employes, by the 
permanent Washington popu- 
lation. All department stores and 
practically every other important 
local advertiser uses this Scripps- 
Howard tabloid. Total circu- 
lation 65,008. 


Washington News 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 

ress Member of the A. B.C. Client of the United Press 
Represented by 

Allied Newspapers, Inc., 250 Park Avenue, New York 
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Tue Evansville Press, Sunday, 
established one year ago with 
about 16,000 circulation now an- 
nounces anet paid Sunday average 
for the six month period ending 
March 31 of 21,790, a gain over 
the first month of 36%. 


Evansville Press 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 


Tue Terre Haute Post compares 
the March 31, 1926 six month cir- 
culation statement with March 31, 
1925 showing the very substantial 
increase of 4,784 or 40%. Post 
circulation is now 16,812, the high- 
est in its history. 


Terre Haute Post 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 
Members of the A. B.C. Clients of the United Press 


Represented by 
Allied Newspapers, Inc., 250 Park Avenue, New York 
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Tue El Paso Post, already first 
in city circulation, steadily records 
its successive gains in circulation 
and linage. Net paid average 
March 31 is 12,015—a gain of 43% 
over March 1925 Postal statement. 


El Paso Post 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 


"Lr atbuquerque StateTribune 
with more net paid circulation 
than the other two local papers 
combined still further cements its 
leadership with a gain of 1,887 
and a total of 10,608. 


State Tribune 


Albuquerque, New Mexico 
A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 


Represented by 
Allied Newspapers, Inc., 250 Park Avenue, New York 








Clients of the United Press 
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After an absence of eleven years, David 
D. Cooke has returned to share with me the 
copy responsibilities of this organization, as 
Vice-President in charge of service. 


Those who know “Dave” Cooke can con- 
gratulate me. Twelve years ago, in face of 
an impending war-slump, we started this 
agency together. After a year of grilling un- 
certainties he generously withdrew so that 
we both might eat regularly. For ten years 
he has been doing conspicuously successful 
creative, plan and copy for The George L. 
Dyer Company, who rank high among the 
few agencies that know what it is all about. 
I am very happy to make this announce- 


ment. ARNOLD JOERNS 
President 


Arnold 


Joerns 
Company 


— Advertising —— 
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Government 
Publications of Interest 
to Advertisers 





Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ Ink 
BRIEF report which has long 
been in process of compila- 
tion will undoubtedly save the ship- 
pers of parcel post packages a 
great deal of expense. This is No. 
3 of the Domestic Commerce Se- 
ries, and contains the recommenda- 
tions of the Advisory Board on 
domestic packing. It is published 
by the Transportation Division of 
the Department of Commerce. 

The introduction emphasizes the 
need of better methods of pack- 
ing, and the report deals with 
proper packing both by text and 
illustration. The report is en- 
tiled: “Paper Wrapped Packages 
for Parcel Post and Express 
Shipment,” and is offered by the 
Superintendent of Documents at 5 
cents per copy, with special prices 
on quantities of 2,000 or more. 


Of special interest to exporters 
to the Orient is “Currency, Bank- 
ing, and Finance in China,” which 
is trade promotion series No. 27. 
This report is the result of an in- 
vestigation covering the major 
portion of the years 1921 and 1922, 
and since brought up to date. 

Copies are sold at 30 cents each 
by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. 

* * * 

One of the most important of 
the trade-promotion series is 
No. 28, a commercial and indus- 
trial handbook on Turkey by the 
American Consyl-General at Con- 
stantinople. The report sets forth 
that the country especially needs 
a restoration of its devastated 
areas and its wealth of natural 
Tesources made available by ex- 
tension of modern transportation. 
“In other words, Turkey needs 
railroads, ports, street-car lines, 
telephones, road construction, rec- 
lamation works, factories, bridges, 
public buildings, electrical plants, 
warehouses, elevators, sawmills— 
in short, every essential element 
of reconstruction.” 
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The handbook then sets forth 
the economic policy of the new 
Turkish republic and discusses the 
geography, social conditions, gov- 
ernment communications, reclama- 
tion, agriculture, forestry, miner- 
als and mining, manufactures, 
commerce and insurance, and all 
other factors which contribute to 
the buying power of the country’s 
markets. 

An interesting phase of adver- 
tising is the statement that the 
creation of demand for merchan- 
dise by means of sustained cam- 
paigns has not been attempted in 
Turkey until recently. Neither 
importers nor retailers have been 
disposed to lay out any consider- 
able amounts for advertising, and 
the foreign exporter, with occa- 
sional exceptions, does not find 
that his Turkish trade justifies ex- 
tensive advertising. Yet, the hand- 
book points out, the purchaser in 
Turkey is susceptible to the influ- 
ence of advertising just as the 
purchaser in the West. Various 
means of advertising are then dis- 
cussed and important facts which 
govern advertising are fully ex- 
plained. 

The book is well illustrated, con- 
tains 232 pages with maps, and is 
sold by the Superintendent of 
Documents at 75 cents a copy. 

* ’ * + 

Another recent publication in 
the same series is No. 25. This is 
a commercial and industrial hand- 
book on Peru, by W. E. Dunn, 
United States Commercial At- 
taché at Lima, and other repre- 
sentatives of the United States 
Departments of State, Commerce, 
and Agriculture. The book covers 
for Peru very much the same 
ground that the handbook pre- 
viously mentioned covers for 
Turkey. 

It contains more than 500 pages, 
and is offered for sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents at 
$1.25 a copy. 

* * 

“Sales Territories in India” is a 
special report by Donald Renshaw, 
Assistant Trade Commissioner at 
Bombay. It is published by the 
Far Eastern Division of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
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Commerce, and discusses such 
subjects as commercial centres, 
selection of dealers, selling rights, 
and many others that are pertinent 
to the successful selling of the 
territories under discussion. Copies 
may be had by applying direct to 
the Far Eastern Division, any of 
the branch offices of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, or Department of Com- 
merce, Washington. 

* * * 


“Trends in Japan’s Trade,” by 
Halleck A. Butts, American Trade 
Commissioner, is trade informa- 
tion bulletin No. 389, published 
recently by the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. It 
points out that Japan’s leading in- 
dustries, today, are the same as 
they were in pre-war years, but 
that intensive application has re- 
sulted in more efficient labor and 
improved machinery, better qual- 
ity, increased production, and a 
wider distribution. These factors 
are the basis of Japan’s trade ex- 
pansion, and proper consideration 
of them is necessary for Ameri- 
can exporters who expect to make 
the most of their Japanese mar- 
kets. 

The price of the bulletin is ten 
cents. It is sold by the branch 
offices of the Bureau and also by 
the Superintendent of Documents. 

* 


Because the Philippine Islands 
constitute the largest export mar- 
ket for American cotton goods, a 
position they have held since 1913 
with the exception of two years, a 
report on “The Philippine Cotton- 
Goods and Hosiery Market,” by 
Edwin B. George, is especially in- 
teresting. This report is trade in- 
formation bulletin No. 392, and it 
contains a section on the “Philip- 
pine Embroidery Industry” by 
L. M. Lloyd. 

The price of the bulletin is ten 
cents a copy. 

* * * 

“Motor- Bus Transportation,” 
by H. C. Schuette, of the Auto- 
motive Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, has just been 
published as trade information 
bulletin No. 393. This is part one 
of a series and covers Europe. 
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The importance of the European 
market for motor buses is empha- 
sized, and the fact is mentioned 
that about 182,000 buses were in 
operation throughout the world at 
the beginning of the present year, 4 
Of these, 76,000 were in Europe, 
compared with 80,000 in the 
United States. France and Great 
Britain account for about 30 per 
cent of the world total, and al- 
most 70 per cent of the European 
total. 

Copies are offered at ten cents 
each by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, and the 
Superintendent of Documents, 


Cuban Parcels Post Bill 
Introduced 


A. bill has been introduced before the 
House Ways and Means Committee to 
amend the revised statutes so as to admit 
the shipment of cigars from Cuba 
through parcels post. If the statutes are 
so amended, the temporary parcels post 
agreement now in force as from Jan 
2, 1926, which would otherwise termi- 
nate within eighteen months, will be 
made a permanent convention. This will 
give American exporters a direct and 
vital access to the Cuban market by 
parcels post for packages up to eleven 
pounds. 


J. H. Newmark Agency Aug- 


ments Staff 

Ralph H. Meade and A. J. Travers 
have joined J. H. Newmark, Inc., New 
ork advertising agency, as account 
executive and production manager, re 
spectively. Mr. Meade was tora 
advertising manager of the Sonora 
Phonograph Company, New York, and 
had also been advertising and_ sales 
promotion manager of the Adler Manv- 
facturing Company, of that city. Mr. 
Travers has been production manager 
of Rose-Martin, Inc., New York. 


G. F. Winkleman Appointed 


by Barnes Press 
George F. Winkleman has been ap 


















pointed head of an art and service de 
partment recently formed by the Barnes 
Press, Inc., New York. 


Albert Clement Hall Dead 

Albert Clement Hall, president _ of 
Follmer, Clogg, Inc., Lancaster, . 
manufacturer of umbrellas, died 
Stamford, Conn., last week. He was 
seventy-seven years old. 




















Leaves “System” 
William Cunningham, New York 
State representative for System, Chi 
cago, has resigned. 
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No “Table of Expectancy” Exists 
on Inquiries 






It Is Not Possible to Tell from Circulation Figures of a Publication 
How Many Inquiries Will Result from an Advertisement 


O’CattaGHAN ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Mempuis, TENN. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

For our satisfaction, will you please 
let us know the estimated inquiries per 
thousand circulation from a full page ad 
in a better homes magazine, said ad 
being designed to seli interior woodwork 
and furniture in a specific wood? 

We realize, of course, that you may 
not have this information available, but 
thought that it might provoke some dis- 
cussion and elicit some helpful infor- 
mation, 

O’'CALLAGHAN ADVERTISING AGENCY 

Martin O’CALLAGHAN, 
President. 

HERE is no answer, of course, 

to the question propounded by 
our correspondent. But, because 
advertisers are constantly asking 
i, perhaps the suggestion to 
answer it, Yankee-wise, with an- 
other question, namely, “How 
many inquiries would you like to 
receive?” will lead to something 
definite and helpful for all con- 
cerned. 

The representative of a periodical 
issued in the field referred to in 
our correspondent’s letter said: 
“Our records, extending over a 
great many years, prove one thing 
conclusively: The number of in- 
quiries received by mail-order ad- 
vertisers differs in every case and 
the results of each are widely 
dissimilar, while the record of 
a single mail-order advertiser over 
aperiod of months or years shows 
consistent increases and de- 
creases, according to the effective- 
ness, or the reverse, of the appeal 
wed in the advertising, the at- 
tractiveness of the ‘bait’ offered, 
the size of space used, the position, 

time of year, conditions in the 
advertiser’s industry or field, and 
other considerations. Occasionally, 

most unexpected things hap- 
pen. Some four or five months 
4g0, a new advertiser began run- 
ning a fifty-line advertisement in 
our publication offering a booklet 
Or ten cents in stamps. The 
number of requests received 


every month so far have been more 
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than double the record of any 
other advertiser in that size of 
space of which we have knowl- 
edge, and the queer thing is that 
the inquiries from the succeeding 
advertisements, keep up to the 
quantity of the number received 
from the first insertion, whereas 
they should, with no change of 
copy or new booklet offered, show 
a steady falling off.” 

The important question for the 
advertiser to settle is “What are 
inquiries worth?” The implica- 
tions arising from a consideration 
of that question are a lot more 
important to an advertiser than 
being able to estimate the number 
of inquiries an advertisement 
should bring per thousand of: cir- 
culation in this or that class of 
publication. The only suggestion 
to be made along that line is for 
the advertiser to query every pub- 
lication he contemplates using and 
to accompany the query with a 
proof of the advertisement to be 
used, and, if a booklet is offered, 
with a copy of the booklet. Per- 
haps, a publication might be able to 
find among its advertisers some 
whose propositions resembled that 
of the one making the inquiry, so 
that the latter might obtain from 
them an exact record of the num- 
ber of inquiries received on par- 
ticular pieces of copy. 

Sometimes the questions a new 
advertiser asks do no more 
than emphasize the fact that the 
exercise of a little patience is far 
more effective in the education of 
the beginner than laughing at 
what we consider his ignorance. 
The disposition on the part of ad- 
vertising men to take such a ques- 
tion seriously, is commendable. 
Perhaps other advertising men, 
from the standpoint of the agency 
as well as the publication, will 
wish to respond to the agency’s 
invitation to say how they answer 
—_ questions.—[Ed. Printers’ 
NK. 
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The Biggest Thing 


in Business 


One man’s money, says the adage, is as good as an- 
other’s. The nickels and dimes of plain folk reared the 
Woolworth Building, the greatest cathedral of modern 
commerce. On the marble shelf of the bank teller, Tony 
Marino’s dollar rings as melodiously as that of Stuyvesant 
Cabot. 


But is one man’s patronage as valuable as another’s? 
Obviously, no. 


Democracy will not stretch so far as that. It admits 
equality in the inalienable rights to Life and Liberty, but 
not in the Pursuit of Merchandise. 


It is said that 100,000 families make up the aristocracy 
of wealth, but those who distribute merchandise are inter- 
ested in the several million families who—in every com- 
munity and at every income level—make up the aristocracy 
of the alert mind, the active, intelligent ruling mind. 


Discrimination between types of consumers is the first 
lesson in the primer of every producer. The elementary 
distinction is between those who can afford and appreciate 
your product, and those who can’t. 


But the most fascinating and the most baffling distinc- 
tion which makes one customer more valuable than another 
is that of indirect influence. 


Markets today are ruled by oligarchy. 


Majorities do not govern. The cogent minority of the 
observant, the provident and the competent do by their 
sanction make the market, or by their taboo, break it. 


Through the streets of every community there move a 
salient number who are the instigators of styles, standards, 
customs and habits. 

















- 
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Did you notice that we used the words “every com- 
munity?” The size and importance of this market has 
been stated very effectively by J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany in their News Bulletin: 

“The alert people in every community and at every 
income level are the people worth while reaching with 
any new idea. It is this basis of alertness which really 
counts for most in any classification of people. In- 
come, automobile ownership, telephone installation, 
home ownership, racial origin and all the other stand- 
ards for classifying people are less vital than this 
one—alertness.” 


It is these active, intelligent ruling minds that N. W. 
Ayer & Son write about in a recent advertisement as 
follows: 

“They sponsor a fashion, they find new places of 
amusement, and sooner or later the world follows. For 
fashions in clothes, styles in decoration, and accepted 
changes in manners and customs begin in this social 
stratum.” 


For forty years advertising men have preached the 
power of good-will, and the practicability of winning good- 
will through the printed page. An excellent and typical 
statement is that made by Theodore F. MacManus: 

“Tt is absolutely true that a good reputation—the most 


priceless asset any business can possess—is a purchas- 
able thing.” 


A striking example of the worth of a good name is the 
recent purchase of Dodge Brothers by Dillon, Read and 
Company. 

The physical assets of the Dodge business were figured 
at $90,000,000. The price was $146,000,000. The dif- 
ference of $56,000,000 stands for the good-will. And it 
may be said that even the $90,000,000 paid for physical 
assets would have been far less, had it not carried with it 
the Dodge good name. There are plenty of splendidly 
equipped factories which are for sale at bargain prices be- 
cause their purchase would not include the biggest thing in 
business—good-will. 


A good product, an efficient plant, an adequate sales staff 
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and distributing machinery are essential for any successful 
business, but they avail little without public acceptance. 


This doctrine of good-will is familiar and even trite. 


The modern leaders of advertising go further and place 
emphasis upon the type of individuals who exert the good- 
will. A good-will which flows from one cross-section con- 
taining a million people may be worth far less or more than 
a good-will held by another cross-section containing pre- 
cisely the same number. A merchandiser cannot afford to 
be promiscuous. He must pick and choose his millions. 
He must strike the golden mean between snobbery and 
hob-nobbery. 

Such is the implication in the query, “Does it matter 
to you who buys your product?” and in the even more 
searching one, “Does it matter to you who buys it first?” 

This “modern” approach is not so modern after all. It 
was set forth in the “Art of Worldly Wisdom” pub- 
lished so long ago as the sixteenth century, somewhat as 
follows: 





“If you would sell your goods to the multitude, address 
your message to the connoisseurs.” 


Astute sales managers, opening a new territory, instruct 
their salesmen to exert their first effort upon certain 
selected stores and homes. 


The canvasser who puts his foot in your door is quick 
to rattle off the name of an influential neighbor who has 
already patronized him. 


The makers of a medium-priced automobile sent out 
the first fifteen cars of their new model, all washed and 
polished, and left them standing before the residences of 
the pivotal people in the city. 

For the high grade, costly product the prospects must 
of course be selected with infinite care, and no time or 
effort wasted upon the impossibilities. 

But what of the low-priced commodity in common use, 
the five-cent drink, the ten-cent gelatine, the dentifrice, 
the daily plate of soup, the dollar hosiery, the three-dollar 
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hat? Leaders in these fields began long ago to perceive 
the importance of selling first the people whose decree 
is decisive. 


Stand for a while at the counter of any retail store: 
A customer comes in and asks for a certain brand. 


“T’m sorry that we haven’t it,” says the merchant, “but 
here’s the brand that Mrs. So-and-so always buys.” 


Another customer comes in and asks for something else 
which is not on the shelves. The dealer hastens to say: 


“T ought to carry that. I'll have it here next time 
you come.” 


Why the different attitudes? The second woman buys 
no more than the first, and her money is no better. But 
the first represents only one household, while the second 
is known to the merchant as one whose contacts are wide, 
whose influence spreads, whose patronage can be cited 
as an endorsement. She is a prime mover. 


These prime-movers, when you add them all together, 
contribute out of their own consumption a good propor- 
tion of the total volume of sales. There are alert people 
in every walk of life and they form a total market of at 
least ‘several million families. And without the force of 
the example of these active, thinking families even the 
cheapest commodity meets resistance and dwindling 
demand. 

They are essential to the promotion of anything new. 
They are vital to the sustained market of anything old. 

It is these alert, active, intelligent families at every 
income level, whose good-will is coming to be known as 
“the biggest thing in business.” 

When this was said to a business man the other day, 
his comment was, “Granted. But big ideas cost money.” 

“Yes,” was the reply, “they cost big money—if you 
fail to use them.” 





Reprinted from The Literary Digest. 
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to increase the sales of all sorts of products— 
from tools to tooth paste; seeds to shaving soap. 
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This book shows how package inserts are used 


You can get this book without charge from any 
merchant selling Warren’s Standard Printing 

‘apers, or direct from the S. D. Warren Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. 


Are your goods shipped 
in packages? 


We a consumer opens your 
package, then is the time to im- 
press him that you make or sell a dine 
of goods. 

Then is the time to tell him how to 
take care of your product—how to use 
it more effectively. 


Manufacturers insert in their pack- 
ages folders that stress the strong 
points of their goods, reprints of testi- 
monial letters, slips inviting buyers to 
send in names of friends who might 
like to receive samples of the product. 


Retailers enclose folders telling 
about new goods, new departments or 
services, coming sales. 


The housewife opens a package of 
crackers. On top of the contents is a 
neatly printed slip. One side shows a 
picture of another cracker or cookie. 
The other side invites her to send for 
a booklet of recipes in which crackers 
are used. 


No matter what you make or sell, 
you can make profitable use of pack- 
age inserts—to develop keener inter- 
est in the product they accompany, 
and to tell people about your other 
products. 


Wouldn’t you like to know how 
other concerns are using this idea to 
increase sales? Wouldn’t you like to 
know how the plan can be applied to 
your own line? 


“More Business through Package 
Inserts” is the title of the interesting 
booklet illustrated above. It is brim- 
ful of pictures of effective package 
inserts and ideas you may be able to 
use profitably. 


This book is free. Get it from any 
paper merchant who distributes 
Warren’s Standard Printing Papers— 
or write direct to the S. D. Warren 
Company, 101 Milk Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


WARRENS 


STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 


Warren’s Standard Printing Papers are tested for 


qualities required in printing, folding, and binding 
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When Camera and Artist Link 


Arms 


The Result Is a Picture Which Possesses All the Advantages of Realism 


By W. Livingston Larned 


HE camera has always been in- 

spirationally helpful to artists, 
although there was a time when 
prejudices existed against it. To 
employ a photograph in connection 
with supposedly original illustra- 
tions was to cheat just a little. It 
constituted copying, however much 
the artist might change the origi- 
nal or introduce his 
personal individuality 
of technique and com- 
position. 

Indeed, the follow- 
ing was so pronounced 
in this regard, that 
artists who frankly 
and freely made use 
of the camera in con- 
nection with their 
work, were frowned 
upon by the elect. On 
the one hand, there 
was the group con- 
scientiously drawing 
models or creating 
purely imaginative il- 
lustrations, at the ex- 
pense of time, experi- 
ence and honest 
endeavor in every <**=sirs 
way, while the lazy — 
artist, working from 
a camera base, had 
three-quarters of the 
job automatically done 
in advance. The draw- 
ing was all there and 
it was only necessary 
for him to interpret 
it in a chosen tech- 
nique, after the use of 
silver-print or pantograph. 

To be more explicit: The artist 
was given an advertising subject 
of a family group at the breakfast 
table to be executed finally in ar- 
tistic wash, or dry brush, or 
crayon. There were two methods 
by which he might approach his 
job. He could select models, pose 
them, and go through the con- 
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scientious routine of sketching 
them from life and using the liv- 
ing figure as a guide only, a foun- 
dation for realism and detail; or 
he could pose the models, photo- 
graph them under admirable 
lighting conditions, pantograph this 
print on canvas or cardboard, and 
rather slavishly transform a 
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THE VIKO CAMPAIGN AS A RESULT OF THE CO-OPERATION 
OF CAMERA AND ARTIST, IS SINGULARLY INTERESTING 


camera study into a supposedly 
original wash or crayon illustra- 
tion. 

The latter expedient was the 
speedier process of the two, but, as 
has been intimated, there were 
many to frown upon it as a tricky 
and unethical method, resorted to 
only by those whose draftsmanship 
was faulty and who sought an 
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easy way to rusn the drawing out. 

To a very considerable extent, 
however, these prejudices have 
been wiped out. The advertiser 
has had a hand in it because of his 
insistence upon absolute realism. 
He desires real people, real char- 
acterization, regardless of how the 
effects are secured. He appreci- 
ates that the public is not con- 
cerned over what takes place be- 
hind the scenes. But the old 
superficial illustration which con- 
tained little realism and all of the 
idiosyncracies of the artist is less 
popular today than canvases which 
are speaking likenesses of real 
people. 

In the meanwhile, artists have 
found ways and means of more 
legitimately employing photographs 
for this purpose. Because models 
are posed and prints made, it does 
not necessarily follow that they 
are slavishly followed in every 
little detail. They merely act as a 
groundwork, as a handy substitute 
for living models. After panto- 
graphing the skeletonized outline, 
the artist may depart rather radi- 
cally from the camera version, 
adding and subtracting as seems 
wise to him, and always injecting 
his own technique, his own indi- 
viduality. 

This is quite as legitimate, under 
the circumstances, as for the artist 
to work direct from the model. He 
makes no attempt to conceal the 
fact that the camera is his work- 
ing partner. 

The real objective has been at- 
tained, namely, that of a closer 
approximation of absolute realism. 
The character studies are in no 
sense the artist’s personal concep- 
tion, shadowy echoes of people, but 
beneath the art. technique shines 
photographic fidelity. That is 
what they set out to be. They 
quite frankly seek to avoid the too 
illustrative and imaginative atmos- 
phere. 

If the artist is intent on produc- 
ing an original for halftone re- 
production, he paints, in his favor- 
ite medium, just as he might do if 
working from models direct, in 
the conventional manner. How- 
ever, as he goes along, he modifies, 
improves and adds interest to the 
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camera copy. He may change the 
entire lighting scheme; he may 
make important and helpful altera- 


tions in the features of the model, , 


or he may check up on certain de- 
tails of drawing. He is in no sense 
slavishly held to the photograph. 
It is merely his floor plan of 
realism, his proxy model, his in- 
spiration for many little and big 
elements of drawing which it 
would be impossible or difficult to 
“fake up.” 

Because he has employed a 
photograph does not mean that 
real ability is unnecessary in com- 
pleting his canvas. His technique 
and personal individuality are ex- 
pressed none the less. But when 
he has finished, some definite thing 
has been established which would 
be obtainable in no other manner. 
His illustration is a happy medium 
between an original, sketchy ‘and 
sometimes superficial product and 
the stilted truth of the camera 
study. 

Perhaps the most notable ad- 
vances in this direction have been 
made in the newspaper campaign 
field and it was needed here the 
most. The average newspaper 
illustration inclined to impression- 
istic effects. Absolute realism was 
rare. The artist felt a certain 
sense of freedom. He could do as 
he pleased, whereas, in wash, for 
halftone plates, the results had to 
be more artistic. 


MODELS ARE CAREFULLY PICKED 


It is quite the common practice, 
today, to secure interesting models, 
picked with as much care as is 
exercised by the casting director 
of a play, and to draw from them, 
either over a silverprint which is 
an exact copy of the original, or 
from pantographed pencil contour 
lines on drawing paper. 

Here, the tendency is more ac- 
curately to follow the original and 
to preserve the details and realism 
of the camera to as great an extent 
as possible. That these drawings 
have been quite frankly made 
from photographs is not of great 
concern. Who cares? The news- 
paper reader, least of all. His re- 
ceptivity to this realism has been 
considerably encouraged in recent 
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years by the change which has 
taken place in illustrating the news 
columns of the paper, itself. Once, 
all drawings were by an artist 
from sketches. Now, the camera 
has become dominant. Pictures 
are camera-made almost exclu- 
sively and the rotogravure sections 
are exceedingly popular. Any- 
thing short of the realism of the 
camera is looked upon with less 
interest and much suspicion. It is 
not truth; it is some artist’s con- 
ception of people and events. _ 

Where an advertising illustration 
is a dramatic incident, the need for 
a camera base is less important. 
Here, the artist may have more 
license, but in characterization, it 
is different. Every type must be 
at once recognizable. 


USE OF THE SILVERPRINT 


The silverprint is a standard 
method of reproduction, and is 
familiar to all by this time. 
Veterans in pen-and-ink techniques, 
however, admit that there is no 
more difficult and exacting process. 
To go over the print with all its 
camera wealth of detail, and keep 
some areas open, to minimize intri- 
cate areas, and to make the draw- 
ing thoroughly practical for news- 
paper stock, is not so easy as might 
at first appear. Some artists, in- 
deed, go over these prints in out- 
line only, and then bleach them 
out, later to fill in such parts as 
seem expedient, on white paper 
rather than over the complexities 
of camera detail. 

Other artists prefer to panto- 
graph the photograph on drawing 
paper and to work it up from 
the outline, following very closely, 
nevertheless, the realistic lights and 
shadows of the original and mak- 
ing small pretense of idealization. 

Some advertisers prefer pen-and- 
ink drawings of this school for 
their periodical campaigns, as a 
change from the seemingly inevi- 
table photograph or wash original. 
They realize, as has been always 
admitted, that there is a certain 
amount of visual fascination about 
a pen drawing. ‘[his interest is 
increased when there is a back- 
ground of the camera’s intensive 
adherence to its subject. 
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A series of pages for Viko 
Aluminum Ware aptly demon- 
strates to what an important ex- 
tent the transference of camera 
realism to pen-and-ink, for line 
reproduction, can add to the art 
individuality of an advertising 
campaign. Studies of men and 
women and displays of the alumi- 
num are handled with intricate pen 
techniques, and are singularly in- 
teresting and distinctive. Photo- 
graphic accuracy is_ sustained, 
plus that certain artistic atmos- 
phere which invariably surrounds 
drawn subjects. The Viko cam- 
paign makes no compromise with 
camera truthfulness. The artist 
does not attempt to introduce his 
own individuality. These are very 
faithful transcripts of the scenes 
which the camera set down on 
paper in the first place. 

When all is said and done, it is 
no more than another way of em- 
ploying models. A very well- 
known painter of portraits works 
in somewhat this manner. His 
model poses one or two times, and 
the remainder of the time, a photo- 
graph, taken in the same pose, 
suffices. A painter of exquisite 
landscape employs similar tactics. 
His canvases are started in the 
open and under certain lighting 
conditions, but he carries his 
camera with him and makes a 
“snap” of the composition for 
future reference. 

Some of the most successful and 
attractive portrait studies in peri- 
odicals and newspapers, today, are 
crayon, color and wash originals 
inspired by photographic models. 
They possess all the artistic free- 
dom of the artist’s individuality of 
technique and handling in general, 
plus absolute realism. 

It is possible to engage in ec- 
centric pen techniques, or wash 
and crayon effects which are not 
commonly identified with photo- 
graphic realism. One artist, in- 
deed, handles figures in very 
sketchy treatment, while working 
faces and hands up to almost 
camera accuracy. 

A series of charcoal heads re- 
cently appeared in newspapers for 
a widely advertised product, and 
their wealth of character, their 
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wonderful realism, and their ad- 
herence to familiar types common- 
ly observed, has attracted universal 
attention. They have that “real 
look,” as the layman would term it. 

And why not? The artist was 
months selecting his types, and 
then the very finest kind of photo- 
graphs were made, posed by the 
artist himself, with an eye to what 
would follow. 

These heads were copied off on 
surface paper and worked up with 
the camera study never far away. 
Much was added, much subtracted. 
They were at once free and artis- 
tic, and splendidly sincere from the 
camera viewpoint. 

On all sides and in all kinds of 
illustrated campaigns, this camera- 
inspired realism is now in evidence. 
The former prejudice against 
drawings which were quite obvi- 
ously made from photographs has 
all but disappeared, and -advertis- 
ing art has profited by the changed 
viewpoint. 





Changes in Chemical Catalog 
Company and “Pencil Points” 


Ralph Reinhold and Edward G. Nellis 
have acquired the interests of F. W. 
Robinson in the Chemical Catalog Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, publisher of the 
“Chemical Engineering Catalog,”” and 
the Pencil Points Press, Inc., also of 
New York, publisher of Pencil Points. 

Mr. Robinson has been president and 
a director of the former company since 
its organization in 1916, and treasurer 
and a director of the latter company 
singe it was established in 1920. e is 
retiring from the two companies to de- 
vote his attention to interests outside 
the publishing field. E 

Mr. Nellis succeeds Mr. Robinson as 
president of the Chemical Catalog Com- 
Inc., and continues as_vice-presi- 


pany, ) \ 
dent of the Pencil Points Press, Inc. 
Francis M. Turner, Jr., for the last 


ten years technical editor of the Chemi- 
cal Catalog Company, has been elected 
vice-president and a director of that 
* company. Mr. Reinhold continues as 
president of the Pencil Points Press, 
Inc., and, in addition, has been made 
treasurer. W. V. Montgomery, formerly 
business manager, has been elected 
secretary and a director. 





Ora P. Hand Dead 


Ora P. Hand, president of the Burd 
High Compressing Ring Company, Rock- 
ford, Ill., died on March 36 at his home 
in Rockford. Mr. Hand was fifty years 
old. He came to Rockford as advertis- 
ing and sales manager for the Burd com- 
pany eleven years ago. 
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Chain-Store 
Competition Met by Co- 
operative Advertising 





Bb nes independent grocers and 
butchers of Ashtabula, Ohio, 
have organized an _ association 
which is conducting an advertising 
campaign in the Ashtabula Star- 
Beacon against the cash-and-carry 
competition of local chain stores, 
The advertisements, which are of 
an educational nature, will run 
for twenty-six weeks. 

One of the advertisements, 
measuring four columns by fifteen 
inches, depicts the damage done 
by a cyclone. The headline reads, 
“A Cyclone Isn’t the Greatest 
Calamity That Could Happen to 
Ashtabula.” The copy reasons 
that the damage caused by a 
windstorm can be repaired. But 
if such a thing were to happen as 
the wiping out of the city’s small 
business interests, the damage 
would be so great that practically 
all of the institutions depending 
upon public support would be 
eliminated. 

“The little business man of 
Ashtabula isn’t appealing for 
sympathy, but he is appealing to 
your own sense of fairness—he 
does want to know just how you 
stand in relation to the future 
prosperity of your city. He wants 
to know whether you want your 
money to stay in your own city 
and be used in the upbuilding of 
your own city, or if you had 
rather lend your efforts to the 
prosperity and growth of other 
cities,” the copy continues. 

Another advertisement takes 
advantage of a day of very bad 
weather conditions. It asks the 
reader if he had to hike through 
the mud and snow to the down- 
town cash-and-carry store or if he 
simply telephoned to a neighbor- 
hood store, where day in and day 
out service is featured. 





The advertising account of the Jordan 
Machine & Tool Company, Minneapolis, 
manufacturer of cylinder regrinding 
equipment, has been placed with Ad 
son Lewis & . Associates, advertising 
agency, of that city. A campaign ™ 


business papers is planned. 
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Your Favorite Club 


You join a club first because you meet your friends. 
You want to see people you know and also people 
who are known. You expect entertainment and good 
conversation as well as the more material comforts. 
And you willingly pay a big initiation fee and large 
dues to belong to such a club. Town & Country is a 
club where all the men are brilliant and all the women 
beautiful. Above all it is a club where there are no 


bores. 
Town & Country 


Established 1846 
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4 Short Cuts 


to Multiplied Consumer Influence that 


Liberty Offers in the Weekly Field 


—‘‘*You tell the millions— They // tell the Dealer” 





HE men who advertise for cold profit—ask but one ques- 
S 3 tion today. ‘“‘Will my ad be read by the millions? ” The 
success of all advertising is predicated on that question. 
Seasoned advertisers recognize Judy O’ Grady and the 
Colonel’s lady as the real buyers of their products. 











As a result, Liberty, because it offers advertisers four unique 
advantages which cut advertising costs to the consumer in a major 
way, has largely changed the situation in the weekly field. Its sen- 
sational rise is without parallel in advertising or in publishing. 


1 


“Liberty Meets the Wife, Too” 





Before Liberty came, weekly publications were rated as being 
chiefly for men. Liberty changed that situation. Every issue appeals 
alike to men and women because of Liberty’s unique policy of 
editing to both. 85% of all the advertisable products are influenced 
by women in their sale. Few advertisers today can afford to over- 
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look ‘‘the wife’’ in the costly weekly field. 46% of Liberty’s 
readers are women. That means a 100% reading in the home. 


Because Liberty appeals to the whole family its reading 
is multiplied. 


“No Buried Ads” 

Every ad in Liberty is printed at or near the deginning of a fiction 
or editorial feature. That’s due to a unique type of make-up whick 
no other publication employs. Thinking men don’t ask “Will my 
ad be read?’’ when that ad is booked for Liberty. 


3 


Minimum Circulation Waste 
78% of Liberty’s total circulation is in districts which return 74% 
of the total taxable incomes of the country, 48% of the total motor- 
car registration, and in which by far the great majority of adver- 
tised products are sold. 


4 


99°7, Newsdealer Circulation 
Liberty has a net paid, over-the-counter and newsdealer circula- 
tion of more than 1,100,000 copies every week. Liberty is not 
sentto these readers wrapped up—unlooked for. They buy it, bring it 
home, read it of their own free will. That means a circulation 
that is responsive because it is 100% interested in Liberty. 


Further reasons scores of America’s foremost advertisers have 
flocked to the columns of Liberty. 


In your interest and in ours, let us tell you who those advertisers 
are, show you the extraordinary returns they are getting. If your prob- 
lem is dealer orders through consumer sales, you will want to know. 


@Liberty 


Anet paid, over-the-counter and newsdealer circulation of more than 
1,100,000 copies every week. Page rate, $3,000. Rate per page per thou- 
sand, $2.72. The cost of Liberty is lower per thousand circulation 

back cover excepted—than any other publication in the weekly field. 
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How to Sell More Food, 
Groceries and Beverages 
in Vermont 


Vermont offers manufacturers of food, groceries and beverages a 
market worthy of intensive cultivation. Here is a territory with 
a 352,428 population of whom over 87% are native born whites. 
The average Vermont wage earner receives over $1,000 a year and 
Vermont's farm labor is paid from $6 to $11 more per month than 
the average farm laborer of the country. The Vermont market has 
tastes and eating habits typically American; the appetite for and the 
ability to buy the best in food and drink. 


There are 1,278 grocery stores in Vermont, supplemented by 658 
general stores. A local jobber in speaking of the retailers of a 
certain town said, ““There are more than 20 groceries in this town 
and any one of them can have all the credit he wants from our 
house.”” Sixteen grocery wholesalers are situated within the State. 
These wholesalers and retailers are wide awake, progressive and 
receptive to new ideas. Investigation has found that these jobbers 
and dealers are ready and willing to co-operate with national ad- 
vertisers. 














Food, Grocery ani Beverage Advertisers in the Allied Dailies 
American Rice Prod- Crisco Moxie Co. 
ucts Co. Davis BR. B. Co. N. Y. Canners 
American Sugar Re- Full-O-Pep Quaker Palmolive 
fining Co. Oats Postum 
Anheuser-Busch Florida Citrus Post Tosties 
Atlantic & Pacific Fleischmann Post’s Bran Flakes 
Tea Co. Fruit Dispatch Co. Picnic D 
Autocrat Coffee Green Mt. Tea & Pillsbury Flour 
Borden ffee Quick Quaker Oats 
Baker Extracts Horlick Quick Oats Full-0- 
Bay State Fish Co. Holland Coffee Pep 
Blue Ribbon May. Karo (Corn Products) Royal Baking Powder 
(Hellman Kellogg Bran tinso 
Canada Dry Ginger- Kellogg Corn Flakes alada 
ale La Touraine Coffee Schratft 
Clicquot Loose-Wiles Biscuit junkist Oranges 
Cream of Rice Co. Shredded Wheat 
Celery King Lipton’s Tea wift 
Certo Lifebuoy Soap ot, 
Corn Flakes Lux Toilet Soap J. P. Squires & Co. 
Calif. Prune & Apri- Lowney’s Chocolate Tanglefoot 
cot Growers Malt Breakfast Food Washburn Crosby Co. 
Cloverdale Co. Magnus White House Coffee 
Cross, Abbott Co. Maxwell House Coffee Walter Baker & Co. 
(Burt Olney) Mueller Za-Rex 














Practically every other family in Vermont reads one of the six Allied 
Dailies. These papers combined completely cover the State. Food, 
grocery and beverage advertisers will find the use of these papers a 
profitable help to get the maximum sales from this highly potential 
market. 


Vermont Allied Dailies 


Burlington Free Press St. Johnsbury Caledonian-Record Barre Times 
Rutland Herald Bennington Banner Brattleboro Reformer 
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Employees Buy Space to Get 
More Business 






Unusual Use of Advertising by Workers of the Kansas City, Mexico 
& Orient Railroad Sets a Precedent in Industrial Relations 


By Ralph Crothers 


T has always been a problem 

with the railroads to secure 
enough business to pay prevailing 
high wages and still make a rea- 
sonable profit. For several years 
past railroads and their employees 
have been setting an example of 
complete co-operation for  se- 
curing new business out of which 
labor receives its wages and 
capital its reward. Thus, five 
years ago the Erie Railroad in the 
Chicago district urged its workers 
to sell traffic to their friends and 
to merchants. In the same year 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
pointed out to its men the close 
relation between wages and volume 
of business and as a result of this 
an association known as Traffic 
Boosters was formed which, con- 
sisting entirely of employees, ob- 
tained 196 new carloads of freight 
in two weeks’ time. 

But it remained for the em- 
ployees of the Kansas City, Mex- 
ico & Orient Railroad to set a new 
mark in industrial relations by 
their recent action in purchasing 
newspaper space to create new 
business and good-will for their 
company. The first step was taken 
some three months ago when local 
clubs were formed among em- 
Ployees to solicit business. The 
first club was formed in Wichita, 
Kansas, home office of the rail- 
road, and the idea gradually spread 
until clubs were formed in towns 
along the whole 725 miles served 
by the road. These clubs met one 
evening each week to discuss plans 
for increasing the road’s business. 
Realizing that almost 60 per cent 
of the gross revenue received for 
freight is distributed to the em- 
ployees in the form of pay-roll 
money, these men decided that one 
sure. way to insure high wages was 
to help their employers get more 
business. At first the members of 
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these clubs went out personally to 
call upon their friends who con- 
trolled shipments, and upon local 
merchants. Through the medium 
of the employees’ magazine the 
various ideas for getting new busi- 
ness were discussed, voted upon 
and put into action. Those men 
who did not have the time to call 











ONE REASON WHY THE ORIENT (S GIVING BETTER SERVICE 


One Railroad Where 
Employees Care! 
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CTS We represent 2,500 people in thie city who 
A one million dollars annually. We're 
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Our railroad means « lot to Wichita and we de- 
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to handle it. We're too busy keeping everything 
ita and acquaint luim with our service, co we hope 
to ‘everyone thre this advertisement. Any 
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be P= rates and advise to what 


This Advertisement Written and 
Paid for by Orient Employees 











JUDGING FROM THE TEXT, THERE ARE 
SOME POTENTIAL COPY WRITERS AMONG 
THE ORIENT EMPLOYEES 


personally on their local merchants, 
but who were eager to contribute 
to the spirit of getting more busi- 
ness, devoted their evenings to 
writing letters. 

Finally at one of the clubs the 
plan was proposed of buying space 
in local newspapers, and running 
advertisements in order that their 
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message might reach a_ wider 
group. This plan was proposed, 


voted upon and accepted. Teams 
immediately were formed and com- 
mittees appointed throughout the 
different clubs and a drive made 
for funds. Out of the 800 em- 
ployees in Wichita almost 100 per 
cent gave something toward the 
advertising and sufficient funds 
were raised in a short time to 
place quarter page advertisements 
in each of the daily newspapers. 
This unusual copy, written and paid 
for by employees, contained a large 
amount of that real sincerity which 
every user of advertising is anxious 
to get into his copy. Headed “One 
Railroad Where Employees Care!” 
the workers’ advertisement told 
how they represented 2,500 people 
in the city dependent upon the rail- 
road’s pay-roll exceeding a million 
dollars annually. It told how these 
men fought through the dark days 
of receivership. “From track 
walker to president” the copy said, 
“we're an organization that will 
not die. You can safely entrust 
your shipping to such men.” 

The copy then emphasized the 
fact that additional equipment pro- 
vided by funds advanced by the 
management enabled the company 
to afford a service they were proud 
to advertise. “Any Orient em- 
ployee,” the copy concluded by say- 
ing, “can tell you what a great 
railroad we are becoming, and our 
Traffic Department will be glad to 
quote you rates and advise to what 
points the Orient can best serve 
you.” 

This unusual advertising created 
a great deal of favorable comment. 
Business men throughout the dis- 
trict served by the road have com- 
menced to turn much _ business 
toward the company whose em- 
ployees believe in it sufficiently to 
spend their own money in advertis- 
ing it. 

At a recent meeting of large 
wholesale grocery companies Frank 
C. Wood, Jr., vice-president of 
the Jett & Wood Mercantile Com- 
pany, speaking upon the need of 
co-operation between retailer and 
wholesaler said: 


Speaking of co-operation, allow me to 
cite you the example of the Orient rail- 
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road. Here you see employees and man- 
agement working hand-in-hand. I admire 
the spirit of that little railroad. 
ployees of the company have called upon 
me outside their regular round of duty 
to solicit business for their company, 
They are winning and they deserve sup 
port. Here is a lesson for us in the true 
meaning of co-operation. 

In the meantime the employees 
through their traffic clubs are fol- 
lowing up all inquiries and getting 
business. One man who discovered 
that there was a splendid gravel 
pit on the line, but that ‘a local 
lumber yard was buying sand from 
a pit elsewhere, thus preventing 
his company from participating in 
the traffic, secured samples from 
the pit, arranged a price which met 
competition and as a result the 
road is now moving sand from this 
pit south of Chillicothe. A girl in 
the claim department has developed 
a steady volume of California busi- 
ness. Last month she obtained a 
car of dried fruit and a car of 
sugar moving from California to 
Independence, Kansas. Other men 
and women in all departments of 
the road are doing their full share 
in other departments of the busi- 
ness to get the selling angle and 
try to develop more business. 

In response to the splendid spirit 
of team work being shown by his 
employees, the president of the 
road, W. T. Kemper, recently 
summed up the efforts of his em- 
ployees and gave his thanks in a 
signed message. 

This advertising campaign un- 
doubtedly offers a most unusual 
modern example of real indus- 
trial co-operation. When any 
company can instil the spirit of 
more sales into every member of 
its organization, sales and morale 
are bound to increase. The Public 
Service Company of Northern 
Illinois, when it secured this sort 
of co-operation, received from its 
employees 10,953 prospect cards of 
people who werz interested, to 
whom more tha: 5,000 sales were 
made. ; 

Every individual in an organi- 
zation from the telephone operator 
and the shipping clerk to the chair- 
man of the board of directors can 
influence sales. When the whole 
organization is working together 
with the thought in mind that the 
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A $ Ban editor of The Country Newspaper is not a cold, 
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prosperity of every member of the 
organization depends upon more 
sales, a true organization spirit is 
formed and more sales follow as 
a matter of course. Making every 
employee partly responsible for an 
increased volume of business is a 
better plan for developing co-oper- 
ation and a real organization spirit 
than any number of lectures on 
economics. The employees of the 
Kansas City, Mexico & Orient 
Railroad have set an example 
which is decidedly worth wide 
emulation. 





Contemplating Midwest Cam- 
paign on Radiator Glycerine 


An advertising campaign is being 
considered by The Peet Brothers Com- 
pany, Kansas City, ns., on its radi- 
tor glycerine for which trade-mark ap- 
plication of the name LowTemp has 
been made. 

In reply to an inquiry from Printers’ 
InK on its advertising plans, L 
Welch, of the Peet company, writes: 
“No schedule as yet has been prepared 
for advertising LowTemp, our radiator 
glycerine. It is quite probable, how- 
ever, that ee and trade pub- 
lications through the Middle West sec- 
tion will be used.” 





Retailers Told Best Customers 
Are Not Price Seekers 


“Price is not the biggest consideration 
with the best customers. They want 
uality first. The customer who shops 
or price is not the steady customer.” 
This is an excerpt from a recent busi- 
ness-paper advertisement of The Vollrath 
Company, Sheboygan, Wis., manufac- 
turer of Vollrath Ware cooking utensils. 
The text points out that the retailer’s 
best customers are his charge accounts 
and it is to them that he sells most of 
his quality merchandise. In this bid 
for distributors, the Vol'rath Company 
urges the dealer to meet this demand by 
carrying its products as a quality line. 





Pyrene Outlines Campaign to 
Trade _ 


Twenty-one publications are listed by 
The Pyrene ounfactering Company, 
Newark, N. J., in_ its business-paper 
copy describing its advertising activities. 
Dealers are urged to be prepared to take 
advantage of the demand this advertising 
will create for Pyrene products. The list 
includes magazines, farm papers and busi- 
ness papers. 


Dinner Dance for Dallas Club 


The Dallas, Texas, Advertising League 
will hold a dinner and dance on April 
13. C. J. Fontaine is in charge of din- 
ner arrangements. Nothing but adver- 
ttised, trade-marked foods will be served. 
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Tells Dealers 
to Kick In on the 


INK 





Charleston 
HEN the public gets a 
hobby, it is interesting to 


watch the progress of its recogni- 
tion and promotion by advertisers, 
The Charleston craze is a case in 
point. At first it was severely 
frowned upon and until it out- 
stepped its opposition, it received 
little attention from advertisers, 
However, as soon as news reports 
appeared of its acceptance by peo- 
ple prominent in society, it was 
quickly used to give a note of 
timeliness to advertising copy, 
and references to the Charleston 
have become quite numerous. 

At least one advertiser, how- 
ever, has seen a ready tie-up of 
his business, shoe manufacturing, 
with this eccentric dance. While 
the association is a natural one, 
this advertiser shows that he is 
wide awake to the immediate sales 
value of this dancing mode and in 
business-paper copy he tells his 
trade, in effect, to hop to it and 
kick in on the popularity of the 
Charleston. 

This advertiser, the F. Mayer 
Boot & Shoe Co., Milwaukee, ad- 
vises the trade that “it is a wise 
merchant who makes the trend of 
the times build his business.” 
Youth has taken up the Charles- 
ton, dealers are told. Here is a 
trend that is a welcome ally to the 
shoe business, they learn, for the 
more it is danced, the more they 
profit. As the advertisement says, 
C-H-A-R-L-E-S-T-O-N _ spells 
CASH, and dealers are urged to 
give the Charleston fans what 
they want—Martha Washington 
shoes. 

An illustration shows the dance 
in process of execution so that the 
dealers will understand why this 
particular dance will increase busi- 
ness more than other more familiar 
dances. 





Club Formed at Ponca City 

A new advertising club has beet 
formed at Ponca City, Okla. J. A. Thorp 
is president and Miss Carrie B. Tlomas, 
secretary. 
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124,000 Circulation 
= 372,000 adult readers 


ACCORDING to our recegds’there are 3.16 
adults in the average News-reading family. 


So 124,000 circulationsrepresentg more than 
372,000 adult readers;-~a market greater 
than the entire city of Rochester, N. Y. 





Most of the people who read the News, 
see no other evening paper. They buy the 
News because they like it, and they respond 
readily to News advertising. 


They will buy your product in Baltimore, 
too,—if you advertise it in the News. 














*Net paid daily circulation 
for March . . 124,340 
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ver Baltimore 
ORE NEWS 


HERE are about 200,000 fami- 
lies in Baltimore according to a 
recent detailed survey made by the 
telephone company. And more than 
110,000 of those Baltimore families 
read the Baltimore News every day. 


Furthermore, most of them read no other 
evening paper. And Baltimore is an ‘‘evening 
paper town.”’ The evening paper is where 
most of the advertising appears,—that is where 
local merchants get results. 


You can buy advertising space in the Balti- 
more News separately,— without having a 
morning paper thrust down your throat. 


But if you do want a morning paper, in addi- 
tion to the News, you can buy the American, 
which duplicates only 11% of the News 
circulation. 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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MONTREAL 











NEW YORK 





in Canada’s 


sive margin. 


CANADA'S GREATEST 
ADVERTISING 
MEDIUM 


Local Display 
National Display 
Total Display 


Established 1869 


THE MONTREAL STAR 


IN THE WHOLE DOMINION The Montreal 
Star carried more National Display and a larger 
total of General Display Advertising, last year, 
than any other daily newspaper in Canada. 


IN MONTREAL the pre-eminence of The 
Montreal Daily Star as an advertising medium 
largest metropolitan centre, is 
proved conclusively by the fact that it carries 
the largest amount of advertising by an impres- 
During 1925, as for many years 
previously, the Star led all Montreal newspapers, 
French and English, in 


Classified Advertising 
Total Paid Advertising 


The Supreme Advertising Medium in its Field 


The Montreal Bailn Star 


“Canada’s Greatest Newspaper” 


CANADA 


CHICAGO TORONTO LONDON, ENG. 
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“Short Story” Selling vs. “The 
Serial” 


Stove Manufacturer Finds Complete Story, Made Short and Interesting, 
Is Better Than the “To Be Continued” Type 


HE Cole Manufacturing Com- 

pany of Chicago has found 
after three months test that 
dealers buy in better volume and 
sell more intelligently when the 
salesman tells them the complete 
story of the company’s merchan- 
dising plan and shows them the 
whole line as opposed to giving 
them one chapter of a continued 
story on each call. The company 
makes ranges, furnaces and heat- 
ing stoves. It distributes them in 
all sections of the country but 
centres most of its activity in the 
Central Western States around 
Chicago. 

“The best approach to getting 
the dealer’s order for the right 
size stock,” says W. L. McCasky, 
sales manager of the company, 
“lies in showing him his real mar- 
ket, analyzing it for him and only 
then showing the merchandise or 
pictures of it. I know that some 
sales managers advocate revers- 
ing that process, but experience 
has proved the soundness of the 
market-analysis-merchandise plan, 
followed in that order, for our 
company at least. 

“This year we have put the re- 
tail dealer’s point of view into our 
sales effort more than ever before. 
It has paid us to do so and I 
tHink it will pay any manufacturer. 
We try to make it plain in every 
sales talk that we are honestly 
concerned with how much the 
dealer can sell more than with 
how much we can sell him. He 
has a re-sale problem always. By 
looking at this problem through 
his eyes and by getting him to 
make a fair estimate of the amount 
of business in our lines that he can 
do in his territory, we in turn get 
a better balanced distribution of 
our products. The total volume 
of our sales has grown under this 
policy. Furthermore, this total 
volume is spread over a greater 
number of items than formerly.” 

Mr. McCasky explained how 
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his: salesmen work, at a recent 
meeting of the Chicago Sales Man- 
agers’ Association. Afterward 
he told Printers’ INK in greater 
detail about his company’s sales 
and advertising plans. 

This year the company decided 
to do away with all selling helps 
for the salesman, with the excep- 
tion of a larger advertising cam- 
paign portfolio. This move was 
not popular with the men at first 
but a fair trial proved that it 
produced results. The portfolio 
contains only 30 pages. It stands 
up on the dealer’s counter rather 
like an easel instead of lying flat 
like a book. Consequently it is 
before the dealer’s eyes constantly 
during the salesman’s call. Not 
more than a half-hour need be 
spent in going through it rather 
thoroughly. 


PICTURES ARE IMPORTANT 


The portfolio relies on pictures 
and diagrams to tell its story of 
markets, market analysis, adver- 
tising, merchandise and the com- 
pany. This pictorial character- 
istic has been a big factor in 
making it a real producer, Mr. 
McCasky says. As a_ salesman 
talks, the same points that he is 
stressing are before the dealer’s 
eyes in picture or chart form. 
“There is no theory in the book,” 
Mr. McCasky points out. “It is 
practical and interesting. I have 
yet to see a dealer start to go 
through the book without finishing 
it. And the important point there 
is that if a dealer is conducted all 
the way through he gets a selling 
talk that opens his eyes to a new 
idea of his own possible market and 
shows him our entire line. In the 
three months that we have used 
this method and the portfolio, our 
bookings of orders have increased 
by an amount that runs pretty well 
up into six figures.” 

In the dealer’s opinion one of 
his serious problems is the amount 
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of time that he has to give to 
salesmen calling on him. Nearly 
every sales manager recognizes 
that. And for that reason it might 
be assumed that the Cole plan of 
telling the whole story and sell- 
ing the whole line at one session 
might antagonize the dealer. The 
company has found, however, that 
the complete story need not be 2 
long, drawn-out story. If the 
salesman’s talk and the literature 
or other selling help that he car- 
ries reflect the dealer’s viewpoint 
and concern themselves with the 
dealer’s rather than the manufac- 
turer’s profit, the dealer will wel- 
come them. 


Copy Tells Trade to Time in 
with Sales Drive 


The McCallum Hosiery Company, 
Northampton, Mass., is announcing in 
business papers its “Spring Shopping 
Concentration,” and asking dealers to 
support it and thereby increase their 
sales. In answer to its own question 
in the advertisement “What is the Mc- 
Callum concentration?” the copy ex- 
plains that it is a well-timed combination 
of national advertising, local advertising 
over the merchant’s name, displays in 
the merchant’s windows, and enthusi- 
astic selling at the counters. 

The date for the spring concentration 
is from March 29 to April 10. The 
copy tells how successful the two Mc- 
Callum concentrations of 1925 were, 
and how hundreds of dealers increased 
their sales 40 per cent over 1924. “This 
remarkable increase in volume,” it says, 

“meant @ corresponding increase in 
profits. It was due to legitimate sales 
at standard prices.” In the right-hand 
lower corner of the advertisement a list 
of the McCallum spring shades is given. 


E. M. Benson with Lord & 
Thomas 


E. M. Benson, formerly manager of the 
Deshell Laboratories, Los Angeles, has 
joined the staff of the Los Angeles office 
of Lord & Thomas. 

He was with the Michelin Tire Com- 
pany, Milltown, N. J., for thirteen years. 











New Advertising Business at 
El Dorado, Ark. 


Kenneth B. Roy, recently with the 
El Dorado, Ark., News and Times, has 
started an advertising !usiness of his 
own at El Dorado. 


George A. Perry Dead 


George A. Perry, for the last twenty- 
four years business manager of the 
Galesburg, Ill., Republican - Register, 
died on March 28, He was fifty-seven 
years old 
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Organized Advertising 
by Realtors Now 
Under Way 


GPONSORED by the National 
Association of Real Estate 
Boards, a series of advertisements 
has been prepared for the use of its 
members. These campaigns, while 
they will be executed by individual 
real estate, boards, have been so 
co-ordinated as to have the effect 
of a national advertising campaign 
on real estate investment. 

In outlining this campaign to 
PRINTERS’ INK, the association re- 
fers to an article which appeared 
in the July 17, 1924, issue. This was 
entitled, “What’s Wrong with Real 
Estate?” and dealt with the op- 
portunities which real estate men 
were overlooking in not taking ad- 
vantage of educational advertising. 
The association writes, “PRINTERS’ 
INK may be interested in the plan 
which real estate boards, through 
the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards, are now carrying 
out for co-ordinated institutional 
advertising which we expect will 
become practically a _ national 
campaign.” 

The advertising series has been 
prepared by the association’s ad- 
vertising committee, of which Mrs. 
W. H. Wright, of Chicago, is 
chairman. It consists of mats for 
newspaper display use, available 
in four sizes, posters for office 
windows, to tie up the individual 
member with the campaign, and 
pamphlets explaining the servicés 
which the realtor performs for the 
public. This series will be sold 
to member boards at cost. 

Real estate boards in Philadel- 
phia, Delaware County, Pa, 
Boston, Detroit, St. Louis, 
Wichita and other cities are fol- 
lowing the lead of the Norris- 
town, board, which was the 
first to adopt the advertising series. 
It is expected that the movement 
will become widespread before the 
close of 1926 as member boards 
in many cities have signified their 
intention to advertise this year. 

The advertisements feature the 
emblem of the national association 
and its slogan, “Consult a Realtor.” 
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To Messrs. Greiner 
and Swigert 


Space Buyers for 


N. W. Ayer & Son 
Philadelphia 


A family with an income of from $2,500 to 
$4,000 a year spends almost one-third for food 
alone—just food! Yet statistics show that a 
single non-family person with the same income 
spends almost as much! 

Why! Because when families buy food they 
buy only that! They don’t pay for service, res- 
taurant rentals and overhead, all charged up in 
the bill of the person who has to dine out. 

Consider a simple average breakfast. At even 
a modest restaurant one will pay 15c for a cereal, 
10c for coffee, 15c for toast, 25c for eggs, with 
say a 10c tip besides—75c in all. 

Now this same food prepared at home would 
cost at a liberal estimate only 3c for cereal, 3c 
for coffee, 3c for butter and toast, 14c for eggs— 
and no tip—a total of 23c as against 75c! 

Thus a single person spends enough in a year 
to feed a whole family, yet only a small part of 
his money reaches the manufacturer. But family 
expenditures mean package after package of 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes, Cox’s Gelatine, and the 
hundred and one package goods that the un- 
attached person pays for almost by the spoonful. 

This quantity family consumption is what 
makes CHILD LIFE’S 100% family circulation 
most significant for advertisers. 110,000 families 
of the Class A type buy it every month, people 
who buy Kellogg’s Corn Flakes or a Steinway 
with equal indifference to price so long as they 
are satisfied that they are purchasing the best. 

This is but one of the many important facts of 
interest to you and your clients, Messrs. Greiner 
and Swigert. We will present some of the others 
briefly in an early call. 

from CHILD LIFE 
The Children’s Own Magazine 


Rand McNally & Company, Publishers 
CHICAGO 
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Advertising to 
Be Discussed at Foreign 
Trade Convention 





HERE will be a group meet- 

ing for the discussion of ex- 
port advertising at the thirteenth 
National Foreign Trade Conven- 
om which will be held at Charles- 

n, S. C., from April 28 to 30. 
The topic ‘of this meeting will be 
“The New American Penetration.” 
James S. Martin, foreign publicity 
director of the Remington Type- 
writer Company, will preside and 
the session will be held in co- 
operation with the Association of 
National Advertisers, the Ameri- 
can Association of Advertising 
Agencies, the Advertising Club of 
New York, and other advertising 
associations. 

James A. Farrell, president of 
the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, will speak on “The Foreign 
Trade Outlook,” at the opening 
session of the convention. He will 
be followed by R. Goodwyn Rhett, 
president of the Peoples-First 
National Bank of Charleston, 
whose subject will be “Commercial 
Possibilities of the South At- 
lantic.” 


The program follows: 


Apri 36. 28, afternoon session: Group 1, 
eeds to Be Educated?” E. 
Butterbaugh, La Salle Extension Uni- 
versity, Chicago; “What Should Be the 
Balance and Relationship between the 
Practical and Vocational and the Theoreti- 
Aspects of Foreign Trade Courses?” 
R. S. MacElwee, commissioner, Bureau 
of Foreign Trade and Port Develop 
ment, Ceartomien. and “Where and from 
Whom Can General, Cultural and Tech- 
nical Information Best Be Obtained?” 
Group 2, “Banking Facilities for Foreign 
Trade.” E 
April 29, morning session: “The Prob- 
lem of the Far t,” Dr. Jeremiah 
W. Jenks, Alexander Hamilton Institute, 
New York; “The European Situation of 
1926,” Henry M. Robinson, president 
First National Bank, Los Angeles, an 
“The Import Element of Our Foreign 
Trade,” Fred I. Kent, vice-president, 
Bankers Trust Co., New York. 
Afternoon session: ‘“Communications— 
The Electric Nerves of Trade,” John I, 
Merrill, president, the All-American 
Cables co. Group 3, “Export Sales 
Policy,” held in co-operation with the 
American Manufacturers Export Associa- 
tion. Group 4, “Forei Credits,” held 
in co-operation with r.. 4 ‘National As- 
sociation of Credit “How and 
When Credit Should Be , a ; * sk. B. 
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Filsinger, export ma: ~~ wrence & 
£o. New York, ‘pital, and 
How to Avoid ren D. W. Fern- 


hout, export manager, Manning Abrasive 
Co., New York. Group 5, * Export 
Problems of the South tlantic”’; “In- 
land Rate Structure of the Southeast,” 
Thomas J. Burke, traffic commissioner, 
Charleston; “‘Economic Resources of the 
South Atlantic,” Dr. . Zimmer- 
mann, University of North Carolina, and 
“The New South and Its Foreign 


pril 30, morning session: Group 6 
“The Where and How in Profitable Ex: 
porting,” held in c eration with the 
Export Managers’ Club of New York; 
“‘Where—Markets New and Old,” F. K. 
Rhines, export manager, 
roofing Co., New York; ‘ xport 

anager, Attached and Unattached,” A. 
Schoonmaker, export manager, Bourne- 
Fuller Co., New York, and “Export 
Commission House Methods of 1926,” 
G. R. Parker, president, American Ex- 
porters and Importers Association, New 
York. Group 7, “The New American 
Penetration”; “Direct Results and How 
to Get Them,” Allen T. Preyer, director 
4 sales, Vick Chemical Co., Greensboro, 

mtn “Indirect Results and How to 
Use Them,” David L. Brown, sales 
manager, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio, and “Building Goodwill for 
American Products,” J. W. Sanger, man- 
ager, foreign department, Frank Seaman, 
Inc., New York. 

Afternoon session: “Building Trade 
Through Foreign Loans”; ‘“‘The South’s 
Part in American Exports,” George G. 
Crawford, president, Tennessee Coal, 
Tron & Railroad Co., Birmingham, Ala., 
and ‘ ‘Making American Competition Ef 
fective,” C. C. Martin, National Paper 
and Type Co., New York. 


H. C. Osborn Heads Cleveland 
Better Business Bureau 


Henry C. Osborn has been elected 
president of the Cleveland Better Busi- 
ness Bureau. Other officers elected are: 

B. Root, treasurer; Dale Brown, 
secretary-manager and James L. Lind, 
counsel. The directors of the Bureau 
are: George H. wman, George M. 
Rogers, R. A. Wilbur, Charles W. Mears, 
Frank M. Strock, S. A. Weissenberger, 
George De Camp, Asa Shiverick, Julian 
Tyler, Mr. Osborn and Mr. Root. 





E. J. Hansen with Centralia 
Envelope Company 


Edward J. Hansen has been appointed 
sales manager of the Centralia Envelope 
Company, Centralia, Ill. For the last 


six years he has been general sales man- 
ager of the McClellan Paper Company, 
inneapolis. 





Editors of Employee 


Publications to Meet 
The Industrial Relations Editors, an 
association of editors of employee publi- 
cations in Chicago and vicinity, will hold 
its annual meeting and ae of offi- 
cers at Chicago on April 
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392,695 


The average net paid daily 
and Sunday circulation of 
The New York Times, as 
reported to the Post Office 
Department for the six 
months ended March 31, 
1926, was 392,695 copies. 


This total is a gain of 
10,690 over the average of 
382,005 for the six months 
ended September 30, 1925. 


The New York Times is 
read by the largest number 
of intelligent, thinking per- 
sons ever assembled by a 


newspaper. 


The New York Times 
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‘CoLumsis': 





The Largest Catholic Magazine in the World 





Returns from a questionnaire mailed to sub- 
scribers show that COLUMBIA has more than 
two and one-half million readers, grouped thus: 





Men 1,211,908 
Women 1,060,420 
Boys under 18 249,980 
Girls under 18 244,336 

TOTAL 2,766,644 
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L | "4 out of every 5 


- 


HE FORHAN COMPANY is 

another of the great national ad- 
vertisers who have grasped the oppor- 
tunity presented by COLUMBIA’S 
powerful whole-fa™ilv influence. 


Forhan’s began last year to place the 
famous “4 out of 5” message of oral 
hygiene before COLUMBIA readers. 
This year the Forhan Company’s in- 
vestment in COLUMBIA hres been 
more than doubled. One of their most 
striking advertisements appears in 
color on our April back cover. 


This substantially increased Forhan’s 
investment is a tribute to the recep- 
tiveness of the three quarters of a mil- 
lion homes into which COLUMBIA 
is delivered each month. 





The Knights of Columbus 


Publish, Print and Circulate COLUMBIA from 
their own printing plant at New Haven, Connecticut 


Net Paid Circulation 757,443, A. B. C. Audit 






Eastern Offier : Western Office: 
D. J. GILLESPIE, Ady. Director J. F. JENKINS, Western Manager 
25 West 43rd Street, New York City 134 south Lusalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 












The Lawyer Provides a Copy Tip 


Having Stated Your Case in Detail Why Not, as in Legal Problems, 


Summarize It Finally in Brief? 


By A. L. Townsend 


+ i court, it is the customary pro- 
cedure for a lawyer to spend 
considerable time arguing the facts 
of his case, and, at the end, sum- 
marize them rather crisply and in 
the most concise language possible. 
This practice is based on a long 
study of juries. Many people do 
not seem to possess the necessary 
retentive ability to hold together 
all of the points made by a speaker 
when he discusses them at length. 
They remember the high spots, but 
not each and every one of the sell- 
ing arguments. 

Recently, the writer heard an 
address by a noted speaker who 
had a complex message to deliver 
to his audience. It seemed to me 
that at the very end of his talk, 
in his brief summary of all that 
had gone before, he said more, 
and with greater clarity, than he 
did when he went into infinite de- 
tail. It was easier to grasp. It 
was more interesting because it 
was not congested with words. 

Advertisers, of course, feel the 
definite need of telling their 
stories at length. A certain num- 
ber of people will want to know 
every possible point and will read 
as many words as are necessary. 
Others are more hurried.-- They 
will be too impatient to follow 
through, and for these, alone, the 
summing-up process is sound 
reasoning. In from twenty-five to 
fifty words, perhaps, an advertiser 
can briefly state all that has gone 
before. 

There are various methods by 
which this can be done and is be- 
ing done. Many advertisers em- 
ploy a box in which, in smaller 
type, these high spots are singled 
out and set forth in sparkling 
words and with sparkling brevity. 

Others use tiny illustrations, op- 
posite which, in italics, and numer- 
ically tabulated, the essentials of 
the story are propounded in the 
most matter-of-fact way possible. 

In whatever way it is done, the 
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need of it would appear to be 
obvious. When copy is long and 
when illustrations are many and 
complex, it is proper to suppose 
that the reader will forget much 
which has gone before. The 
summing-up process is therefore 
no more than a wise safeguard. 
The lawyer often sways his jury 
by this plan alone. 

The Quaker Oats Company, ina 
series of half-page advertisements, 
not only illustrates the story of a 
new wheat cereal, but proceeds to 
describe the various details at con- 
siderable length. But there is a 
final summing-up, at the very 
close, in a separate box, alongside 
a reproduction of the package. 
Note the brevity and completeness 
of the language: 


_In Brief: The New Pettijohn’s is de- 
liciously palatable whole wheat food. 

It contains all the Vitamins, Ener, 
Contents, and Mineral Salts of the 
wee wheat berry and all the natural 
ran. 

With milk, it forms what dietitians 
call a “balanced” food. 

It cooks in three to five minutes. 


Remember, all of this has been 
told at considerable length, in the 
main exploitation of the product. 
But as the reader parts with the 
advertisement, he secures a sum- 
mary of all the essential points in 
a brief span of time. 

After reading the copy of a 
double-page spread for Celotex, 
insulating lumber, made up of 
numerous substantial blocks of 
text, we find a refreshing com- 
pleteness in these five paragraphs: 


As sheathing, Celotex replaces wood 
lumber, giving greater strength to the 
house walls and adding insulation. 5 

On inside walls plaster is applied di- 
rectly to the surface of Celotex forming 
stronger insulated walls and eliminating 
the use of lath. 

Celotex makes building paper unneces- 
sary. It gives far better protection 
against wind and moisture. 

Celotex eliminates the use of deaden- 
ing felt. Sound does not pass through 
it readily. 7 

Celotex does away with any extra in 
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sulation. It gives heat-stopping value 
equal to the best. 


One who is interested in elec- 
tric flashlights might find far more 
selling argument in the summing- 
up of a page of copy for Eveready, 
than irf the quite complete and de- 
tailed copy which preceded it. The 
crisp summary reads: 


Safety-lock switch, which prevents ac- 

cidental lighting and wasting of current. 
in metal ring in end-cap for 

hanging up flashlight when not in use. 

Focusing device, which gives wide, 
beam _ or narrow, long-range 
beam at the twist of a wrist. 

Ribbed grip, in either nickel or ribbon- 
black finish. 2 

Octagonal lens-ring which prevents 
rolling when you lay a flashlight down. 

Handsome, beveled, crystal-clear lens. 

Guarantee of materials and workman- 


ship. 


This may all be matter-of-fact, 
commercial and without sentiment, 
but it is the sort of talk which 
sells merchandise. It seems to say 
more, tell more, explain more and 
bring greater conviction, than the 
elaborate phrases which precede it. 
The advertising lawyer has 
summed up successfully. 

One advertiser at least believes 
in putting the summary of virtues 
first, and allowing the reader to 
decide for himself if she wishes to 
go in for greater detail. Thus, in 
Brillo single-column advertise- 
ments, four. words are _ hand- 
lettered, accompanied by small 
illustrations between each: 
“Quicker, Easier, Better, Cheaper,” 
and the pictures explain why these 
points are true. In the lower part 
of the advertisements, more spe- 
cific copy tells. the same identical 
story, but in many words. 

One of the most remarkable 
documents of this _ character, 
where the summing-up process 
takes precedence, advertised a 
nursing bottle. Illustrations, as in 
Brillo, played an important part. 
Delicately-drawn pen sketches ran 
between each short paragraph. 

“You wouldn’t drink regularly 
from a glass like this—”’ began 
the summary, and there was a 
most outlandishly shaped glass 
with a conical top and a small top 
opening. 

Then, “because you couldn't 
keep it perfectly clean; but you 
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do drink from a glass like this” 
(picture of an ordinary drinking 
glass) “because its wide mouth and 
straight sides make it simple to 
keep it clean at all times. Why 
do you ever let your baby drink 
from a bottle shaped like this” 
(picture of infant and of the bottle 
in question) “and run the risk of 
drinking germs that may be on the 
inner curves—when you can buy a 
bottle like this?” (Picture of the 
advertiser’s product.) 

All of which is making the sum- 
mary, the summing-up argument, 
the real lead of the advertisement, 
and the fact that so many adver- 
tisers are following this plan 
would appear to indicate its grow- 
ing importance. 

Is there a need, in every ad- 
vertisement, for the lawyer’s point 
of view, as an added asset? Are 
there people who are too impatient 
to hear an extended argument? 
Should these people, along with 
the others, be given a rapid-fire 
series of statements, briskly put 
and with all the excess baggage 
of words eliminated ? 

A Spencer Heater advertisement 
approaches the ideal in its sum- 
ming up of the important and 
significant features of a product. 
This is how Spencer does it: 


Saves $4 to $7 in the price of every 
ton of coal used because it burns low- 
priced No. 1 Buckwheat Anthracite and 
burns no more tons. 

Requires attention only once in twelve 
to twenty-four hours, because coal feeds 


by gravity, as needed. 
No blowers or other mechanical con- 


trivances. 

Even heat, day and night, due to 
automatic le 

Equally successful for steam, hot 
water or vapor. 

Type for every need from small home 
to large building. 

Easily installed. 


And here is an advertisement 
for Armstrong’s Corkboard Insu- 
lation. Its main illustration is 
vigorously portrayed and in the 
best possible art manner. The 
lead text goes into great detail 
concerning the product, yet we 
find the summing up, in a special 
box, the most satisfactory argu- 
ment of all as to why we should 
buy: 























HE DOMINANT morning newspapers of 

America have a combined coverage in ex- 

cess of eight and a half millions reaching 
about ONE-THIRD of the families of the 
nation. 


Roughly, one out of every three homes feels a 
morning newspaper’s ten-hour-daily | contact. 
How is that contact distributed? A mid-western 
zone offers a typical example: 34% of its mar- 
ket population lives inside the city limits and 
66% outside the city limits; 39% of the morning 
newspaper circulation is inside the city limits, 
and 61% is outside the city limits. Morning 
newspaper circulation in practically every mar- 
ket is evenly distributed to deliver the active 
buyers of a complete zone. 


“City limit” is a vanishing line in modern mer- 
chandising. Better roads have mobilized the 
markets of America. Take Arkansas—“the 
slow train” state, for example: Arkansas has 
spent more than $30,000,000 since 1921, and has 
completed in that time more than 6,000 miles of 
road. 
* *-# @ 

The “little red schoolhouse” has passed into ob- 
livion. County seat schools are bringing the 
rural boys and girls to populous centers. Edu- 
cational centralization is erasing differences in 
speech, manners, thought and habits. Children 
from the country are learning to appreciate 
modern comforts and conveniences and are im- 
pressing these improved tastes on their parents. 
Presently these children will be buyers. 


Cultivate the Morning New 
in 1926 — 


CHANGE it’s inexorable. Cyclonic 
everlastingly delivers NEW opport 
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PEPORTUNITIES. 
of Twenty minutes and a gallon of gasoline ab- 
oe sorb the distance between the country woman 
4 and her city store. With her morning news- 
“ paper as a buying guide she is made just as_ |! 
much a part of a merchant’s following as her 
3a city sister. No need for her to depend entirely 
ct. on the cross-roads store. Hers are the wider 
rn selection and greater attraction of the city 
ar- market. 
nd * * * * 
m4 The traditional “hick” may be seen only on 
ng the stage. In education, polish, travel and ex- 
ar perience the men and women of rural com- 
ve munities challenge comparison with city dwell- 
ers. If anything they are more cosmopolitan. 
For in many cases they are more able to sur- 
T- round themselves with the improving influences 
he of the age. In one city of 350,000 population §& C— = 
he more than 40,000 people enter its gates every : aa" 
as day from the larger area. mir aaa 
1 ee & 6 
of 
Morning newspapers move ENTIRE trade 
‘ zones. They are pioneers along expanding fron- 
tiers. Out where the sun comes up behind the 
silo the morning newspaper is taken into the 
A home at the same time that it is picked off the 
: city door-step. The buying potential over hun- 
dreds of square miles—the city potential PLUS 
. the high rural potential—is energized and de- 
‘ livered by a morning newspaper. Better roads, 
Improved transportation are daily making this 
market larger and its movement more facile. 
If these statements appear 


Me k i nary—if the facts 

D ispaper Market isionary sf the facts seen 
CHANGE is not passing you 
on the road. 
MORNING NEWSPAPERS 

of AMERICA 
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It contains millions of microscopic 
cells, each one sealed by nature and 
containing entrapped air—the best in- 
sulation known, except a vacuum. 

It will not absorb moisture and needs 
no furring strips. It does not mold, rot 
or provide harboring places for ts, 
mice or vermin. It lasts as long’ as 
the house. 

It is strong in structure and is easily 
nailed in place in frame buildings or 
readily set in Portland cement mortar 
against brick or tile. 

It takes and holds plaster permanently. 
No lath is required since the plaster 
keys firmly into the surface of cork- 

ard. 

It is slow-burning and a positive fire- 
retardant. It does not smolder or carry 
fire. It is not high-priced and it is 
economical to install. 


In this mortised bit of text the 
advertiser has certainly prepared 
his case for the jury. There re- 
mains a memory of all the good 
points he has brought up, because 
there has not been too much super- 
fluous talk. 

It has been the practice of 
Palmolive shaving cream adver- 
tising to use lawyer tactics in sum- 
ming up. Somewhere, in every 
advertisement, there is a calm and 
dispassionate commercial explana- 
tion of the thing which is being 
told. Sentiment plays no part in 
this; it is substantial fact. For 
example: 


It multiplies itself in lather 250 
times. <A tiny bit—just one-half gram 
—suffices for a shave. 

It acts in one minute. Within that 
time, the beard absorbs 15 per cent of 
water. And that makes a hard beard 
wax-like, soft. 

e lather maintains its creamy full- 
ness for ten minutes on the face. 

e palm and olive content leaves the 
face in fine condition. Men like the 
after-effects. 


The wise summing up is in- 
tensely practical. It never goes in 
for rhetoric or flowery language. 
The literary quality is not a part 
of its make-up. It seeks only to 
segregate essential facts in the 
simplest way and in the fewest 
possible words. 

In their more recent copy, the 
advertisers of the Budd All-Steel 
Body have adopted a plan: which 
has much to recommend it. The 
summary takes precedence over 
all else. It is hand-drawn in 
flaming sentences at the top of the 
advertisement, directly above the 
most interesting of illustrations. 
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A characteristic lead is of this 
character: “Your wife. You want 
her to drive a car. You know 
how much she enjoys it. H 
helpful it is in her daily life. Ye 
how often have you worried about 
her driving alone through today’s 
maze of traffic. Nineteen million 
cars crowd on our roads. One 
out of every thirty-four meets an 
accident some time each year. 
Isn’t it your duty to see that the 
car your wife drives gives her the 
greatest possible protection against 
injury?” 

And so, the summing up of this 
advertising lawyer, is given first 
position. It is granted the place 
of honor. If little more of the 
longer message is read, this sum- 
mary will have implanted an im- 
portant message. 

Now and again, an advertiser is 
content to make the summing up 
the entire message. Here is how 
one advertiser of an automobile 
does it, stopping short with his 
final and initial plea: 


When you see it, it looks like a great 
automobile. 

When you drive it, it feels like a 
great automobile. . 

When you own it, you know it’s a 
great automobile. 

—and you don’t hesitate to tell your 


friends so. 


And here he rests his case. 
It is not such a bad idea. 





Bread Account for Grand, 

; Rapids Agency 

Muller Bakeries, Inc., owning and 
operating a chain of nine bakeries im 
Michigan, has placed the bread division 
of its advertising with the White Adver- 
tisirig Agency, of Grand Rapids. _News- 
paper space will be used covering all 
territory in which the company does 
business. 
' 


Campaign Started on Reflectors 


Lang’s Daylight, Inc., _ Cleveland, 
maker of Lang’s Daylight Reflectors, has 
started an advertising campaign in 
trical trade papers. The account has been 
placed with Oliver M. Byerly, advertis 
ing agency of that city. 








Joins El Dorado Newspaper 
Leland O. Fredericks, formerly wi 
the Springfield, Mo., Republican, has 
joined the advertising staff of the News 
Times Publishing Company, publisher of 
the El Dorado, Ark., News and Times. 
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OING back before the Coal Age, N 
back to a time the mere thought of Lat 
which makes man seem a raw newcomer, i. 
we find much the same type of coniferous y 
trees that form our pine forests today. 
And the practical immortality of these Lib 
sturdy trees was secured through fragile, Lin 
perishable seeds. : 
“Why spend such care on a page that is 
takes a quick trip to the waste basket?” Ler 
Take a lesson from Nature. Her most deli- tl 
cate artistry, her most painstaking care, in 
has always been in the preparation of Le 
seeds—her plans for the future. Lo 
| In advertising, the seed of your future us 
business success, give your message every I 
H ° e ¢ Ly 
| chance to fall on fertile soil, every chance I 
! to take eed thoughtful planning of Mc 
; every detail. We can help you in your ™ 
selection and use of photo engravings. Me 
. M 
Gatchel & Manning, INc. me 
C. A. Stinson, President M: 
a ¢ dit 
Photo Engravers nt 
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A 1926 List of Employee 


Magazines 


Second Instalment of the List Compiled by the National Safety Council 


Kansas City Railways Co., Kansas City, 
Missouri, “The Railwayan.” 

Kansas Gas & Electric Company, Wichita, 
Kans., ‘ bon 

Kaufman’ s, Pittsburgh, Pa., ‘““The Store- 


gram.” 
PS mm Company, Cleveland, Ohio, “The 


Keith Co., George rockton, Mass., 
Geo. W. ore Walk Over Fac- 
tory Prints.” 

Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company, 
Chicago, Ill., ““Telephone Facts.” 

Kimber ly- Clark Paper Co., Neenah, Wis., 
S. F. Shattuck, “Co-operation.” 

Kings Palace, ‘Washington, mm. Soe 
“Kings Palace Herald.” 

Kohler Company, Kohler, Wis., “Kohler 
f Kohler News.” 


Lancaster Steel Products Corp., Lan- 
caster, Pa., “Seams and Slivers.” 
Larkin Company, Buffalo, N. Y., “Our- 

selves.” 
Lawrence Leather Boy a A. C., Pea- 
wat, Mass., “The A. L.” 
& Lip Lnontt "On Atlantic City, 
Adrian W. Phillips, “Sand 
wa 8 Spray.’ 


Lehn é Fink, Inc., Bloomfield, a 
R. Hoehn, “All Spice.” 
-" ‘Brothers Company, Cenpotton, 
Mass., “The er Standar 
Lewis Manufacturing — = 
Mass., “Curity Club News. 
Library Bureau, Cambridge, Mass., J. 
. Parks, “L. B. Employees’ News.” 
Lindemann & Hoverson Co., A. J., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., W. L. Pilplow, “Linde- 
mann a. 
Lockwood, Green & Company, Boston, 
ass. ‘Builders.” ; 
-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, 
a Lewis B. Pringle, “The Log of 
the Long Bell.” 

Louisville Cement Company, Speed, Ind., 
Jesse G. Dorsey, “The Speedometer.” 
Louisville Gas & Electric Co., Louisville, 

Ky., “The Synchronizer.” 
Loweil Bleachery, Lowell, Mass., “Lowell 
Bleachery Bulletin.” 

Lupton’s Sons Co., David, Philadelphia, 
Pa., W. B. Place, “The Luptonite.” 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co., Aurora, IIl., 
L. B. Rhodes, “Lyon Bulletin.” 


McCall Co., New York, ‘‘Spirit.” 
McCallum Hosiery Co., Northampton. 
Mass., S. A. Hazen, ‘““The McCallum.” 
McIntosh & Seymour Corp., Auburn, 
N. “The Auburn Diesel News.” 
McLaughlin Textile Corp., Utica, 


“Walpole, 


< 





The first instalment appeared in the 
March 25 issue of Printers’ Ink. Ad- 
ditions to the list will be welcomed. 
An up-to-date list of general house 
Magazines totaling 1,200 names was 
published in Printers’ Inx for July 2. 
July 9, July 16, July 23, July 30 and 
August 27, 1925. Reprints of this list 
may be had at cost—25 cents. 
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pe %.'& Hope Kaufman, “Hume- 
un Yarns.’ 
Me & McGinnity Company, Denver, 


Colo., “Zip Club Bulletin.” 

— > Company, R. H., New York City, 
“Sparks.” 

Magnolia Petroleum Sian Dallas, Tex. : 

Dunken, olia Oil News,” 

Sean Tex., agpetco News.”’ 

Malley Company, "Baward, New Haven, 
Conn., “Th tor.” 

Mansfield Shect re in Plate Co., Mans- 
_ Ohio, H. H. Henry, “The Steel 


Marathon Paper Mills Co., | Rothschild, 
is., Robert M. Altman, “The Mara- 
thon Runner.” 
Marion Steam Shovel Company, Marion, 
hio, “Marion Excavator.” 
Market Street Railway Company, San 
Francisco, Calif., “The Inside Track.”’ 
Massachusetts Gas Co., Boston, Mass.. 
“*Massachusetts Gas Company Bulletin.” 
Mead Pulp & Paper Co., Chillicothe, 
Ohio, Ernest Augustus, “Mead Co- 
operation.” 
Mechanics Machine Co., Rockford, IIl., 
“Mechanics Machine Monthly Maga- 


zine. 
‘ Menasha Wooden Ware Co., Menasha, 


Wis., J. D. Schmerein, ‘Wooden 
Ware Log.” 

Merchants Heat & Light Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind., “‘The Flash 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Raymond Farrell, _ “Linotype 


Factory News.”’ 

Metal & Thermit Corp., New York 
City, W. R. Hulbert, “Reactions.” 
Metric Metal Works, Erie, Pa., Frank 

J. Hart, “Meter Dial.” 

Metropolitan x =! Exapens. Seattle, 
Washington, “‘Sky L' 

Metropolitan Life Sonne: Company, 
New York City, “Home Office.’ 

Michaels Stern & Company, Rochester, 
N. Y., “Value First Messenger.” 

Michigan Bell Telephone Company, De- 
troit, Michigan, “The Mouthpiece.” 

Midvale Company, The, Nicetown, Pa. 
J. P. Mudd, “Midvale Safety Bulletin.” 

Midwest Refining Company, Casper, 
Wyo., “The Midwest Review.” 

Miehle Printing Press Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., J. M. Brooks, "The Miehle 
Broadcast.” 

Millville Manufacturing ag Millville, 
N. j.. &. Kapp. “M. . News.” 

Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., “‘Rail and Wire.” 

Mississippi Valley Structural Steel Co., 
Decatur, Ill., J. K. Stafford, “News- 
Letter.” 

—~ Carpet Mills, Inc., Amsterdam, 
N. “The Mohawk Courier.” 

oF West Penn Public Service 
Co., Fairmount, W. Va., “Courtesy 
and Service.” 

Monroe Calculatng Machine Company, 
New York City, “Micrometer.” 

Monsanto Chemical Works, St. Louis, 
Mo., “Monsanto Current Events.” 
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Montgomery Ward & Company, Chicago, 
Tll., ‘‘For Ward.” 

Montreal Light, Heat & Power Consoli- 
dated, Montreal, Quebec, ‘“‘The Bulle- 
tin 

Morrell & Co., John, Ottumwa, Iowa, 
T. G. McElroy, ‘‘The Morrell. Maga- 
zine.” 

Morse Industries Association, Ithaca, 
N. R. Winans, “South 
Hill Ech.” 


Mount Hope Finishing Company, North 
Dighton, Mass., ‘Mount Hope News.”’ 

Mount Vernon Woodberry Mills, Inc., 
Tallahassee, Alabama, “Briefs.” 

Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Denver, Colo.. “The Monitor.” 

Mueller Brass Co., Port Huron, Mich., 
Reuben Levine, ‘Mueller Brass Crafts- 
man.’ 

Mueller Company, Decatur, Ill., C. N. 
Wagenseller, “The Mueller Record.” 

Municipal Service Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., “Municipal Service Bulle- 
tin.” 


Namm & Sons. A. I., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
“Namm Bulletin.” 

Narragansett Electric 5 Co., 
Providence, R. I., R. . Wheelock, 
“Nelco News.” 

Nash Motors Co.. Kenosha, Wis., Dewey 
F. Harvell, ““Ke-Nash-A Club News.” 
National Bank of Commerce, New York 

ity, “Commerce Comments.” 

National Cash Register Co.. Dayton, 
Ohio, H. K. Zimmerman, “N. C. R. 
News.” ; 

National City Bank, New York City, 
“Number Eight.” 

National Malleable & Steel Casting Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, Harry E. Orr, “‘Naco 
7 ” 


News. 

National Shawmut Bank, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, ‘‘Shawmut Bank Bulletin.” 
National Supply Companies, Toledo, 

Ohio, “‘National Rig. 

Nebraska Powder Diotes, Omaha, 
Nebr., “Flash.” 

Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co., Port 
Edwards. Wis., H. Rosebush, 
“‘Nepco Bulletin.” 

Nettleton Company, A. E., Syracuse, 
N. Y.. “The Nettleton ” Association 
News.” 

New Departure Manufacturing Co., Bris- 
tol, Conn., ‘“New Departure News.” 
New England Power System, Worces- 
ter, Mass., H. F. Lovering, ‘“Con- 


New “England Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Boston, Mass., Thos. J. Feeney, 
“Telephone Topics.” 

New River Company, MacDonald, W. 
Va., E. E. Criswell, ‘Employees’ Mag- 
azine.” 

New York Life Insurance Company, 
New York City, “‘Nylic News.” 

New York Railways, New York City, 
“New York Railways Employee Maga- 
zine.’ 

New York State Railways. Rochester, 
N. Y., L. R. Brown, “Transporta- 
tion News.” 

New York Telephone Company, New 
York “a en Review.” 

Newman uumb Company, J. J., 
Hattiesburgh, Bees J. a Thompson, 
“Newman Safetygram.” 

North American Lace Company, Phila- 
, Pa., Frank Koch, “The 

ico.”” 
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North East Electric Co., Rochester, 
N. Y;,; R. E. Foster, “North East 
News.” 

Northern Ohio Traction & Light Co, 
Akron, Ohio, C. . Shaw, “Northern 
Light.” 

Northern States. Power Co., N. Min- 
neapolis, Minn., Mrs. R. G. Thomp. 
son, “Safety Service.” 

i a Bell Telephone Co., Omaha, 
Nebr., S. Bergh, “Northwestern Bell.” 

Northwestern National Bank, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., “Northwestern Bank 
News.” 

Norton Company, Worcester, Mass., 
Howard W. Robbins, “Norton Spirit.” 


O’Connor, Moffatt & Company, San 
Francisco, Calif., ““Ocomo News.” 

Ohio Bell Telephone Co., Cleveland, 
a Frank B. O’Bleness, “The Ohio 


Ohio "Bras Company, Mansfield, Ohio, 
“2. Observer.” 

Ohio Public Service Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, “The Delta 

Ohmer Fare Register Gaaeer, Dayton, 
hio, “‘Ohmer Fare Register.’ 

Oklahoma Gas & Elecrtic Co., Enid, 
Okla., “Sparks and Flashes.” Okla- 
homa City, “The Oklahoma Meter.” 

Onondaga Pottery Company, Syracuse, 
N. Y., “The Syracuse China News.” 

Otterbein Press, Dayton, Ohio, “Pepper 


Pacific Mills, Lawrence, Mass., “Pacific 
Mills Bulletin.” 

Pacific Power & Light Co., Portland, 
Oreg., George L. Myers, “Bulletin.” 

Pacific Service Employees’ Assn., San 
Francisco, Calif., “P.S.E.A. News.” 

Pacific Spruce Corp., Toledo, Oreg., H. 
Ww. rton, “Spruce Splinters.” 

Pacific Telephone R Telegraph Co., San 
Francisco, Calif., ‘Pacific Telephone 
Magazine.” 

Paine Lumber Co. Ltd., Oshkosh, Wis., 
E. C. Hoepner. “Korelock Klippings.” 
Palmolive Co., Milwaukee, Wis., M. 
Kerschensteiner, “The Palmoliver.” 
Paraffine Companies, Inc., San Francisco, 

Calif., “The Pabco World.” 
Parker-Young Company, Lincoln, N. H., 
“The calog.” 


Pawtucket Gas Co., Pawtucket, R. [., 
“The Utilitarian.”’ 

Penn Central Light & Power Co, 
Altoona, Pa., Paul R. Kuhn, “Com- 
munity Service.” 

Penn Public Service Co. ., Johnstown. Pa., 
George F. Scott, “Penn Public Bulle 
tin.’ 

Pennsylvania Bell 
Philadelphia, Pa., 
“Telephone News.” 

Pennsylvania-Ohio Electric Co.. Youngs- 
town, Ohio, Frank Wert, ‘‘Pennsyl- 
vania Ohio Electric News.” 

Peoples Gas, Light & Coke Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., John rE Weedon, ‘‘Peoples 
Gas ‘Club’ News.” 

Phelps Dodge Corp., Copper Oueen 
Branch, Bisbee, Ariz., “Copper Queen 
Bulletin.” 

Philadelphia Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
“Public Service Monthly.” 

Philadelphia Electric Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.. “Current News.” 

Philadelphia Trust Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., “Bulletin.” 


Telephone Co., 
Milton B. Herr, 
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F.J. ROSS 
Company, Inc. 


Things about ourselves 
—said by others 


*¢. . Upon reading your report, 
I just want to write you a note 
to compliment you on the char- 
acter of information secured ... 
You have gone to the heart of 
the matter and secured informa- 
tion which is unbiased and to 
the point. You have created 
something of value for us... . 


—from our Red Letter Book 


NewYork _ 
cAdvertisi 2g 
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Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
ail.” Hartford, Conn., “The Phoenix 





Pilgrims —- Laundry Company, 
rooklyn, N. Y., “‘Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
Pillsbury Flour Mills o., Minneapolis, 
inn., ‘art 
a -On. 
Pittsbury h re Glass Co. Crystal City, 
Fir Jennings, “Safety N News.’ 
—_ “ranaportation Co., Pitts- 
pare. J. H. Gibson, “The Green 





a. h "Valve, Foundry & Construc- 
tion Co, Pittsburgh, Pa., Robert R. 
Miller, ‘ «Atwood Line Weld.” 

Portland. Cement Assn., Chicago, IIl., 
H acobsen, ‘‘Accident Preven- 
tion Bulletin.” 

Portsmouth Power Company, Portsmouth, 
N. H., C. E. Woodson, “The Genera- 
tor.”’ 

Powell River Company, Powell River, 
B. C., Canada, ‘‘The Digester.” 

Provident Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa, “Between Our- 
selves.” 

Prudential Life Insurance Co. of Amer- 
ica, Newark, N. J., “The Home Office 


Public Service Co. of Northern Illinois, 
Chicago, Ill., F. M. Lester, ‘‘Public 
Service Co. of Northern Llinois 


Public Service Co. of Oklahoma, Tulsa, 
Okla., “The Illuminator.” 

Public Service Companies of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Pittsburgh, Pa. H. K. Hambly, 
“Public Service.” 

Puget Sound Power & Light Co., Seattle, 
ash., E. H. Worthen, * ‘Puget Sound 
Electric Journal.” 
~~ Ae oe Chicago, IIl., ,James 
Pullman News.’ 
aoe” ii Company, Columbus, Ohio, 
“The Pure Oil News.” 


R. & S. Silk on West Hoboken, a.4.. 
“R. and S. — htener.’ 
Regan ae a Co., Potsdam, 
Bw. 2. Sisson, ‘“‘Raripaco 
N ” 
Railway & Industrial Engineering Co. +s 
Greensburgh, Pa., “Charging Current.” 
Rae ate Coal Co.,. Charleston, 
W. “Edwight Eagle.’’ 

mt ‘Steel Car Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
L. C. Ray, “Ralston Hopper.” 

Raritan Copper Works, Perth Amboy, 
. J.. N. W. Pierce, “The Ingot.’”’ 

Remy Electric Company, Anderson, Ind., 
“The Remy Clan.” 

Renfrew Manufacturing Co., Adams, 
Mass., “The Renfrew Review.” 

Reo Motor Car Corp., Lansing, Mich., 
“Reo Spirit.” 

Retail Credit Company, Atlanta, Ga., 
“Inspection News.” 

Ritter og Company, W. M., Colum- 
bus, Ohio, “The Hardwood Bark.” 
Rochester Cas 2 Electric Corp., Roches- 
ter, N. Y., “Gas and Electric News.” 
Rockland te a Co., Inc., Garner- 

“The Tracer.” 
a aces Lime Corp., Rock- 
and, Me., Alvah Clark, “R. & k. 
Lime Bulletin.” 
Roos Brothers, Inc., San Francisco, 
Calif., ‘“‘The Courtesy Chain.” 
Russell- Miller me Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn., “Occident Conveyer. 
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San Antonio Public Service Co., San 
Antonio, Tex., “The Broadcaster.” 
San Diego Consolidated Gas & Electric 
Co., San Diego, Calif., ‘“News-Meter.” 
St. Joseph Lead Company, Bonne Terre, 

. C. Bochert, “St. Joe Safety 
Magazine.” 

St. Joseph Railway, Light, Heat & 
Power Co., St. Joseph, Mo., “‘Rylite 
Employees News.” 

St. Paul Dispatch & Pioneer Press, St. 
Paul, Minn., “Presspatch.”’ 

St. Be Gas Light Company, St. Paul, 

Minn., “Current-Gas.” 
—. Stores, New York City, “Pepper 


= ie Finishing Plants, Inc., Saylesville, 
I., “Sayles News.” 

Schuster & Co., Milwaukee, Wis., Miss 

Susan x Armstrong, “Keeping in 


Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa., 
“Scottissue Broadcast.” 

Scoville Manufacturing Company, Water- 
bury, Conn., “Scoville Bulletin.” 
Scruggs, Vandervoort Barney, St. 

is, Mo., “Topics.” 
Selb Shoe Company, Portsmouth, Ohio, 
ie Selby Leader.” 
Shegand Stores, , Boston, Mass., “The 
Shepard News.” 
Sherwin-Williams Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, “The Chameleon.” 
Shevlin-Hixon Company, Bend, Oreg., 
“Shevlin Equalizer.” 
Siems-Stembel Company, St. Paul, 
Minn., “The Box Car.” 
Simonds Saw & Steel Company, Fitch- 
burg, Mass., “The Buzz.’”’ 
Simplex Wire & Cable Comapny, Bos- 
ton, Mass., og _ Simplex Spirit.” 
Snellenburg & Co. ., N., Philadelphia, Pa., 
“Tips and Topics.” 

Sophia Hair Stores Co., New York City, 
“Among Ourselves.” 

Southern Bell Telephone Co., Atlanta, 
Ga., E. R. Austin, “Southern Tele- 
phone News.” 


Southern Minnesota Gas & Electric Co. , 
Albert 


,» Minn., “‘High Tension.” 

Southern New England Pcinone Co., 
New Haven, Conn., “The Telephone 
Bulletin.” 

Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., St. 
was.. Mo., “Southwestern Telephone 
ew 
Spang-Chalfont & Company, Etna, Pa., 
Miss M. E. Wallace, ““The Welder.” 

Sperry Flour Company, San Francisco, 
Calif., “Sperry Family.” 

Spicer Manufacturin Corp., South 
Plainfield, N. J., rive Shaft.’ 
Spirella Company, ‘Niagara Falls, N. Y,, 
“The Spirella Magazine.” 

Square D. Company, Detroit, Mich., F. 
A. Winterhoof, “Square D. r% 
Staley Manufacturing Co, A. E. 
Decatur, Ill., Miss Ruth Cade, “The 
Staley journal. ws 

Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Company, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., L. F. Cross, “The 
Spindle.” 

Standard Oil Co. (California), San 
Francisco, Calif., . E. Donovan. 
“Standard Oil Bulletin.” 

Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), Chicago, 
Ill., “‘Stanolind Record.” 

Standard Oil Co., (Louisiana), Baton 
Rouge, La., Geo. B. Cooke, “The 
Stanoclan.”’ 
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Boston Evening Transcript 
Is Social Currency 


And it is a circulation that may be multiplied by four. In 
greater Boston it is not uncommon to pass along one’s copy 
to relatives and friends. Indeed, it is an established custom 
of social procedure, and one that provides a welcome excuse 
for many a friendly call. 


Therefore, the advertiser's message does enjoy a visibility 
many times that of its daily circulation. It gives you an 
unusual opportunity for discussion of your name and trade- 
mark under the most sociable auspices. 


The prestige of the Boston Evening Transcript is 
very precious in introducing a new commodity or 
for holding the fair name of one that is established. 


National Advertising Representatives 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 














ALLENTOWN, (Pa.) 


is more prosperous than ever and 
you can cover 


942% 


of this market with one paper 
at a single cost 


Allentown Morning Call 


Story, Brooks & Finley 


National Representatives 
“Ask us about Advertisers’ cooperation’’ 
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Its Human Nature 
to Read Your 
Newspaper First! 


That is why Farmers Stuff Letters 
and Magazines in their Pockets (as 
you can see at any Country Post 
Office) to First Read What Is Of Most 


Interest to Them in 


THE NATIONAL FARM NEWS 


The Farmers’ Newspaper 


Because Every Farmer wants to Know 
What Congress Is Doing for Him— 
What Farm Organizations Are Doing— 
What Departments of Government 
and Administration are Planning— 
The Trend of Markets, Crop Reports, 
Special Information He Can Get in 
no Other Way, ete.—-He Gets all this 
and more. 


Published in Washington 


The Greatest and Best Source of In- 
formation, The National Farm News 
Gives the American Farmer. “Honest 
News for the Farmer,” Free from 
Color or Bias. It Is Not a Text Book 
on Farming but a Farmer’s Real 


Newspaper. 


No Other Paper Advertisers and Agents 
Like It Should Write 


Past or Present For Further Information 


THE NATIONAL FARM NEWS 
219 G STREET, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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Standard Oil Co, (New joo") 


Bayonne Works, Bayonne, N. J., 
Hatton, “The Messenger.” 
Standard i Co. (New Jersey), Eliza- 
beth, N. J., Jos. McDevett, ‘‘The 
Bayonne News.” Bayway Refinery, 
Elizabeth, N. J., “‘Bayway News.’ 

New York City, “The mp.” 

Standard Publishing Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Guy P. Leavitt, ““The Lookout.” 

Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., New Brigh- 
ton, Pa. ’ W. N. Cunningham, “Official 
Organ.” 

Stetson Company, eg 3 B., Philadelphia, 
Pa., “The Hat 

Stewart, Dry ol a Company, Louisville, 

y., ““Co-optimist.’ 

Stockham Pipe & Fitting Co., 
ham, Ala., ‘“‘The Bull Ladle.” 

Stone-Ordean-Wells Company, Duluth, 
Minn., “The Mutual Aider.” 

Strathmore Paper Co., Mittineague, 
Mass., “Strathmorean.” 

Strawbridge & Clothier, Philadelphia, 
Pa., “Store Chat.” 

Studebaker Corp., South Bend, Ind., V. 
H. Kupferer, ‘‘Studebaker Co-operator.”” 

Sutro & Son Co., E., Philadelphia, 
Pa., Mrs. M. F. Ritter, “Sutrite 
News.” 

Swift & Company, Chicago, Ill., R. D. 
Hebb, “Swift Arrow.’ 

(To be continued) 


Birming- 





J. V. Calhoun with Harold 
E. Trent 


John V. Calhoun, formerly with the 
Combustion Engineering Corporation, 
New York, has become sales manager of 
Harold E. Trent, manufacturer of elec- 
trical heating and temperature control 
appliances, Philadelphia. 





H. E. Martin with Retail 
Trade Publications 


Harry E. Martin, recently publicity 
manager of the Guardian Trust Com- 
pany, Cleveland, has become vice-presi- 
dent and editor of the Retail rade 
Publications, Inc., also of Cleveland, pub- 
lisher of Store Operation and Variety 
Goods Magazine. 





H. O. Clayberger Starts Own 
Business at Tampa 


The Clayberger Advertising Service is 
the name of a new advertising business 
which has been formed at Tampa, Fla., 
by Harry O. Clayberger. He was at one 
time with Calkins & Holden, Inc. Until 
recently he was with the Miami Adver- 
tising Company. 





New Agricultural Publication 
for Texas 


Southwestern Range and Field is the 
name of a new publication that will be 
devoted to livestock and_ agricultural 
development in southwest Texas. S. L. 
Davis, formerly with the San Antonio, 
Texas, Express, will be business man- 
ager, 
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“The Best 


General Adver- 


'tising Medium 


‘in the World.” 





| 


| 


“T believe ‘PUNCH’ to be, 
conservatively speaking, the 
best general advertising 


| medium in the World,” writes 


Mr. Irving Swan Brown, 
Managing Director of The 
Connaught Club, 75, Seymour 
Street, W.2. He continues, 
“ We at The Connaught Club 
find that nearly everyone who 
answers our advertisements 
in ‘PUNCH,’ mentions 
‘PUNCH’ specifically, with 
evident pleasure; and further- 
more, that the average type of 
reply is the highest class we 
receive.” 


Put your Advertisement in 
“PUNCH 


for all the world to see 


MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager, “PUNCH” 
8. FLEET STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 4, ENG. 
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Straightening the Kinks in 
Mail-Order Selling 


A Partial Answer to the Question, Can Anything That Can Be Sold, 
Be Sold by Mail? 


By George F. Tilton 


IN reviewing the catalogues pub- 
lished in the last quarter cen- 
tury by a prominent mail-order 
house, it would at first glance ap- 
pear that almost anything can be 
sold by mail. 

The list runs from automobiles 
to wigs and includes telephones, 
steam gauges, baby chicks, ferti- 
lizers and steel beams. 

Back in 1909, Sears, Roebuck 
sold from an advertisement four 
by five inches in size, more steel 
plates, bars and sheets than a 
prominent steel jobber sold in the 
same period. The steel jobber 


was amazed at the quantity and 
was tempted to go into the mail- 
order business himself, but fortu- 
nately resisted the temptation. 


Not more than fifteen years ago 
you could buy an automobile by 
mail and hundreds did. This de- 
partment was dropped, however, 
when returns of battered cars be- 
came greater than the sales of new 
ones. The broad mail-order guar- 
antee proved too generous. 

Before the days of bobbed hair, 
the mail-order houses did a big 
business in hair goods. One 
would imagine that the difficulty 
of matching shades would present 
two insurmountable obstacles. In 
the first place, think of the multi- 
tude of shades required and the 
color-sense necessary to match a 
hair sample perfectly. In the sec- 
ond place, think of the confidence 
displayed by those women who 
snipped a sample lock of their 
already scant hair and sent it away 
to be matched! 

While a hair-goods catalogue 
was being prepared several years 
ago, the always present question 
of “how to increase sales” arose. 
Business in wigs and toupees was 
exceedingly profitable, but it was 
almost a one-order market and 
new customers were constantly 


‘needed to keep the business grow- 


ing. Those who wear a wig or 
toupee seldom recommend it to 
their friends, so it was difficult to 
build good-will by the usual route 
of satisfied customers. 

If we could sell two toupees to 
each customer, we could double 
our business. If we could sell four 
to each customer we would show a 
tremendous increase in actual 
profit and in percentage of profit. 

But why should any man want 
four toupees? The answer is real- 
ly very simple. The desire to hide 
a bald head is almost universal— 
if we consider the money spent for 
hair restorers and scalp remedies. 
A toupee is the last resort. It re- 
stores that desirable youthful, nat- 
ural appearance, but in at least one 
particular it can seldom be made 
to look as natural as real hair. A 
toupee always looks the same. 
Real hair grows and requires more 
or less frequent trimming. To 
appear 100 per cent natural, a wig 
wearer should have one for every 
day in the week—the hair on Tues- 
day’s wig being a trifle longer than 
tl and Saturday’s longest 
of all. 


ANYTHING CAN BE SOLD BY MAIL 


Certainly there are few things 
that offer. as many obstacles to 
ordering by mail as hair-goods and 
if people are willing to buy hair 
goods by mail, then it would seem 
that anything that can be sold, can 
be sold by mail. 

Owing to the fact that one big 
mail-order house had no profitable 
means of selling its season left- 
overs of broken lots and discon- 
tinued numbers, it prepared a 
small catalogue of these miscel- 
laneous articles and put it in the 
outgoing shipments. Most of the 
merchandise listed was wearing 
apparel, but we sold everything 
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This hig’ chain store operator learned 
the truth about 


Advertising’ 
i9 Rhode Island 


The Pawtucket Times 
Pawtucket; H. I. March 16, 1926 


Gentlemen: 


We enclose our advertising contract for 
our new Pawtucket store. 


4s you know we have had a store in Provi- 
dence for a number of years and have been consistent 
advertisers in- Providence newspapers. We found re- 
cently in a check-dp of our accounts that less than 
one-quarter of one per cent. lived in Pawtucket. As 
the two cities are eo near together we were naturally 
urprised and an investigation revealed the fact that 
Providence papers apparently do not draw 7 
from Pawtucket and we were not advertising in the 
Pawtucket Times. 


An investigation of the Pavtucket terri- 
tory satisfied us that a Pawtucket store would be 
profitable. Basiness at our new store at 95 
Broad St. already proves we were correct. 


Very truly yours, 


iia 
he Petwtucket Cines 


alone covers this rich territory wit 


28.2357 


Net Paid Circulation, March, 1926 


National Representatives: 
GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 


New York Chicago Boston San Frandisco 
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from an automatic wallpaper cut- 
ter to a steam gauge for a tractor. 

This book was a clearing house 
for mistakes and from it we 
learned many things about mail- 
order selling. 

First, that almost anything can 
be sold by mail—but not always at 
a profit. 

Second, simply because some big 
mail-order house shows a certain 
article in its catalogue is no guar- 
antee that the article is selling and 
that it will be re-catalogued the 
following season. 

Third, that direct-mail advertis- 
ing cost is often too great to pay 
the cost of introducing a new 
article. 

Fourth, that sales are always 
greater on merchandise that is 
nationally advertised—especially if 
the mail-order house can quote a 
lower price. 

Fifth, that low price is ‘the 
greatest mail-order selling appeal 
after confidence has been estab- 
lished. 

Sixth, that so-called “psyco- 
logical prices” sell more goods 
than even-figure prices. Thus an 
article at $4.98 is more attractive 
than the same article at $5. 

With the fear that the claim 
that “Anything that can be sold, 
can be sold by mail” be taken too 
literally, let us not lose sight of 
these principles: 

Even the large mail-order houses 
cannot create a demand for a new 
or untried product. 

The better an article is known, 
the easier it is to sell. 

The best article of merchandise 
for mail-order selling is one that 
wears out and must be replaced, 
that offers no “size” difficulties such 
as wearing apparel, but will fit and 
can be used by every member of 
the family. In this class we find 
toweling, soap, combs, groceries, 
etc. 


Join Birmingham “Post” 


George Brown and Benton L. Mof- 
fett have joined the advertising staff 
of the Birmingham, Ala., Post. Mr. 
Brown has been with the Famous 
Players-Lasky Corporation for the last 
five years. Mr. Moffett was formerly ad- 
vertising manager of the Clarksdale, 
Miss., Register. 
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How Pyrofax 
Is Getting Desirable 
Dealers 


i! prospective dealers knew more 
about a product before apply- 
ing for territory there would be 
fewer undesirable applications and 
there would be a saving of time 
and trouble all around.. The Car- 
bide and Carbon Chemicals Cor- 
poration, New York, has taken a 
step to explain its proposition in 
detail in its advertising for new 
dealers to handle its Pyrofax Gas 
Service. In order that likely 
dealers will reply, the advertise- 
ment outlines the qualifications 
necessary and tell what the com- 
pany has to offer. 

The qualifications for the dealer 
given are: 


A.—He must include among his cus- 
tomers families of means who are not 
served with city gas. 

B.—His business must be sufficiently 
well established to assure proper handling 
of this class of trade. 

C.—He must possess adequate show 
room space to display a standard city 
gas range and the equipment with whic 
it is used. 


The advertisement 
“To such men we offer: 


A.—An exclusive agency for Pyrofax 
Gas Service in his territory. ; : 

B.—Close pers co-operation in 
securing the initial customers and con- 
stant merchandising help thereafter. | 

C.—A substantial profit on each in- 
stallation. : 

D.—A monthly revenue from the dis- 
tribution of Pyrofax gas, which increases 
with each new installation. ; 

E.—The advantage of representing a 
company whose policies assure service 
and satisfactory performance to dealer 
and customer alike. 


continues : 


“If you can meet these condi- 
tions and desire to obtain more 
information about this valuable 
franchise,” coricludes 
“send us the attached coupon.” 

The coupon is there, ready to 
be clipped. After reading the out- 
line of conditions and qualifica- 
tions, many dealers, who should 
not or could not handle Pyrofax, 
will pass it by when, otherwise, 
they might have applied for 
territory. Thus neither the deal- 
ers’ time nor the manufacturers 
time is wasted. 
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If you forget 
The Telegram 


You forget Superior. 


If you forget Superior — 
You forget Northern 
Wisconsin. 

Then you ignore an entire 
market. 


Don’t forget 
that it pays to remember 
The Superior Telegram 


Eastern Representative Western Representative 
WEaveER, STEWART COMPANY WEaveER, STEWART CoMPANY 
Metropolitan Tower 612 N. Michigan Avenue 
New York City Chicago, Illinois 
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B ' SINESS 
NNOUNCES 


An Increase 


in Rates ~~~ 
ffective with 


New Rate Card 


qe upon request 


Burroughs Publications 
publishers of 
BUSINESS and 
Che Burroughs 


Clearin¢é House 
Detroit, Michigan 
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“Printed in the U.S. A.” 


Tue AmertcaAN MutticraPpH Sates Co. . 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We understand that the Canadian 
Laws require “Printed in U. S. A.” to 
appear on all advertising and other 
printed matter sent into Canada. 

Could you tell us whether this same 

” 


imprint, that is, “Printed in U. S. A. 
is necessary in any other country but 
Canada? If so, what other countries 
require it? 

We might mention that this point has 
come up quite frequently of late in 
shipping some of our printed advertis- 
ing material to our foreign connections 
and we have been unable to determine 
with any degree of accuracy just what 
action we should take apart from ship- 
ments to Canada. 

Tre AMERICAN MutticraPH Sates Co. 
Georce V. CartTER, 
Assistant Foreign Sales Manager. 


HE requirement of _ the 

Canadian laws that all Ameri- 
can advertising matter bear the 
phrase, “Printed in U. S. A.,” is 
also a requirement of most of the 
British areas. Therefore, it is 
well when advertising material of 
any kind is to be exported to any 
of the British possessions to see 
that it bears the imprint. There 
are a few exceptions, but it does 
not appear to be worth while to 
consider them. 

The Division of Foreign Tar- 
iffs of the Department of Com- 
merce did not know of any other 
countries which require this phrase 
on advertising material; but one 
of the officials advised that ex- 
porters, before shipping advertis- 
ing material to any foreign 
country, take the trouble to read 
several trade information bulletins 
on the subject. -These are Nos. 
122, 145 and 250, covering the 
shipment of samples and advertis- 
ing matter to the British Empire, 
Latin America and the West Indies 
and Europe. Another of the series 
is in preparation; it deals with 
the Oriental countries and will be 
published within the next few 
weeks. Later, perhaps within the 
next six or eight months, the en- 
tire series will be revised and 
brought up to date and repub- 
lished as a single volume. 

_ The purpose of this requirement 
is, of course, to indicate origin. 
In some of the British countries 
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Good Copy 


Finds its best ex- 
pression in an 
attempt to be 
useful. 


When useful to 
its readers, it 
makes more 
sales than when 
it pleadsfor sales. 


A corporation served by 
us ran such a copy cam- 
paign for several years. 
During this period not a 
single sale was asked for 
in the copy, and no bar- 
gains were offered, but 
the price of the corpora- 
tion’s stock rose about 
three diameters. 


HAWLEY 


ADVERTISING 


COMPANY 


Inc. 


95 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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People always 
Wook at 


One reason why adver- 
tisers are using more 
lineage every month in 
the beautiful Rota- 
gravure Section of The 


San Franctaro 


Qhronicle 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
Wt Lawrence & Cresmer, 225 Fifth 
se. York City; 360 No. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago; R. J. Bidwell Co., Times 
Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 





To have us do your 
next catalogue might 
cost you a few cents 
more per copy. It might 
cost you less! Costs 


nothing to investigate 


Currier &§ HarForb L# 
Sele&tive Advertising 
468 Fourth Ave. N.Y. Cal. 6076 
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samples and advertising matter 
may be marked with the name of 
the city in which the manufacturer 
is located. When this is done, 
care must be taken to include 
“U. S. <A.” especially in cases 
where the name of the city is the 
same or similar to that of a city 
in Europe. 

In France there is no require- 
ment as to general advertising 
material; but since December, 
1923, all fashion magazines im- 
ported into the country are re- 
quired to have printed on the front 
page, in French, a legend specified 
by law, which unmistakably in- 
dicates the country of origin. This 
requirement does not apply, evi- 
dently, to fashion catalogues, but 
it undoubtedly does apply to ad- 
vertising material in the form of 
magazines.—[Ed. Printers’ Ink. 





Selling Collars to Women 

“Did you ever figure on what makes 
it pay to keep the furnishing goods 
shops open in residential neighborhoods 
that are barren of men from morning 
to night?” asks Cluett, Peabody & Com- 
pany, Inc., Troy, N. Y., makers d 
Arrow collars, in the opening paragraph 
of a business-paper advertisement. The 
rest of the double-page spread is devoted 
to a discussion of women as buyers and 
the necessity of catering to them. 

The copy tells about an investigation 
in which inquiries were made at neigh- 
borhood stores selling goods with a man- 
appeal. It was found that during the 
shopping hours when these stores were 
open “the neighborhoods were practically 
manless.” The investigation further 
showed that “over 80 per cent of the 
sale of men’s goods were made over the 
counter to women.” 

“Women are great believers in adver- 
tised articles and are natural-born shop- 
pers” the advertisement continues. “Ever 
hear your wife order the groceries over 
the phone? You would think she was 
reading the adverfisers’ index in a big 
magazine or weekly.’’ 

Then it is told how interested women 
are in the clothing of their husbands, 
sons arid brothers. “Keep the Arrow 
sign up where it can be seen from the 
street or the car” is the final advice 
given to merchants who want to at- 
tract the woman buyer. 


G. C. Gruetzke with Ramsay 
Organization 


G. C. Gruetzke, for the last six years 
with the Aetna Casualty and Surety 
Company, New York, has joined The 
Robert E. Ramsay Organization, Inc., 
also of New York, sales promotion sef- 
vice, as assistant to the associate im 
charge of production. 
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A Recognized 
Value — 


For thirty-three years the columns of the 
Tampa Tribune have been recognized by 
local and national advertisers as the BEST 
in southwestern Florida. 


Daily more than 37,000 
Sunday more than 60,000 


National Representative 


Ss. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
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Put GLUE in your Ads! 


Gy them sales illustrations that grab hold and stick! @ 
In your drawings or photographs, real sales ideas— 
that’s what makes them grab hold. @ In your printing plates, 
real honest-to-goodness quality—that’s what makes them 
stick. @ We have long been putting this kind of glue into 
advertising illustrations and printing plates. ®@ We know 
how best to apply it to your particular kind of advertising. 


Jahn & Ollier Engraving Co. 


Illustrations—Ideas— Photographs 
Printing Piates for black or colors 
Phone MONROE 7080 


815 W. Washington Blvd. CHICAGO 
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I TESTIMONY 


: [ Name of client cn request | 


The Ace of Typography’ 


To have set over night 
two full page merchan- 
dise ads, imparting to 
them a sales feeling 
and not losing the qual- 
ity atmosphere, is no 
meanaccomplishment.”’ 


Get in touch with "A-C’’ ( 


ADVERTISING- CRAFTSMEN ( 
132 West 31st St., New York 
PENNSYLVANIA 8789-8790 
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TAKE A LESSON FROM 


Ci PROFESSOR NATURE 
he 


ther it be the rain that fructifies 
the earth or the rainbow that glorifies 
it. Nature never works without a big. 
idea.cArt is Natures “alter ego" We 
draw drawings that tell mayenge | 
which is the only Way you can sé 
something. through advertising, 


N ULLMAN 
350 AVENUE 











Graybar Reviews Trade- 
Mark History 





OWN through the ages men 

have devised symbols to con- 
vey a quick identification of their 
institutions and achievements 
which, otherwise, would require 
long and _ involved _ definitions, 
These symbols are the predeces- 
sors of the popular and widely 
advertised trade-marks of today. 
The history and significance of 
these early symbols is reviewed 
by the Graybar Electric Com- 
pany in a four-page business-paper 
advertisement which introduces the 
Graybar tag. 

The first page of the advertise- 
ment reproduces six of the earlier 
symbols. There is the coat of 
arms, which signified proved qual- 
ity; the clipper’s pennant, which 
meant true and trustworthy de- 
livery, and the king’s seal, which 
pledged the royal word. 

There also is the discoverer’s 
staff, which tokened the blazing of 
new paths; the hall marks of the 
guilds, which guaranteed unchang- 
ing excellence, and the galleon’s 
sails, which spoke of the treasures 
carried from the earth’s far 
corners. 

To this historic company of 
symbols, the third page of the ad- 
vertisement announces, there has 
been added the tag. A large re- 
production of the Graybar tag is 
shown. Under the tag the Gray- 
bar company, which is successor 
to the supply department of the 
Western Electric Company, ships 
more than 60,000 quality electrical 
supplies. Readers are told that the 
Graybar tag is a sign and a pledge 
of responsibilities, similar to the 
message of the earlier symbols, 
which a great organization owes to 
the industries it serves. 





Advertising Business Formed 
at St. Louis 


Charles A. Thien and E. J. Mitchel! 
have formed the Advertising Service 
Company, at St. Louis. Mr. Thien was 
formerly manager of the David A. Cole- 
man Company. Mr. Mitchell has been 
in the printing and _lithographing 
business at St. Louis. 


Apr. 8, 1926 
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Announcing 


Chas. F. Bryan and Associates 


as 








C.F. BRYAN’S ine) 








Sales Representatives 
thruout the U. S. for 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 


Posters—Painted and Electric Displays 


Subscribers to Statistical Service 


UNION TRUST BUILDING 
CLEVELAND 
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The Complete Organization 


Sales Practical salesmen acquainted with the needs 
of buyers of printing and capable of suggesting 
plans for the most effective results ; consider- 
ing, of course, the budget of the buyers. 


The modern daylight structure affords spacious 
quarters for the photo-engraving, composition, 
electrotyping, printing, pamphlet and edition 
bindery’ units. Over one hundred thousand 
square feet of floor space planned to facilitate 
the operation of up-to-date machinery. 


Equipment 


Master Craftsmen in every department, skilled 


Personnel : 7 
in the manufacture of a quality product. 


Socvies Contact with customers maintained by a twice 
daily messenger service between the manufac- 
turing plant and New York City for receiving 
and distributing proofs, copy, etc. Motor 
trucks with the finished product leave the 
lant daily, arriving in New York City the 
sabe morning. Private railroad siding 
and facilities for shipping by water. 


ee) 

Product School books, juveniles, books of reference, 
fiction, directories, college annuals, magazines, 
periodicals, catalogs, pamphlets, art work and 
color printing. 

This Complete Organization functions as one unit and is render- 

ing service and quality to many nationally known publishers 

and advertisers. 
This Service Is Available To You 
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The Jobber 
Demands Consumer Ad- 
vertising 








(Continued from page 6) 

the manufacturer. And, in a few 
instances, we have sold them mod- 
est quantities of advertised items 
which they were forced—forced, 
mind you—to buy to meet calls 
made by their customers and which 
they could not buy from the manu- 
facturer because we have ex- 
clusive distribution here. 

The big stores are prejudiced 
against the jobbers with sectional 
distribution and freely admit it. 
We do not even attempt to cul- 
tivate them in a selling way, al- 
though of course we are ready to 
sell them pick-up orders from time 
to time—if we have the mer- 
chandise. 

The jobber’s field is, and will 
continue to be, the smaller stores. 
This means the stores outside the 
city and the smaller stores in the 
city—not the big ones. 

And even some of the less pre- 
tentious stores are looking eagerly 
toward buying goods at the job- 
ber’s price. Printers’ INK has 
contained frequent references to 
certain big associations in the 
grocery trade, wherein a number 
of stores pool their purchases and 
get prices that will enable them to 
compete with the chain stores. The 
same thing is being worked out in 
the dry goods trade. One such 
association is in Wisconsin. A 
number of stores, ostensibly at 
least, have got together on their 
buying in a way that gives them 
the jobber’s price on a good-size 
list of dry goods and clothing 
store items. 

’ Mr. Champion in his article says, 
the jobber with his facilities for 
reaching the smaller towns and 
dealers could supply the volume 
needed by the manufacturer if at 
the same time he could reach the 
larger stores that now buy direct.” 

The jobber can reach them but 
he cannot sell them because he is 
unable to meet the prices they can 
get through buying direct in 
quantities. 

Another disappointment awaits 
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the manufacturer if he expects the 
jobber to do specialty selling. The 
jobber can’t do this because he 
would need an army of salesmen, 
entailing a prohibitive selling ex- 
pense. The specialty idea is not 
altogether bad theoretically. But 
in practice it is impossible for the 
jobber. Certain manufacturers 
complain about their present plan 
of specialty selling on the basis of 
expense. They say the system is 
costly because they cannot cover 
the smaller stores which the job- 
ber visits and because they have 
only strictly limited offerings—one 
line, perhaps. 

Precisely the same _ difficulty 
would be encountered by the job- 
ber. If his salesmen should at- 
tempt, which they do, to sell 
several or numerous lines, then 
they would not be specialty men 
and if they would specialize on 
one or two lines they would have 
to neglect the others. This would 
not work either. 

The jobber is forced to keep 
away as far as possible from 
specialty selling. If he does not, 
some of his lines are going to 
suffer severely. Even under the 
most favorable ,circumstances the 
jobber often has difficulty in caus- 
ing his men to keep away from 
the policy of pushing one or two 
pet lines, to the detriment of the 
stock as a whole. 

We ourselves have this trouble. 
We handle a strong line of knit 
goods, which is popular with our 
trade, and which pays us our main 
profit. But, for a long time, we 
could not induce our salesmen to 
give it proper attention. They 
would concentrate on underwear, 
because underwear is the easiest 
selling line we have. Indeed this 
was due in large. measure to the 
effects of our featuring advertised 
brands of underwear. We have 
been carrying the Chalmers line 
for some time as I have already 
stated, and the advertising done 
by this manufacturer of course 
speeded up the selling on all our 
underwear. 

The salesman, seeking to reach 
or pass his quota as soon as pos- 
sible, would concentrate on the 
underwear because his efforts 
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BE SURE IT’S 


“HENRY” 


not other 


ROMEIKES 


when in need of a good 


PRESS CLIPPING 
BUREAU 


We actually cover the entire 
United States and Canada and 
furnish a brand of service that’s 
best appreciated after trial. 


HENRY ROMEIKE 


Press Clippings 
220 W. 19th St., New York, N. Y. 


Telephone: Chelsea 8860 











DECORATIONS 


For May, June, July and August offered 
in Blectrotypes. These make it possi- 
ble for the smallest house organ to 
make its columns as attractive as the 
larger magazines. Also suitable for 
any form of printed matter. 


Rite Now for Proofs. 


COBB SHINN 
207-M Fair Bldg. Indi: 
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yielded him easier and quicker 
business. In time it gradually 
worked around to a place where 
underwear with us was _ substan- 
tially a specialty proposition. And 
knit goods, our profit line, suf- 
fered because they were relatively 
harder to sell, 

To correct the condition, we re- 
vised our commission system. We 
were paying the salesmen a fiat 
percentage on all merchandise sold, 
regardless of the line. We reduced 
the percentage on underwear and 
increased it on knit goods, which 
the salesmen were neglecting. This 
automatically caused our men to 
place their effort where it was 
most needed. Our sales then be- 
came more evenly balanced. The 
plan is by no means perfect even 
yet. One or two of our lines which 
are relatively more difficult to sell 
than some of the others are get- 
ting rather indifferent treatment 
from our salesmen. How to bring 
up the volume here is a problem 
we have yet to solve. Every 
other jobber of consequence, of 
course, has similar problems. And 
his task grows greater with the 
increase in his lines. 

I am going thus somewhat into 
detail so as to make it plain that 
of all things specialty selling is 
exactly what the jobber does not 
want. He has too much of it even 
when he is fighting the hardest 
against it. If specialty selling is 
to be done, the manufacturer must 
continue to do it. He can work 
in very well with the jobber m 
this respect, to the good of both, 
as the Sealpax people did with us. 

Work this whole proposition 
of manufacturer-jobber relation 
down to common sense, with the 
theorizing left out, and it will be 
found that there is just one in- 
fallible way for the manufacturer 
to induce the jobber to give his 
goods the preference. 

This is to create a demand for 
the goods through advertising. 

It is not enough that the line 
be advertised to the dealer, al- 
though this is good and desirable 
so far as it goes. The advertising 
must be directed to the consumer. 
This done properly and in suf- 
ficient volume, it is only ordinary 
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To Owners 
of 
“Sick” Newspapers 


For ten years I have suc- 
cessfully specialized in survey, 
analysis and promotion of ail- 
ing newspapers, some of them 
now among the biggest money 
makers in the country. 


For a limited time my ser- 
vices are available (on a fee 
basis) to newspaper owners who 
feel that a fresh, intelligent and 
well trained mind might aid in 
solving the problems of their 
properties, circulation, advertis- 
ing and mechanical. 


Ample references. 


Address for interview 


“G.,’’ Box 286 
care Printers’ Ink 
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A Really Able 
Research Executive 
Available 


to plan and organize new re- 
search, or to carry on work al- 
ready started; possibly to func- 
tion as Assistant to President 
of large company. 

An unusually broad experience 
in the effectual combination of 
sales, advertising and research 
behind this man, 31, married, 
Protestant, vice-president of. 
$500,000 company, Tech and 
University trained. He would 
like to hear from some sub- 
stantial business organization 
wishing to know more of the 
facts concerning its product, 
market, or personnel with aview 
to increased profits. R.E.S., P.I. 





Sales Research Man 


Wanted 


This is an unusual opportunity with 
one of the largest institutions selling 
a general line of merchandise. 

The man wanted will know where 
and how to get any special data on 
markets, general conditions, etc., that 
may be needed. He can act promptly 
and present his facts in clear, inter- 
esting language. In other words, we 
do not want a “figure hound,” but a 
man with a broad, general outlook, 
who can shoulder a variety of detail 
for busy executives as well as handle 
sales statistics. 

A man of pleasing personality in the 
late twenties or early thirties who has 
had experience in research or analysis 
work under a big sales executive, or 
who has had experience in the re- 
search department of an advertising 
agency or large publishing house, 
should fit in, He will have direct con- 
tact with the executive officers of the 
company and his opportunities will be 
limited only by his ability to shoulder 
responsibilities. 

Write, giving age, experience, edu- 
cation, present salary etc. Address: 
“E,” Box 285, care of Printers’ Ink, 
230 South Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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business judgment for the jobber 
to ally himself with the advertised 
merchandise. His success with, 
and his future attitude toward, the 
goods then must depend on the co- 
operation extended by the manu- 
facturer in the ways I have men- 
tioned. 

But the jobber cannot sell the 
big stores. He cannot do specialty 
selling. There is plenty of outlet 
for his energies in other directions 
though. He is a long way from 
exhausting his possibilities. The 
possible saturation point for the 
jobber, if indeed there can be such 
a thing, is so far away that no- 
body needs to worry about it. 


Comparative Advertising Used 


to Combat Canvasser 

Comparative copy is being used by the 
Monongahela, Pa., Merchants Associa- 
tion in a newspaper advertising cam- 
paign to combat the house - to - house 
salesman of merchandise. “Here Are 
Two Callers,” is the headline of one ad- 
vertisement. Two arrows, one from each 
side of the title, lead the eye to illustra- 
tions of the subjects discussed in the 
copy. One cut is that of a solid looking 
business man, reading the advertising of 
a local merchant in a newspaper opened 
before him. Another cut shows a can- 
vasser, sample case under arm, in the act 
of knocking at the door of a house. 
_ The argument for the local merchant 
is based upon his reputation, unobtru- 
sive advertising, immediate delivery of 
goods and plays up the fact that he is a 
valuable asset to the community. The 
copy on the canvasser shows that the 
business he does is only possible because 
of the confidence that the retailer has 
created in all merchandising methods. 

It points out the inopportune times at 
which the canvasser may call and that 
most of his selling is done from samples. 
The text claims that the average house- 
to-house salesman is generally not avail- 
able if the buyer has trouble with his 
merchandise. The advertisement is clos 
with a conclusion that the reader’s choice 
between the two sources of buying should 
be obvious. 


“Rock Products” Appoints 


E. E. Oppenheimer 
Rock Products, Chicago, has appointed 
E. E. Oppenheimer as Eastern repre 
sentative with headquarters at New York. 
He had been with the McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company for the last two years. 


E. A. Resch with Asheville 
Agency 


E. A. Resch, recently with _ the 
Charles W. Hoyt Company, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, has joined 
Shepherd, Advertising, Asheville, N. C: 
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Will Buy 
Advertising Agency 


Experienced advertising man 
wishes to purchase an advertising 
agency or a controlling interest in 
one. Located preferably in Chi- 
cago. Must have complete news- 
paper and magazine recognition, 
good credit record and possibility 
for development. Negotiations 
will be confidential. Address “K,” 
Box 289, care of Printers’ Ink, 
231 South La Salle Street, Chi- 
cago, II. 
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100 national advertisers’ 
spent $53,717,847 in 
32 national publications 


It is significant that $52,899,162 of 
this amount or 98.6% was spent by sub- 
scribers to the Printers’ Ink Publications 
—again proving the thorough coverage 
of the large buyers of advertising by 
Printers’ Ink and Printers’ Ink Monthly. 


Coverage of other important sources 
of national advertising will be shown to 
those interested. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLICATIONS 


185 Madison Avenue New York 


*4 list of these one hundred advertisers and the amounts of their 1925 expenditures 
in 32 natwnal periodicals appeared in Printers’ Ink of March 25, 1926. 





Six Jobbers Will Buy, Brand and 
Advertise Hosiery 


The National Textile Distributors Corporation Has Developed an Idea 
of Considerable Interest to Many Manufacturers 


Six dry goods jobbing houses 
have just formed a group to 
buy hosiery. The group, calling 
itself the National Textile Dis- 
tributors Corporation, will develop 
its own line of hosiery, put it out 
under a brand name, advertise it 
nationally and provide a_ well- 
defined territory for each member 
so that there will be no duplication 
of selling effort. 

According to H. L. Kinne, man- 
ager of the association, the co- 
operative buying efforts of the 
companies in the group will be 
limited to hosiery. However, as 
he points out, the plan adopted by 
his association lends itself to 


similar buying in other lines and, 
therefore, is of interest to many 
manufacturers. 

In the organization, of which 
James M. Easter of the Daniel 


Miller Company, of Baltimore, is 
president, are these five other con- 
cerns: Milton G. Cooper Dry 
Goods Co., of Los Angeles; Finch, 
Van Slyck and McConville, of St. 
Paul; Krolick & Company, Inc., 
of Detroit; Louis Stix Company, 
of Cincinnati, and A. B. Frank 
Company, of San Antonio. 

“These six companies have 
formed the nucleus of the group,” 
says Mr. Kinne, “and negotiations 
are under way to bring several 
other jobbing houses into the mem- 
bership so that the country will 
be adequately covered with our 
branded hosiery. 

“The brand name has not yet 
been decided upon; we are work- 
ing it out with Washington, It 
will be given to a full line of 
hosiery for men, women and 
children; a line made up of mer- 
chandise which I shall buy for the 
entire membership in the open mar- 
ket with the obvious trading ad- 
vantages involved in volume 
purchases. 

_ “The purpose of our group buy- 
ing is primarily to counteract, for 


the jobber, the effects of house- 
to-house hosiery canvassing, end- 
less-chain plans and other similar 
hosiery selling methods. By as- 
signing each of our members a 
definite selling territory and pro- 
viding each with a _ branded 
hosiery that is his exclusively for 
his own district, we feel that our 
jobbers will be able to build up a 
strong business in spite of com- 
petitive methods. 

“The working of our plan does 
not mean that the hosiery buyer in 
each store is out of a job, for 
our jabbers will continue to handle 
their other lines of hosiery just 
as before. It does mean, how- 
ever, that each concern will have 
complete control of a nationally 
advertised product in addition to 
its regular hosiery lines. The ad- 
vantages of this control are easily 
seen. Our members will be in a 
position to distribute as they see 
fit without reference to any manu- 
facturer, and they will be able to 
take full advantage of their own 
national advertising.” 


Would Permit Cities to Vote 


Funds for State Advertising 

Legislative action to authorize all 
communities in Minnesota to spend pub- 
lic funds to advertise the State will be 
sought at the next session of the State 
Legislature. Anticipating favorable ac- 
tion on the measure, the Minnesota As- 
sociation of Community Secretaries has 
adopted resolutions asking the cities to 
decide whether they will take advantage 
of this permissive act and contribute 
funds to supplement the State’s pub- 
licity campaign. 


R. F. Rogers Joins “Dairy 


Farmer” 

Russell F. Rogers has joined the New 
York advertising staff of The Dairy 
Farmer, published by the Meredith Pub- 
lishing Company. He formerly was with 
Pierce’s Farm Weeklies. 

F. C. Blanchard, who has been cover- 
ing New Jersey for the Meredith pub- 
lications, has been transferred to the 
New England territory. J. A. Payez, 
who has been in the New England terri- 
tory, is now covering New York State. 
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Advertising-Sales 
Promotion Manager 
Available 


Successful record of results 
achieved with prominent na- 
tional advertiser. Capable ex- 
ecutive, thoroughly experienced 
in all ramifications of advertis- 
ing and merchandising, sales 
promotion and dealer develop- 
ment. Has had personal selling 
experience and can maintain 
result-obtaining contact with 
distributors and dealers. Fitted 
to work closely with sales man- 
ager on distribution and other 
problems. Copy, layout, publi- 
cation and direct-mail work, 
house organs, etc. Practical 
buyer of printing, lithography, 
art work and engraving. Age 35 
years, married, Christian, good 
health. Will go anywhere. De- 
tails gladly submitted. Address 
“L,” Box 140, Printers’ Ink. 











wanted: 
an alive, alert, ag- 
gressive, progressive 


sales manager 


N established ‘‘up-state’’ (New 

York) manufacturer of ranges and 
furnaces has an immediate opening for 
a sales manager. He must have a 
record of proven success In this or an 
allied line; he must be a producer him- 
self and able to direct the work of 
others. He will have charge of both 
sales and advertising. 

This concern Is nearly 60 years o!d; 
its products are nationally advertised. 
its dealer organization and sales force, 
however, need rejuvenating by aggres- 
sive leadership and sales promotional 
activities. 

The right man wili find here con- 
genial employment and associates. He 
will have an opportunity to do rea'ly 
big things and his future will be 
limited only by his own capabilitics. 

Address, with full information about 
yourself, which will, of course, be 
treated in. strict confidence: ‘‘N,’’ Box 
143, eare Printers’ Ink. 

















The Point System of 
Sales Compensation 


J. D. Bates Apvertistnc AGEncy 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


Will you kindly give us references 
to any articles that you have published 
on the advantages and disadvantages 
of the point system of compensation 
for salesmen 

We would appreciate it if you could 
advise us the names of any concerns 
that are now using such a plan. : 

bi Bates ADVERTISING AGENCY, 


gp advantage of the point sys- 
tem is that it enables a company 
to pay a salesman more scientifi- 
cally than is possible under other 
plans of payment. There are many 
standards by which the value of a 
salesman may be judged. The man 
who sells the largest volume may 
not necessarily be the most valu- 
able salesman, There are a number 
of things that a salesman must do 
besides run up mere volume. He 
should, for example, sell the most 
profitable goods, call on all dealers 
and prospects, open new accounts, 
introduce new lines, collect doubt- 
ful accounts, make demonstrations, 
stimulate lagging customers and do 
many other things that ordinarily 
fall to the lot of salesmen. 

The doing of all these things is 
not of equal value to the company. 
The company may regard an order 
from one new customer as five 
times as valuable as orders of the 
same size from five old customers. 
Again the company may be willing 
to give its salesmen ten times the 
credit for introducing a new line 
that it is for selling an old line. 

The point system is an attempt 
to adjust equitably all these dif- 
ferences in sales credit. It makes 
it possible for a company to lay 
down an exact schedule for its 
salesmen and to award them ac- 
cording to the way their p2rform- 
ance approaches this schedule. 

About the only serious disadvan- 
tage of the point system is that m 
some cases the schedule of points 
is made so complicated that neither 
the salesmen nor the company 
understands the system. In that 
case the system defeats its ow 
purpose—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 
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A Unique Agency 
Opportunity with 
Partnership Possibilities 


WANTED—A man to take charge 
of a successful New York agency and 
be the responsible head. The agency 
is well established and is doing a 
business of about a million. The 
present force is capable of success- 
fully handling about twice the pres- 
ent volume with a small addition to 
staff. 


This man must know the agency 
business intimately, be able to con- 
tact with: large accounts, and direct 
the personnel of the organization. 


Inquiries are invited only from men 
who have held important agency 
positions and are accustomed to 
handling large affairs. 


Write fully for interview. 


Address “C,” Box 282, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 
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When the Not long ago 
Main Market PRINTERS INK 


published an ar- 
Vanishes ticle which told 


how the gas industry had de- 
veloped five thousand uses for gas 
to take the place of the one origi- 
nal use of the commodity. 

Since the publication of that ar- 
ticle we have received four let- 
ters from manufacturers’ in 
other fields. These manufacturers 
tell us that they are still in the 
position that the gas business was 
in thirty years ago. They still 
have only one main use for the 
article they manufacture and the 
demand for that use is constantly 
receding. They ask us why they 
cannot find new uses for their 
products as the gas industry and a 
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number of other industries have 
done. 

The answer to this question js 
that not every business can find 
new uses for its product. All of 
the market research and advertis- 
ing promotion in the world cannot 
find additional uses for some ar- 
ticles. They are manufactured for 
certain specific purposes and they 
have to be confined to those uses 

One of the letters which we re- 
ceived is from a concern that 
makes a wooden specialty that is 
used in connection with containers. 
Before prohibition this concern 
enjoyed an enormous business. It 
still does a good business with the 
manufacturers of other liquids, 
but the Eighteenth Amendment 
wiped out its principal market. 

Our reply to our correspondent 
was that he needed the services of 
an engineer more than he needed 
the advice of a marketing special- 
ist. Obviously his product, as it 
is now made, cannot be applied to 
other fields. However the same 
principle of manufacture in which 
the company has long excelled 
could be used in the making of 
other wooden articles. A different 
product would be turned out but 
since the same principle of manu- 
facturing would be followed, the 
same equipment could be used and 
the company woul:l excel in pro- 
ducing the new articles just as it 
has always been superior in the 
making of the article on which it 
built up its reputation. 

When you get down to it, that is 
the way most manufacturers have 
developed new uses. They changed 
the product slightly to suit the 
needs of the new markets they 
were after. A good example of 
the way this plan works out was 
told in the article about the busi- 
ness of the Troy Sunshade Com- 
pany in our issue of March II. 
This business started out originally 
in 1885 to make adjustable sun- 
shades for carriages, tops for sur- 
reys, etc. Gradually the product 
of this company has changed with 
the vogues of the times until today 
we find the company making such 
articles as beach and garden um- 
brellas, metal furniture, couch 
hammocks, covering fabrics, etc. 
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That is the best way to develop 
new uses when the old product 
goes out of style. These new uses 
will have to be developed by engi- 
neers, but once they are developed, 
advertising can proceed to create 
a demand for the “evoluted” 
product. 





. M. Fily,-: head 
Sellers To or ~" the Bowers 

Buyers For chain of grocery 
stores in Memphis, Tenn., said at 
one time that one essential to re- 
tail success was that the retailer 
considered himself a buyer for the 
public rather than a seller to the 
public. 

That this does not hold true for 
retailing alone has been demon- 
strated many times, but seldom 
quite so effectively as in the recent 
experience of P. Centemeri & 
Company described in the April 
Printers’ INK MONTHLY. 

Centemeri knew that the average 
small retailer was unable to com- 
pete with large department and 
chain stores in selling gloves be- 
cause of the superior buying ad- 
vantages enjoyed by the large 
stores. Therefore, reasoned the 
company, why cannot we place 
ourselves in the position of buyer 
for these stores, making all our 
retailers members of a mythical 
chain for which we buy gloves? 

A plan was originated which 
called for advance orders on a 
strictly cash-on-delivery basis. 
Dealers could have credit terms— 
but they would have to pay a little 
more for that credit. If they 
wanted to take advantage of the 
company’s superior buying power 
they had to pay cash. 

As a result of the plan the com- 
pany more than doubled advance 
orders—and the business was all 
cash business. The dealer profited 
by being able to buy high quality 
gloves which he could retail at a 
price which would give him a 
chance to compete successfully 
with the chain and department 
stores. 

There is nothing particularly 
altruistic about adopting a “buyers 
for” attitude. As a matter of fact 
such an attitude usually means 
better business for both manufac- 
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turer and retailer, a better deal 
for the consumer and more 
friendly relations among all the 
participants in the chain of dis- 
tribution from manufacturer to 
consumer. 





Belief vs. _There is a grow- 
Persuasion’ ing desire on the 
part of business 
men to get more belief into their 
company’s personal selling and 
advertising and to depend less 
upon the technical arts of per- 
suasion. Less noise and preten- 
sion, a soft pedal on too much 
high-pressure selling, and more 
old-fashioned sincerity are signs 
of the times. These and similar 
phrases have been often used of 
late by business executives in 
stressing the necessity for a cer- 
tain fundamental quality in selling 
and advertising copy which they 
are all seeking. 

James Boyce, president of the 
Thomas-Boyce Feed Company, 
gives this quality a decidedly 
practical definition when, in com- 
menting upon the necessity for 
belief in advertising, he says: 


As an illustration, I have tested this 
very thing out by, at different times, 
sending out superintendents of plants 
I have been connected with, to make 
sales. Each of these superintendents 
knew no more about the psychology of 
selling than a child, nor had they what 
the average man would term selling 
personality. But their sales during the 
time they were out were greater than 
our special star salesman’s. Why? Be- 
cause the superintendents knew the 
quality of their product, and they con- 
vinced the buyer of the quality, thereby 
effecting the sale, rather than through 
persuasion. 


In that statement Mr. Boyce 
suggests the best possible way to 
get more sincerity and belief into 
selling and advertising. A thor- 
ough knowledge of that unremit- 
ting watchfulness in the produc- 
tion end which builds real quality 
into the product, a knowledge of 
how the product will best serve its 
user, and the sincere desire to 
make this quality and service de- 
liver a profit to the customer, does 
more to build permanent repeat 
sales than the most artful per- 
suasion. 

The customer prefers to buy 
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from a man who inspires confi- 
dence, or a page of copy which 
contains the great quality of sin- 
cerity. The buyer is looking to- 
day for something he can take 
hold of. Desk thumping, gray 
spats, clever stories, noise, mental 
handsprings, overpersuasion and 
high-pressure methods are passing 
quickly into the limbo of out- 
worn practices. The manufacturer 
who puts into his selling and his 
advertising the full measure of 
belief is in tune with the tendency 
of the times. 


Healthin it. is a peculiar 
Price thing that during 
the prosperous 

Moderation period of buying 
and selling, which has prevailed in 
the last year or two, there has been 
little evidence of a tendency to 
boost prices arbitrarily, or in other 
words, to take advantage of the 
situation and charge what the 
traffic would bear. It is doubtful 
if in the history of the country 
there has ever been a time, ap- 
proaching almost boom dimensions, 
when manufacturers have been so 
content with a moderate margin of 
profit. 

It is a fact that prices, instead of 
mounting feverishly upward, have 
receded to some degree. Accord- 
ing to the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, wholesale 
prices are actually 314 per cent 
below those of a year ago. These 
figures speak very loudly. 

This condition perhaps indicates, 
for one thing, that the lesson 
learned in the post-war boom has 
not been forgotten, and that the 
arrant profiteer, if such a horned 
animal ever really existed, has 
disappeared from the business 
scene. 

Another indication is that manu- 
facturers in general have accepted 
the habit of buying in small but 
repeated lots which retailers began 
to adopt when in 1920 the Federal 
Reserve Bank’s deflation policy 
frightened the country. At that 
time, and occasionally since, this 
hand-to-mouth buying was not 
looked upon with a favorable eye 
in all quarters. It was declared 
that high volume of production and 
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selling no longer would be possible 
under such conditions. 

This prophecy has not been 
borne out. On the contrary, many 
factories have in the last year or 
so attained a volume both of pro- 
duction and sales unprecedented in 
their history. 

The saving factors have been 
high volume of production, reduced 
operating costs, and more thor- 
ough methods of advertising and 
selling. Sales made in small but 
frequently repeated shipments have 
prevented dealers from becoming 
loaded up with bloated stocks, and 
manufacturers have so adjusted 
their viewpoint as to see in this a 
state of affairs considerably safer 
than that which prevailed five or 
six years ago. 

The moderation exercised as re- 
gards prices finds business condi- 
tions basically healthy. There has 
been no wild marking-up to alarm 
the consuming public and frighten 
away a normal demand. 

Advertising itself has been con- 
ducted in a lower key. There is 
considerably better taste shown 
both in layout and copy than was 
the case five years ago. The 
general tendency is toward under- 
statement rather than overstate- 
ment. These improvements Print- 
ERS’ INK witnesses with a gratified 
eye. It has stood for them all 
along. 


Simmons Copy Tells Doctors 
About Sleep 


The Simmons Company, in its adver- 
tising of Simmons beds, is making @ 
special effort to impress upon doctors 
the importance of sleep in relation to 
health. je ad ye aay in medical jour- 

used. 


nals is bein “It is time the 
truth should be known,” reads the 
headlines of one advertisement. The 
text continues, “Calories, vitamins, 
iron and laxatives have vied wi 
‘daily dozens,’ electric vibrators and 
tooth-pastes in ballyhooing the one road 
to health. It is high time that sane 
knowledge should be broadcast on the 
most essential yet least understood ally 
of health—Sleep.” 

The copy includes an announcement 
that the eanens Company, in its e- 
deavor to contribute to this cause, W! 
publish a series of advertisements, im 
cluding in each an editorial by a prom- 
inent authority on sleep. In the adver 
tisement referred to, the editorial was 
by Marie de Manaciene, a Russian 
authority on insomnia. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 
Advertising + Merchandising (Counsel 


120 WEST THIRTY- SECOND STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CLIENTs 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co, 
Johns-Manville Incorporated 
Western Electric Co. 
American Chicle Company 
The T. A. Snider Preserve Co. 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 
Graybar Electric Company 


*“NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL”’ 























Influence of Motion Pictures 


on Styles Discussed 

Styles now spread with such rapidity 
that manufacturers with a wide distribu- 
tion now find their outlying markets 
ready to accept a new mode almost as 
readily as the large metropolitan centres. 
Not so long ago the smaller towns would 
only start to take up a new fashion two 
years or more after it had been in- 
troduced in New York, according to C. 


W. Fuller, advertising manager of 
i pe 
Style and its influence on trade was 


the subject of a talk which Mr. Fuller 
made last week before the Old Colony 
Advertising Club, of Brockton, Mass. 
Motion pictures, he said, are becoming 
a tremendous influence in disseminating 
style desire. “The speed with which 
the screen operates” Mr. Fuller said, 
“and its uniformity the country over, 
combine with the style authority of its 
stars to make it one of the great forces 
for style.” 
*= * * 


Metropolitan Advertisirig 


Golfers’ Tournaments 

The program of the Metropolitan 
Advertising Golf Association, New York, 
for the 1926 season, calls for four 
tournaments as follows: May 20, In- 
wood Golf Club; Tune 17, Knickerbocker 
Club; July 15, Pelham Country Club, 
ont September 14, Winged Foot Golf 

ub. 


The officers of the association are: 
R. P. Clayberger, president;  * 
Jenkins, Jr., vice-president; L. D. Fer- 
nald, secretary, and Stuart, 
treasurer. Rex Wadman is chairman of 
the tournament committee. Other com- 
mittee chairmen are: L. A. Weaver, 
trophy; Eliot D. Moore, membership; 
Ralph Trier, entertainment, and Carroll 
Newell, press. 
: . 


Uses All Three Roads to 
Customers 


There are three avenues of approach 
over which the advertiser may travel in 
carrying his message to his prospects, 
according to E. D. Gibbs, advertising 
director of the National Cash Register 
Company, Dayton, Ohio. Speaking be- 
fore the Indianapolis Advertising Club, 
he outlined these three roads as talking, 
writing and printing. “Use all forms 
in reaching your prospects,” he urged. 
“Be a consistent advertiser if you want 
to be successful.” 

*x* * * 


Chicago Council Issues 


Monthly Bulletin 

The Advertising Council of the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce has 
started to publish a monthly bulletin, 
named “The Advertising Council News.” 
The first issue appeared in March. It 
is edited by Paul S. Van Auken, secre- 
tary of the council’s executive board. 
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Advertising Club News 





Advertising Women to Take 
Message to Club Women 


A national movement among women’s 
advertising clubs to familiarize club 
women with advertising and its value 
to the home is now being launched by 
a a eemen of Women’s Advertising 

ubs. f 

Through Mrs. Bernice Blackwood, 
Federation president, Mrs. Anita Simp- 
son, i 8 of the Women’s Advertis- 
ing Club of Chicago and originator of 
the movement, has presented to the 
eighteen clubs in the Federation an out- 
line for educational work in the form 
of advertising talks for club women. 

In order to reach the greatest number 
of people in its territory with this talk, 
each women’s advertising club will be 
asked to organize within its own mem- 
bership a speaker’s bureau. Each club 
member who gives a talk will prepare 
her own address and will incorporate 
into it the fourteen points given in the 
outline which cover the basic points of 
advertising. The talk will be presented 
in non-technical language and will be 
illustrated, if desired. Each speaker 
will be prepared to conduct a round-table 
discussion, if necessary. 


Through talks given before women’s ' 


clubs in Illinois by Mrs. Simpson and 
the speaker’s bureau of the club she 
represents, more than 2,500 club women 
have been addressed this year. A re 
port from all the clubs in the Federa- 
tion will be read at the convention of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World at Philadelphia in June. 
* * * 


Chicago Advertising Interests 
Plan Annual Dinner 


The annual frolic of Chicago’s adver- 
tising interests will be held on April 
9 in. the Grand Ball Room of the new 
Palmer House. Participating in_ the 
affair this year with the Adverti 
Council of the Chicago Association 
Commerce will be the following organi- 
zations: The Women’s Advertising 
Club of Chicago, the Chicago Advertis- 
ing Men’s Post of the American 
Legion, the Western Council of the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, the Agate Club, the Atlas 
Club, the Newspaper Representatives 
Association and the Engineering Advert 
tisers Association. . 


“Adland News,” New Club 
Paper 

The Philadelphia Club of Advertising 

Women has started an official club pub- 

lication. It is published under the name 


“Adland News.’ 
* * 


Appointed by Des Moines Club 
C. A. Baumgart has been appointed 

chairman of the On-to-Philadelphia com- 

sutose of the Des Moines Advertising 
ub. 
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C. R. Wiers Criticizes 
American Copy Abroad 


“The type of advertising copy which 
is replete with bunk, bluff and bluster 
is having a detrimental effect in our 
foreign markets,” Charles R. Wiers, 
vice-president of the National Shawmut 
Bank of Boston and president of the 
Direct Mail Advertising Association, 
told members of the Advertising Coun- 
cil of the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce last week. : 

“T really believe that this sort of 
advertising copy is largely responsible 
for the failure of our best salesmen to 
mar! American goods in foreign 
fields. Especially should we eliminate 
some of the ‘smart’ and ‘clever’ mate- 
rial we use. The foreigner takes it 
as an indication of insincerity. f 

“We are living in a jazzy age in 
America, and this jazzy tendency is 
understood by our people. But some 
of our jazz talk is both discourteous and 
impolite to the foreign markets into 
which we are trying to break.” 

E es 6 


Put Your Advertising to Work 


William M. Baldwin, advertising man- 
of the Pierce-Arrow Motor Car 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y., addressed 
a recent meeting of the sales and ad- 
vertising group of the Rochester, N. Y., 
Ad Club, on “Putting Your Advertising 
to Work.” “In the case of a high- 
price article, advertising alone will 
not complete the sale,” said Mr. Baldwin. 
“In order to get maximum of benefit 
from advertising, you must put your ad- 
vertising to work.’ hay 
your distributing organization 
know the goal at which your advertising 
is shooting,” he continued. “If you 
can get your sales force to shoot at 
the same target at which your adver- 
tising is aimed, you will hit the bulls- 
eye. Tell your sales force where you 
are advertising and why you are adver- 
tising there.” 
*x* * * 


W. E. Donahue to Head 
Convention Committee 


William E. Donahue, local display 
advertising manager of the Chicago 
ne, Les been appointed chairman 
of the “On-to-Philadelphia” committee 
of the Advertising Council of the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce. He will 
make arrangements for the attendance of 
the Chicago advertising men and women 
at the convention of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World, which is 
to be held at Philadelphia in June. 
* * * 


St. Paul Club Has Photo- 
Engraving Session 


A recent meeting of the Town Criers 
Club, of St. Paul, Minn., was devoted 
to a discussion on the production and 
use of illustrations and their relation 
to modern advertising practice. Louis 

ler, commissioner and general direc- 
tor of the American Photo-Engravers 
jation, was the speaker. 
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Pacific Clubs te Hold Another 
Speaking Contest 


The Pacific Coast Advertising Clubs 
Association will again hold three-minute 
speaking contests at its annual conven- 
tion which is to be held at San Fran- 
cisco from July 5 to 8. These were an 
important feature at the convention last 


year. 

There will be three subjects. On July 
6, the topic will be “How Can W 
Advertising Be Reduced?” July 7, 
‘“‘What Should the Merchant Expect from 
His Advertising?” and on July 8, “Can 
Advertising Stabilize Prosperity?” The 
contests will be held at the conclusion of 
luncheon on each day. 

The speeches are to be judged on two 
standpoints, ‘Material and Thought” 
and “Delivery.” On a_ scale of ten 

Oints, six are to be allowed for the 
ormer, and four for the latter. Speakers 
must submit copies of their addresses 
before June 19 to Rollin C. Ayres, chair- 
man of the three-minute speaking con- 
tests. 

The addresses will be judged by a 
committee of three San Francisco adver- 
tising and business men apperstes by the 
chairman with the approval of the presi- 
dent of the association. The delivery 
will be judged by a separate committee 
of not less than three members, who will 
be unknown to each other and to the 
audience. The two ratings will then be 
combined and the winners announced 
during the convention. 

In addition to Mr. Ayres, other mem- 
bers of his committee are Raymond P. 
Kelley, Harold J. Stonier, and Don E. 
Gilman, ex-officio. 

*_ * * 


Committee Arranging for 
Seattle Club’s Ball 


Plans are well under way for the 
annual Ad-Masque Ball of the Seattle 
Advertising Club, which is to be held 
on April 30. Frank McCaffrey is general 
chairman of the committee in charge of 
arrangements and_ assisting him are 
Philip R. Fennelly, vice - chairman; 
Stanton Frederick, vice-chairman; R. W. 
Sprague, treasurer, and Frank Gates, 
general secretary. 

* * * 


Honolulu Club to Hold 
Speakers’ Contest 


A speaking contest on advertising sub- 
jects is to be held by the Honolulu Ad- 
vertising Club. The contest will be 
conducted over a period of three months. 
The talks will be judged as follows: 
salesmanship, 60 per cent; delivery, 20 
per cent, and organization of talk, 20 
per cent. ebrick is chairman of 
the committee in charge. 

* * 


Fort Lauderdale Club Receives 
Charter 


The Fort Lauderdale, Fla., Ad Club 
was presented with its charter by Merle 
Sidener at a public meeting of the club 
recently. About 300 people attended the 
meeting. 
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30—50—70 


Signals—for the one sure sales-getting play in 
schools of space-buying. 

Percentages—taken from SMART SET’s soon-to-be i 
sued distribution statement. 


30% in fifteen important cities where we 
O concentrated our newspaper advertising, : 
50% in cities of 100,000 and more. 


70% in the 657 Trading Centers, as determined 
O 


by the Marketing Division of the Interna 
tional Magazine Company. 


Watch for the book containing these and forty pages 
of other unusual and enlightening figures. We've at 
ranged its contents to answer all your questions quickly, 
easily; and its cover—tabbed as in -the illustration § 
across the page—to fit your files. 

A copy will be sent to every advertising agency. But 
we'll mark one for your personal attention if you'll 
ask us to. 


MART SET 


R. E. BERLIN, Business Manager 


119 West 40th Street, New York 
Chicago Ady. Office, 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
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House Beautiful Barometer Rising Steadily 
Good Wind and Weather for All H. B. Advertisers ... | 





THE GROWTH OF THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
80,000 








20,000 
GRAPH SHOWING INCREASE IN NET PAID 
CIRCULATION FROM ABC: FIGURES 











x 


UP SHE GOES! 


Yet You Pay for Only 70,000 (ABC) 
During 1926 


Orders received prior to June 10th will be accepted 
at the present rate for publication this year. 


HERE’S MORE PREMIUM, VALUE TOO > 


Every advertisement in The House Beautiful faces 

or adjoins editorial. No bulk advertising spreads 

(except individual display), no buried “Ads”. 

You Pay for Space Along Side Reading Matter 
Why Not Get It? 


More facts on request— Write now! 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


8 ARLINGTON STREET BOSTON 
A Member of the Class Group 
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APRIL MAGAZINES |i 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 

advertising) 
Standard Size 
Page Lines 
Review of Reviews 30,436 
Harper’s 25,556 
Atlantic Monthly 24,539 
World’s Work 21,622 
Scribner’s 18,370 
Golden Book 16,058 
Bookman 6,758 
6,272 
Current History 6,048 
St. Nicholas 
Street & Smith Comb.... 
Wide World 
Century 
Everybody’s 
Blue Book 


Lines 


American 53,918 
Cosmopolitan 42,067 
Red Book 32,985 
Physical Culture 26,416 
True Story 25,025 


Photoplay 24,501 
Better Homes & Gardens 22,389 
True Romances 22,165 
Smart Set 21,799 
Dream World 21,593 
True Detective Mysteries § 20,867 
PC teteacsxtben 18,480 
American Boy 18,257 
Asia 17,568 | 
Motion Picture Magazine 17,441 
gis LS Ee rer § 16,548 
Elks Magazine 13,896 
Ne ¢ 13,617 
Faweett’s ¢ 13,013 
Success 10,897 
8 ee 6,993 
Picture Play 6,237 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 

Columns Lines 
Vogue (2 issues) 935 147,882 
Ladies’ Home Journal... 649 110,355 
Harper’s Bazar 572 96,243 
Good Housekeeping .... 623 89,119 
Woman’s Home Comp... 414 70,538 
Pictorial Review 261 44,447 
McCall’s 245 41,704 
Holland’s ....... 185 35,096 
Delineator 177 = 30,132 
CS 155 26,500 
Modern Priscilla 23,460 
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LEISURE 
ADVERTISING 


@ There is a way to select 
automatically, some of the 
richest, most influential 
men in the country. 


@ There is a way to tell them 
of your motor car, or ciga- 
rette, or piano, or real estate 
development, at a time 
when they are in a most re- 
ceptive mood, unburdened 
by the cares of business. .. . 


@ We offer the approach 
through the leisure mo- 
ments by means of a maga- 
zine in which they are ac- 
tively interested because it 
deals with their biggest 
leisure activity. 


@ The magazine, of course, 
is YACHTING. We 
should like to give you 
names, numbers and rates 
which will interest you. 


(Applicant for A. B.C.) 


Yachting 


“*Edited by Yachtsmen for Yachtsmen"’ 


25 West 43rd St., New York City 











Columns 
Farmer’s Wife 
Woman’s World 
People’s Home Journal.. 
Needlecraft 
People’s Popular Monthly 
Fashionable Dress 
Child Life 
Junior Home Magazine.. 
Mother'’s-Home Life .... 
Today’s Housewife 
Mess. of Sac. Heart (pg) 


GENERAL AND CLASS 
Columns 

806 

650 


House & Garden 

Town & Country (2 is.) 
Country Life 

House Beautiful 

Vanity Fair 

Arts & Decoration 
Garden & Home Builder. 
Popular Mechanics (pg). 
Nation’s Business 
System 

Field & Stream 

Normal Instructor 
Popular Science Monthly 
Radio News 

World Traveler 

Outdoor Recreation 
Theatre 

International Studio .... 
Radio Broadcast 
Outdoor Life 

Scientific American 
Business 

National Sportsman .... 
Science & Invention .... 
Radio 

Popular Radio (pg) 
Extension Magazine .... 
Forest & Stream 

The Rotarian 
Association Men 
Sportlife 

Radio Age 


CANADIAN MAGAZINES 
Columns 
Maclean’s (2 March is.). 282 
Can. Home Jour.(March) 149 
West. Home Mo.(March) 140 
Rod & Gun in Canada... 55 


MARCH WEEELIES 


March 1-7 Columns 
Saturday Evening Post 567 


Liberty 159 
Literary Digest 130 
Forbes (Semi-Mo.) 108 
American Weekly .... 50 
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Lines 
19,124 
17,871 
13,890 
12,488 
11,052 
11,001 

9,994 

9,841 

7,996 

6,434 

4,079 


Lines 


127,436 
109,345 


83,888 
75,775 
73,496 
51,366 
37,964 
37,254 
33,262 
32,628 
31,205 
30,699 
25,302 
21,145 
21,072 
20,552 


Lines 
49,450 
26,176 
25,292 

7,955 


Lines 
96,545 
25,538 
19,793 
16,582 
13,915 
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I 
Publishers 
Compelled Us to Move! 


RE you one of the Publishers who forced 
cA us to move? If you are, we thank you. 
We helped you build an independent dis- 
tribution for your publications by placing your 
magazines independently on newsstands the 
Country over— You helped us build an organ- 
ization which in one year outgrew its old 
quarters at 15 West 37th Street. 


WEARE NOW LOCATED AT 45 WEST 45th STREET 
with vastly larger space and increased facilities for de- 
veloping our clients’ independent distributions. We 
have also added to our staff 3 more travelling Promotion 
and Missionary Men who cover the Coast, the Central 
West and the South. This gives us a force of 7 road 
men who blanket every city, town and hamlet in the 
Country. It is their especial mission to secure proper 
display for your magazines—to teach the newsstand 
dealers how to push the sale of your publications — to 
help build up your distribution where it needs building 
most. In short, 7 men to do all your missionary work 
for you, at no extra cost. 








Our greatly increased capacity now enables us to work 
with a few more publishers who are desirous of estab- 
lishing independent national newsstand distribution for 
their magazines, 


Without Waste. 


Without An Increased Clerical 
Force. 

Without Laborious Delivery, 
Checking, Billing and Col- 
lecting Systems. 

Does independent national newsstand distribution in- 


terest you? If it does, let us tell you more about it. No 
obligation of course. 


WHEN? WHERE? WHO? 


Eastern Distributing Corp. 


45 West 45th Street New York City 
Telephone: Bryant 1445 
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S. Soetactccceos 53 
Christian Herald ..... 43 
| ER ere 48 
ars del cina exe nines e 36 
MONO DAME oo ccccses 26 
TEE cictevecaceeepe 32 
Youth’s Companion .. 23 
Argosy-All-Story (pg) . 15 
DOE. a dvvedestecete< 20 
CHTENMAN occccsccss 17 
pe eee 14 
Amer. Legion Weekly. 12 
New Republic ........ 9 
March 8-14 Columns 
Saturday Evening Post 503 
BEE ip eueesn t300ce0 146 
Literary Digest ...... 119 
American Weekly .... 43 
RED Sdéecdiveciws 66 
Christian Herald ..... 40 
EE cscs se seGennues 47 
SE, 3dg.th bh ccdabeeenls 43 
EE iicaccecimeades 42 
Radio Digest ........ 18 
Te DRI 5 oc isess sas 21 
ead ciincodt-oere 19 
ee Oe 19 


Amer. Legion Weekly. 17 
Youth’s Companion ... 14 


Argosy-All-Story (pg) . a 
New Republic ........ 7 
March 15-21 Columns 
Saturday Beeniag Post 494 
NEE + ebb daar cs ese0.0 151 
Literary Digest ....... 140 
Forbes (Semi-Mo.) ... 129 
EE. sstclsesci sees 74 
American Weekly .... 29 
New Republic ....... 51 
BE Ss wvdinndecvase'e< 47 
itis cebisotewens 48 
EE p's aivbs-sci0s< t's 45 
Christian Herald ..... 28 
, pe ee ae 27 
Radio Digest ......0+. 18 
Youth’s Companion ... 18 
ie IS ae 16 


Amer. Legion Weekly. 15 
Churchman 
Argosy-All-Story (pg) . 5 


March 22-28 
Saturday Evening Post 579 


OO  rrer ere 129 
Literary Digest ...... 119 
SE ics dks ddsoee 74 
American Weekly .... 33 
MES aicboreee gaa se 44 
ND - Hiiatinctichene ees 38 
Christian Herald ..... 31 
EE FPR 27 


Columns 
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Lines 
85 


,670 
23,598 
18,143 
11,866 
11,403 

6,934 
6,642 
6,159 
6,109 
3,407 
2,940 
2,768 
2,669 
2,538 
2,473 
2,142 
1,102 
Lines 
84,115 
24,306 
21,319 
19,586 
12,725 
8,183 
7,607 
6,860 
6,720 
6,465 
4,866 
3,885 
3,621 
3,085 
2,350 
2,259 
1,785 
1,234 
Lines 
98,545 
20,851 
18,215 
12,760 
9,202 
6,275 
5,576 
5,435 
3,883 
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Columns Lines 

Radio Digest ......... 16 3,068 
We PEE oh ancdiasee 20 2,835 
Amer. Legion Weekly. 17 2,528 
ere ae 16 2,311 
Youth’s Companion .. 11 2,013 
ee eee 13 1,991 
New Republic ........ 12 1,764 
Argosy-All-Story (pg) . 7 1,750 
March 29-31 Columns Lines 
EE Na eci lees bests 45 6,402 
Ee ae 29 4,217 
eo ee ee 21 3,045 
New Republic ........ 9 1,323 
Totals for March Columns Lines 
Saturday Evening Post 2146 364,875 
BE ed adeds viccsies 585 94,293 
Literary Digest ...... 509 77,470 
Ee cordesburensces 270 845,978 
American Weekly .... 157 43,166 
Forbes (Semi-Mo.) ... 237 36,168 
NN ss ottenweccocee 234 32,825 
SE hinted cnswuiese 176 =25,275 
Christian Herald ..... 145 24,619 
BOE cuaccdineagedaee's 166 23,864 
CS eer 80 15,134 
ee EE: 2 bdo oscs00 105 14,752 
New Republic ........ 89 13,119 
Youth’s Companion ... 68 11,645 
NS iiccnmstneas ae -< 70 =: 10,015 
eee 65 9,180 
Amer. Legion Weekly. 63 9,139 
Argosy-All-Story (pg). 39 8,679 


es ye OF ADVERTIS- 
CLASSI- 


IN MONTHLY 


Columns Lines 


FICATIONS 
1. Vogue (2 issues) ... 935 
2. House & Garden ... 806 
3 Ladies’ Home Journal 649 
4. Town & Cntry. (2is.) 650 
5. Harper’s Bazar .... 572 
6. Good Housekeeping.. 623 
J. CES TAG o0c.e sie 499 
8. House Beautiful .... 479 
DS. Vaniiy Bale .0ce-- 465 
10. Woman’s Home Com. 414 
BS. DMTIEEE oc cccccss. 377 
12. Arts & Decoration .. 305 


13. Maclean’s(2 Marchis.) 282 
14. Pictorial Review ... 261 
15. Cosmopolitan ......- 294 
pe eee 245 
17. Garden & Home Bldr 246 
18. Pop. Mechanics (pg) 166 


el, ee 185 
20. Nation’s Business .. 226 
21. Red Book ........+. 230 
ON, A ai dele ot asp 228 
23. Field & Stream .... 218 
24. Normal Instructor .. 179 


25. Review of Revs. (pg) 135 


147,882 
127,436 
110,355 
109,345 
96,243 
89,119 
83,888 
75,775 
73,496 
70,538 
53,918 
51,366 
49,450 
44,447 
42,067 
41,704 
37,964 
37,254 
35,096 
33,262 
32,985 
32,628 
31,205 
30,699 
30,436 





~~ 
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51,119 


INQUIRIES 


IN NINE WEEKS 


Apr. 8, 1926 


] 4 5 5 7 To BUILDING MATERIAL MANU- 
FACTURERS. Brick; Cement; Insulation; 
Lumber; Paint; Roofing: Tile; Varnish, etc. 


1 3 3 9 1 To BURDING EQUIPMENT MANU- 
FACTURERS. Electric; Hardware; Heat- 
ing; Incinerater; Kitchen Cabinet; Metal Sash; 
Refrigerator; Toilet Fixtures; etc. 


2 3 1 7 1 To MANUFACTURERS DECORATING 
MATERIALS. Curtains; China; Draperies; 
Furniture; Linoleum; Rugs; Silver; Uphol- 
stery; Wall Paper, etc. 


From Folk Building Architectural Gems, Subscribers to 
GARDEN & HOME BUILDER, a magazine devoted to the 
promotion ot Architectural Beauty in America. 


$360 a page on contract reaches this responsive market. 


GARDEN & HOME BUILDER 


PROMOTING ARCHITECTURAL BEAUTY 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY, Publishers 
285 Madison Ave., New York 


Garden City Boston Chicago Santa Barbara 
Garden @ Home Builder is a Member of THE CLASS GROUP 
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FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF APRIL ADVERTISING 





an oe * alae tase 




















i 1925 1924 1923 Totals 
a $3, on 51,4 °2 5,336 52,332 212,988 
Maclean’s (2 March issues) ... 49,450 56,100 45,500 45,175 196,225 
eee 42,067 40,228 31,749 28,519 142,563 

Boo OL POE OT 32,985 29,401 32,039 32,438 126,863 
RUUNON COMBE onccccccccece 26,416 27,402 26,890 31,733 112,441 
Review of Reviews ........... 30,436 23,587 26,775 31,216 112,014 
BS eS ee 24,539 24,303 28,362 27,463 104,667 
ES I eee 21,622 24,743 27,776 27,776 101,917 
EE eg sg 5 oa is ane So 25,733 24,525 21,820 96,579 
Har eb eee ‘ 19,926 20,593 25,229 91,304 
Scribner’s 3 17,480 17,238 21,784 74,872 
American Boy . a 3 *15,470 21,370 18,872 73,969 
EERIE AOE Ce: i, 17,302 18,870 16,846 69,566 
Motion Picture Magazine ..... 17,441 16,529 18,687 16,456 69,113 
tg wans-eciece.69:0:6.646 18,480 13,511 12.722 9,516 54,229 
NE Be aig «dip nwieies-oicawes 10,897 11,869 12,850 16,011 51,627 
See ee 3,920 8,288 1, 200 16,716 40,124 
ee 5,488 5,600 6, "328 5937 25,353 
San no oonn x pin'neo0'4.0° 90 6,272 4,662 6,370 4,298 21,602 
INTE: duis se tea nsdiee.cs os 3,506 4,648 6,500 4,189 18,843 
* New size. 459,669 438,184 451,680 456,326 1,796,859 
t Hearst’s International combined with Cosmopolitan. 

WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
Wome (2 1aswes) cose cccccs 147,882 129,628 119,944 108,495 505,949 
Ladies’ Home Journal ........ 110,355 99,63 102,904 94,996 407,892 
earners Gases oo. .csccccccs 96,243 92,49 85,691 80,452 354,884 
Good Housekeep: ae 89,119 82,713 78,698 71,035 321,565 
Woman’s Home Companion ... 70,538 66,306 60,700 51,092 248,546 
Pictorial’ Review ©....0.0ccecce *44,447 *45,635 64,300 55,690 29,982 
ME Soe logedescese chiens *41,704 *37,917 *44,329 41,708 165,658 
Sa 30,132 34,414 37,773 29,682 132,001 
Designer & Woman’s Mag. .... 26,500 30,979 32,894 24,948 115,321 
Modern Priscilla ........+0.. 33,460 22,780 24,140 21,544 91,924 
eae 17,871 22,659 18,255 18,021 76,806 
People’s Home Journal ....... 13,890 17,000 19,550 17,810 68,250 
People’s Popular Monthly ..... *11,052 12,246 14,250 13,979 51,527 
OS EEE 12,488 11,050 12.835 10,455 46,828 
Mother’s-Home Life .......... 7,996 9, "882 8,395 8,174 34,447 
* New size. 743,677 715,344 724,658 647,901 2,831,589 
CLASS MAGAZINES 
mre Be GatGae. 4.0. os.00000000 127,436 96,832 93,020 73,573 390,861 
Town & Country (2 issues) ... 109,345 97,389 88,517 80,285 375,536 
NR 565 oe ord Sis:e-o-9 eee e $83,888 88, 547 58,629 53,424 284,488 
ee SO eer $75,775 $60,686 44,339 36,346 217,146 
NE OS RE ae 73,496 51,624 46,490 41,819 213,429 
Popular Mechanics ........... 37,254 - 37,520 38,136 33,600 146,519 
rte. BH Weckestion. ...5..006.000- 51,366 32,424 23,236 30,202 137,228 
I rot AL cial adc anes osha o'e?S sels 32.628 32,356 35,862 31,853 132,699 
SE OE ROE o ococ.ccncsccee 31,205 31,031 30,529 31,919 124.684 
Popular Science Monthly ..... ©25,302 "38,573 § “32,196 25.371 112,442 
PE DMORE on vc cccccces 33,262 25,364 26,385 23,938 108,949 
Outdoor Recreation ........... 20.552 18,919 24,151 25,132 88.7°4 
Ee eee 17,224 16,806 18,307 17,178 69.515 
ME RAAF ot we osicd 3 see ewes 19,206 14,910 15,475 19,406 68 097 
Science & Invention .......... 12,405 13,276 19,597 17,981 63.259 
Scientific American ........... 13,728 15,823 19,886 12,999 67.434 
National Sportsman .......... 12,417 10,795 15,637 19,492 58,341 
POM EE DOUNRN 56 seis oc ocieees 7.378 5,801 12,408 14,282 39,869 
* New size. 783.867 679,776 641,800 588,800 2,694,243 
¢ Changed to four column page. 
Wesel (Four March Issues) 

Saturday Evening Post ....... 64,875 348,358 $364,418 $334,987 1,412,638 
BMOCOLy THREE 2. ccccccccces eo 470 77,702 85,872 190,985 332,029 
American Weekly ...........- 43,166 $49,974 182,920 68,607 244, 667 
EE rants ona 60-006 044-0608 45,978 43,071 $36,420 $28,949 154,418 
Forbes (2 issues) ............ 36,168 23,157 31.57 24,436 115,336 
COE TICE oc cccecccesce 24,619 22,261 124,526 $22,354 93,760 
en $25,275 22,316 23,382 $22,210 93,183 
ME REINS Ain sichsm ence ne depes 23,864 19,205 18,978 $20,402 82,449 
t 5 issues. 641,415 606,044 668,091 612,930 2,528,480 

2,619,628 2,439,348 2,486,229 2,305,957 9,851,162 


Grand Totals 
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730 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 











The Little 





Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HE Schoolmaster found his at- 

tention flagged a few days ago 
by an interrupting note in a divi- 
dend announcement of the Ward 
Baking Corporation. In something 
less than twenty-eight lines of 
newspaper space this company 
gave notice of the declaration of a 
quarterly dividend on its pre- 
ferred stock. But the space was 
not too small to include without 
any crowding a fac simile of the 
label that Ward puts on its bread. 

“Ward’s Fine Bread,” said the 
announcement. And that was enough 
to put a selling note into what 
might have been simply a col- 
orless and perfunctory message. 
It would seem that the Ward 
Baking Corporation believes that 
no printed announcement need be 
entirely devoid of a selling or 
advertising appeal. To the School- 
master the idea of advertising the 
product at the time of announc- 
ing dividends to those who have 
invested in the company is espe- 
cially ingenious. Now that the 
U. S. A. is becoming a nation of 
investors the label of a product, 
the company trade-mark or slogan 
might well be considered one of 
the essentials of the advertisement 
that announces the declaration of 
dividends. 

* * 

Now that a peculiarly obstinate 
winter shows signs of going out 
of the back door, the School- 
master, like everybody else, has 
been thinking in terms of spring. 
He particularly likes to celebrate 
the official arrival of the softer 
months by a small ritual. There- 
fore on March 21, the date of the 
Spring Equinox, when the calen- 
dar declares that the year takes, 
or ought to take, a definite turn 
for the better, he entered a florist’s 
shop for the purchase of his an- 
nual gardenia. 

He looked around for signs en- 
couraging persons like himself to 
celebrate the great day by the pur- 
chase of appropriate blooms. 
There were no such signs, though 
the shop was a modern one, kept 


by a seemingly alert proprietor, 
There were no price cards any- 
where, so the Schoolmaster had 
to inquire about the cost of gar- 
denias. They were seventy-five 
cents each. . 

They proved not to be in par- 
ticularly good condition, so the 
Schoolmaster turned his attention 
to the roses, which were looking 
exceptionally well. He therefore 
purchased a half dozen buds for a 
dollar and bore them home, going 
to another shop for his private 
gardenia, which was finally found, 

The florists have done well, we 
believe, by causing the population 
to observe certain days and events 
with the wearing of the right 
blossom. Why do they not make 
more of Spring’s official day? 

And why were other trades and 
industries so neglectful of March 
21? The Schoolmaster looked 
around, but did not observe even 
one advertisement, or window 
card, which called attention to the 
happy day. Even though, in these 
parts, the day be blustery and 
chilling, it ought to receive the 
joyful attention of advertisers as 
a harbinger of good things to 
come. Was someone asleep, or 
merely half frozen? 

* * * 

“Before we started to trade with 
you,” an Indiana farmer wrote 
Sears, Roebuck and Company re- 
cently, “we were renters. But now 
we own our farm.” 

The company made the letter the 
text of some farm-paper advertts- 
ing designed to get its catalogue 
before farmers and others as & 
thrift book. The reason behind it 
is to try to impress people with 
the value of ‘the catalogue in such 
a way that they will read it steadily 
enough to become familiar with it. 

When they know the book they 

" are going to buy goods in propor- 
tion. There is no guesswork about 

this. Everybody,who sells from a 

catalogue, wholesale or re 

knows that his one big task is to 
get people to read it. He usually 
has merchandising offerings that 
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\ GF N THAT section of Newark along the much 
traveled highway to New York is the factory ot 

our client, The Dorfan Company. We can look from 
their windows on the forest of stacks and tanks which 
testify to Newark’s manufacturing greatness, but we 
are usually absorbed in Dorfan Electric Trains, which 
make every man a boy again. These trains have been 
developed along lines of constructive interest, so that 
the fortunate young engineer who owns one can take 
apart the mechanism, reassemble it without injury, 
and learn in the process much about electrical power. 
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H. B. LE QUATTE, President 


50 UNION SQUARE 
NEW YORK 


MEMBER OF AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
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is the 


ONLY 


newspaper in Los Angeles 
carrying the advertising of 


EVERY 


Los Angeles Department 


Store! 


REPRESENTATIVES 
G. Logan Payne Co., 401 Tower Bidg., 
6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bidg., New York 
A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bidg., San 
Francisco, Calif. 














To the 
EXECUTIVE wh 
needs an ASSISTANT 


Man now selling textiles, with 
Advertising Agency and Trust 
Company experience, is looking 
for such an opportunity with re- 
sponsible concern, located pref- 
erably in the East. 


He is a college man, married, 
34 years old, and wishes a 
permanent position with possi- 
bilities. Address “H,” Box 288, 
Printers’ Ink. 





YOUR PRODUCT 
will find its market in the 
CHURCH FIELD 
through the preachers’ trade journal 


THE EXPOSITOR 


710 Caxton Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
17 West 42nd Street, New York 
37 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Sample and rate card on request. 








Est. 1873 A. B.C. 


American fiumberman 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


112 to 138 pages per issue. 
52 times a year. 
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cannot be duplicated. Otherwise, 
he would know better than try to 
sell goods that way at all. Hence, 
when he can persuade people to 
study his catalogue his fight usually 
is won. 

Sears, Roebuck have’ learned 
from experience that in trying 
to induce a customer favorably to 
consider a catalogue the self-in- 
terest idea must be stressed. The 
Indiana farmer’s letter gives the 
firm a favorable opportunity to em- 
phasize the money-saving side. He 
writes that twenty years ago when 
he was married, his father advised 
him to send for a copy of the 
Sears catalogue and do all his buy- 
ing from it. He sent for the book 
and has been a “constant reader” 
ever since. He declares that the 
savings he realized in this way had 
a part in getting him to the place 
where he could buy a farm and no 
longer be a renter. 

The Indiana farmer who has 
bought steadily from Sears’ cata- 
logue for twenty years is the best 
kind of an object lesson for the re- 
tail mail-order advertising message. 
The wise people back of the mail- 
order house know that a customer's 
orders are sure to grow larger 
year by year if he can be induced 
to consult the catalogue regularly, 
The orders grow because he knows 
the company’s printed salesman 
better. 

Hence the present move to em 
phasize the mail-order catalogue a5 
a thrift book. 

* * * 

“If a hardware merchant buys 
hammers at $20 a dozen and 
them at $2 apiece, what is his 
profit on each hammer?” : 

.Ask the average schoolboy the 
answer to that one and, if hes 
bright, he’ll tell you, after a mir 
ute’s figuring, that the hardware 
merchant makes a profit of 331/35 
cents per hammer. Put the same 
problem up to a hardware dealer 
and he'll probably commit himsel 
only to the extent of shaking his 
head and saying that the chances 
are that the dealer lost money. 

The dealer, you see, has 
hammers while the schoolboy. has 
learned his hammer merchandising 
from a schoolbook where mef- 
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The 


PS local outlets for your 


nationally-known product 


You can give real selling impetus to your 
national advertising by spotting your local 
dealer-outlets for the millions who read your 
magazine and newspaper copy. 

Then, too, your dealer takes eagerly to this 
very effective and permanent form of adver- 
tising cooperation. For a Flexlume Electric 
Sign satisfies his local as well as your national 
needs. 

“Ts the cost high?” No. Let us show you 
how comparatively inexpensive it is to put this 
powerful “selling aid” into operation. 

We also build exposed lamp and 


other types of electric signs for 
those who prefer or require them. 


FLEXLUME CORPORATION 
1040 Military Road 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
“Flexlume’ Offices All Principal Cities 


Day-and-Night 


Sign 
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A Square PEG AND A 
Rounp Hoe 


do not make a good combination. 
—In premium advertising each line of 
business should have a plan especially 
adapted to its needs. 

—Each client’s business is carefully 
studied by us and a system worked out 
that fits its peculiar requirements. 

—An experience of 25 years qualifies us 
to give advice along um lines. 


THE PREMIUM SERVICE CO., INC. 
199 Franklin Street New York 




















Assistant 
to 
Advertising Manager 


WANTED 


NE of our clients (a large 
national advertiser, in 
Middle West) has an unusual 
opening. The position will be 
as assistant to the head of a 
large department where ability 
to — and direct will be 

perhaps more important 

copy writing ability. Salary to 
start $4,000 to $5,000. Ap- 
plicants should be men of 28 
to 35, with considerable ad- 
vertising background and pref- 
erably some sales experience. 
Write in detail as to education, 
religion and record, address- 
ing “Agency,” Box 284, P. I. 























Account Executives 


Fully recognized New York Advertising Agency 
has unusual opening for experienced man who 
will be backed by thoroughly efficient organi- 
zation ready to render a complete service from 
idea to results. The proper applicant may 
practically conduct his own business within 
our offices, on our capital and with our full 
cooperation. Commission basis, with drawing 
account. Confidential. Write for appoint- 
ment. Address “‘M,”’ Box 142, Printers’ Ink. 





chants have no cost of doing. busi- 
ness, such as clerk hire, electric 
light bills, etc. 

The National Retail Hardware 
Association for some time has 
recognized the fact that profit as 
discussed in arithmetic books and 
profit as actually made in the re 
tail store are two entirely different 
things. This might seem a minor 
matter until you begin to go into 
the implications of this difference, 

The schoolboy eventually grows 
up. Perhaps he wants to become 
a hardware merchant himself. 
When he gets his first job in a 
hardware store he gets a great en- 
lightenment. He learns about a 
thing called “mark-up,” and finds 
that “mark-up” is by no means a 
synonym for “profit.” He finds 
that a _ schoolbook “profit” of 
662/3 per cent may often mean 
an actual profit of 8 or 10 per 
cent or, on certain items, a loss, 

If that schoolboy becomes a 
teacher or a lawyer or goes into 
some line of business not con- 
nected with merchandising he will 
always carry around in the back 
of his head the idea that the ham- 
mer that costs $1.662/3 and sells 
for $2.00 gives the dealer a net 
profit of 331/3 cents. He may 
know better but that old school- 
book idea sticks around and makes 
him a willing listener to the first 
agitator who comes along with a 
ioud complaint about the excess 
profits being made by retailers. 

With this in mind, the National 
Retail Hardware Association got 
in touch with text-book publishers 
and explained the situation. It 
studied a number of text books and 
made revisions which would bring 
these books in line with accepted 
practices. It changed the word 
“profit” to “margin” and asked the 
writers of the books to point out 
the difference. It suggested that 
other problems be originated which 
would represent retail transactions 
in their proper light. ‘ 

Certain publishers welcomed this 
advice. Already, one series of 
school arithmetics, prepared along 
the lines suggested, has appeared 
Others are in process of preparation. 

For years, the Hoover Company 
has made capital out of the 
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Leadership and Growth 


MONG those New Yorkers who constitute the best 

market for advertised products—the prosperous, intelli- 

gent, responsive New Yorkers—The Sun has a greater appeal 
than any other New York evening newspaper. 


It is for this reason that manufacturers and merchants have 
found it so profitable to advertise their products in The Sun. 
It is for this reason that advertisers use more space in The Sun 
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than in any other New York evening newspaper. 


Leadership in 
Advertising 


In March, for the ninth con- 
secutive month, The Sun led 
all New York evening news- 
papers in total volume of ad- 
vertising. 


During the first quarter of 
1926 advertisers placed 4,194,- 
926 lines of total advertising 
in The Sun—which exceeded 
by 360,036 lines the volume of 
advertising placed in the sec- 
ond New York evening news- 
paper. 


National Advertisers as well 
as Manhattan Department 
Stores have for years used 
more space in The Sun than 
in any other New York eve- 
ning newspaper. 


Growth in 
Circulation 


The Sun’s net paid daily aver- 
age circulation for the six 
months period ending March 
31, 1926, was 259,351. 


This represents an increase of 
11,981 over the corresponding 
six months of 1925. 


What is most significant about 
this circulation increase is 
that it is a natural, steady, 
sound increase, won purely 
on the merits of The Sun as 
a newspaper. It is in no way 
a forced increase. It was not 
secured through contests or 
prizes, or through any series 
of special articles or through 
any other similar form of pro- 
motion designed to swell cir- 
culation. 


A Very Rigid Censorship on All Advertising Is Maintained. 


The «xe Sun 


280 BROADWAY 


New York 
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Advertising 
Manager 


Desires New Connection 


with progressive Eastern manu- 
facturer or advertising agency. 
Now directing advertising and 
publicity for AA-1 national ad- 
vertiser. Offers demonstrated 
ability in national campaigning 
and cepy writing on diversified 
products. Keen merchandiser. 
Can sketch ideas and layouts 
readily. Knows mechanics of 
advertising thoroughly. Able to 
ersuade consumer and trade 
y proper appeals strikingly 
presented. ows how to get 
full value out of an appropria- 
tion, Writes effective publicity. 
Has 8 years well-rounded 
experience, 


College trained. Age 30. 
Salary, $6000. 
Would be glad to arrange for a 
personal interview. 
Address “J” Box 287 Printers’ Ink 
185 Madison Avenue 
New York City 

















Advertising 
Solicitor 


Wanted 


A regular go-getter who can 
sell space for a recognized 
trade paper. A man who is 
willing and able to prove his 
value in a short time. Must 
be snappy in appearance, 
quick in his judgment and 
have a likeable personality. 
For such a man there is 
a job. Location: New York. 


Address 
“R,” Box 141, Printers’ Ink 
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fact that the “Aubusson” rugy 
which carpet the lobbies of the 
Grove Park Inn, at Asheville 
N. C., have been cleaned daily with 
a Hoover suction sweeper. Both 
the salesmen and the distributors 
of the company have been fre. 
quently told about these rugs. 

And back in 1923, the company 
devoted one of its national adver- 
tisements to a testimonial from the 
president of the hotel in which he 
wrote of the good condition in 
which the Hoover keeps the rugs, 
In the course of the advertisement 
he stated, “I wish I could cut a 
piece out of one of them to show 
you their splendid condition,” 

Recently, the Hoover Company 
found it possible to do the very 
thing that the hdtel president sug- 
gested—get a piece of the rug. 
Rather, it obtained one whole rug 
and has cut it into pieces for 
demonstration purposes. These 
pieces are being routed around the 
country to dealers. To each piece 
is attached the story of the rug, 
the service it has given, the fact 
that it was Hoovered daily for 
more than ten years, etc. 

The piece makes an unusual win- 
dow display. The Schoolmaster re- 
gards the incident as a fine ex- 
ample of the utilization of news 
values in getting up a display for 
the trade. It is the sort of thing 
that brings “window lookers,” be- 
cause it contains “news,” “human 
interest” or whatever it is that 
makes a thing interesting. All of 
which goes to show that the ad- 
vertiser needs a news sense quite 
as much as the journalist needs it. 


Bragg-Kliesrath Appoints 
Groesbeck-Hearn 


The Bragg-Kliesrath Corporation, rs i 
Island Cite N. Y., manufacturer of Be 
Vacuum Booster Brakes for trucks and 
busses, has appointed Groesbeck-Heara, 
Inc., New York advertising agency, 
conduct a business-paper and newspaper 
advertising campaign. 


Hi-Go Tread Account for 
E. T. Sadler 


The Hi-Go Tread Company, St. Paul, 
Minn., has appointed The E. T. Sadler 
Company, Chicago advertising agency, 
to direct its advertising account. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 65c a line for each insertion. Minimum order, $3,25 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Printers’-Bookbinders’ Outfitters 
Modern. Cut-Cost Equipment 
Also Rebuilt Machinery 
Conner Fendler Branch, A. T. F. Co., 
New York City 





Advertising Salesmen thoroughly experi- 
enced and capable of soliciting national 
accounts. Exceptional liberal advance com- 
mission basis. Every possible co-operation 
to men accustomed to earn upwards of 
$5,000 yearly. Outdoor Advertising, Inc., 
(Brokaw Bldg.), 1457 Broadway, N. Y. 





MANUFACTURERS! 
Have established hundreds of new ac- 
counts in grocery, delicatessen and 
bakery stores. Representation: Boston 
and vicinity. Jonas Marson, 131 Souther- 
land Road, Brookline, Mass. 


FOR SALE 


Half aime —— Advertis- 
ing Agency loca in fastest growing 
industrial center of Pacific Coast. $6,500 
needed. Address Box 394, P. I. 








FOR SALE—ESTABLISHED 
CHICAGO PHOTOGRAPHY ‘SCHOOL 


Branch of N. Y. school. Very profitable. 
Located central Chicago. No competition. 
Established 4 yrs. Large present enroll- 
ment—thousands of prospects. Price very 
attractive. For further details write Mr. 
McElroy, Room 418, 12 W. 33 St., N. Y. 


CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR 


operating in Quebec and Eastern Ontario 
wants Summer selling specialty. Electri- 
cal, Hardware or Automotive preferred. 
Can give excellent representation on the 
right articles. 

Rapvro Distrisutors LIMITED 
18 Tansley St., Montreal, Que., Canada 


Resident Advertising Representative 
for Boston, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, De- 
troit, Cincinnati, St. Louis, San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles for National 
Magazine with over 175,000 circulation. 
Fifteen per cent to be paid when accounts 
are collected. Write full details, giving 
number of solicitors employed and other 
publications represented. Box 406, care 
of Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 








DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 
Unusual opportunity for two live spe- 
cialty salesmen to associated with 
a young, rapidly growing concern manu- 
facturing patented electrical _ tools, 
Give full particulars in first letter. 
Box 395, Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Account Executive wanted 
by well-financed recognized New York 
agency; perhaps you have your own 
agency and are dissatisfied with your 
earnings, or the co-operation you are re- 
ceiving; if so, a most liberal and attrac- 
tive proposition awaits you; replies held 
in strict confidence. Box 403, P. I. 


Printer—Layout Man 


who has executive ability, to handle com- 
plete ad setting service plant. Prefer 
man now holding similar position, who 
desires to come to Cleveland. Good 
salary and prospects for live wire who 
knows his “stuff.” Box 417, P. I. 


ARTIST WANTED 


We want an artist—an ordinary fellow 
who is good at hand lettering, delicate 
psa og and fine illustration. If you 
think you can qualify, send samples of 
your work—state salary desired and 
tell-us when you could come to Marion. 
All samples will be promptly returned 
after examination. A real opportunity 
to work with a group of young adver- 
tising men away from the city. 


THE JAY H. MAISH COMPANY 
400 South Main Street 
Marion, Ohio 











HELP WANTED 


COPY WRITER 
We want a copy writer. Must be able 
to write copy fer the leading high-class 
proprietary medicines, State experience, 
salary, etc. Box 393, Printers’ Ink. 














ARTIST WANTED 


to design and execute street-car 
cards. Must be good layout man 
and experienced letterer. Must 
be able to create own ideas. Full 
or part time. Address Box 402, 
Printers’ Ink. 























A Young Newspaper 
Syndicate 


with a unique service is looking for a 
man of syndicate sales ideas who wants 
to put them into being by direct and in- 
direct selling. We prefer a man between 
25 and 35, experience in newspaper and 
premium syndicate work and maw order, 
who can appeal to progressive newspapers 
by direct mail and personal acquaintance. 

e want this man to become a leading 
personality and part of our Organiza- 
tion—to work with us—not for us. Our 
present budget allows us to pay $50.00 a 
week and commissions, until we are sure 
we have found the right executive. Tell 
us fully about yourself and we will ar- 
range for an interview. Box 407, P. I. 
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ADVERTISING SALESMAN 
Trade monthly (established 1881) open 
for competent representation in cities of 
first class. No draw. Lifetime arrange- 
ment with 100% co-operation and full 
protection to right individual. Room 217, 
366 Broadway, New York. 








Advertising Manager 


Splendid opportunity. Food experi- 
ence desirable, but not absolutely 
necessary. Must be first-class copy 
writer, possess layout ability, know 
production and newspaper routine. 
Capable of directing others tact- 
fully. State experience and other 
details. Box 400, Printers’ Ink. 














POSITIONS WANTED 


Al Creative Layout and Color Man 
at present employed desires connections 
on part time basis with agency, best of 
references samples. Address Box 
414, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST 
I am selling fifteen years of all-round ex- 
perience plus native talent, original ideas, 
creative enthusiasm and hard work. Out 
of town preferred. Box 415, P. I. 


ARTIST 


wishes to connect with high- 
class advertising agency. 
398, care of inters’ Ink. 


N. Y. Copy Writer 


Wide experience as agency copy chief 
and as advertising and promotion man- 
ager. Box 408, Printers’ Ink. 


QUALITY MAN 
for printing house; one who can manage 
and incorporate plate-making and press 
work. Has held similar position with 
unquestionable results for eight years. 
Box 396, Printers’ Ink. 


0.K. and Layout Man desires similar 
position in the East. Printing executive, 
experienced in estimating, proofreading, 
some copy writing. Can handle printing 
details for advertising agency. A line will 
bring my business history. Box 416, P. I. 


RADIO ADVERTISING 


Knows the New York and New England 
field thoroughly. Has successfully sold 
the radio trade for the last three years. 
Six years’ experience. 28 years old. Can 
get immediate results. ighest refer- 
ences from present employer. Address 
Box 409, Printers’ Ink. 





























ADVERTISING MANAGER- 
SALES EXECUTIVE 

Young man, 27, Christian, seeks position 

with manufacturer. 

Nine years’ advertising and sales experi- 
as Copy Wr 
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Young Man—with college education and 
one year agency experience, seeks posi- 
tion with agency or staff. Can write 
copy, make layouts, and be generally 
useful. Box 412, Printers’ Ink. 


VERSATILE-IDEA MAN 
wants a job where he can be kept busy. 
Is 24, college-trained and has had almost 
5 years’ of advertising experience— 
copy writing to production. Salary $60. 
Box 413, Printers’ Ink. 











Young lady, twelve years’ business ex- 
perience—six of which Assistant to Ex- 
ecutive advertising and printing plant. 
Splendid knowledge of ce detail, cor- 
respondent, selling, compilation, layout— 
domestic and foreign. Conditions necessi- 
tate change. References. Box 404, P. I. 


Assistant Advertising Manager 
Young man with five years of varied ad- 
vertising experience with manufacturers 
is desirous of permanent connection with 
real opportunity. Can assume all details of 
department, write copy and make layouts. 
Ask for complete details. Box 405, P. I. 


SECRETARY-CORRESPONDENT 
Young woman 10 years’ diversified exp.; 
secretary; asst. to sales mgr.; ce 
supervisor. Now exclusive charge corre- 
spondence very large mfr. Handled exten- 
sive mail sales solicitation, follow-up sys- 
tems. Excellent education; capable com- 
posing letters ase me good will, retain- 
ing and increasing business; pleasing 
mien; accustomed meeting people of cul- 
ture and refinement; expert stenographer. 
$45. Box 410, Printers’ Ink. 5 


POSITION OF PRESS ROOM 
FOREMAN BY A STEADY 
COMPETENT MAN. KNOWS 
HOW TO PRINT HIGHEST 
CLASS WORK PROFITABLY 
AND ALSO CAN HANDLE 
HELP. BOX 397, P. I. 


ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE 
and PROMOTION MANAGER 


desires change with opportunity for ad- 
vancement. Prefers connection in or near 
Chicago. Middle-aged. University trained. 
Twenty years broad experience. Respon- 
sible references. Handles all forms of ad- 
vertising and promotion publicity. Force- 

ad and copy writer. Reliable. Ver- 
satile. Original. Business Builder. Will 
begin at $5000. Box 401, Printers’. Ink. 


MAIL ORDER 


now responsible for complete campaign 
and follow-up of two concerns spending 
half-million and doing two million each 
yearly; experienced agents, C “ 
direct sale; capable assuming full charge, 
including contact; also in 
SALES PROMOTION 
formerly with two large New York or- 
ganizations speciale in direct mail 
VISUALIZATION 

creates own ideas in finished layouts 
for submitting to client. Salary around 
$200 weekly. Box 399, Printers’ Ink. 
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What the Trade Journals think of 
the 1926 Goodrich Drug Sundries 


Campaign ... and Rankin Service 
“The purpose of this letter is to compliment your agency very highly 
on the material value of these advertisements. We believe them to 

be the very best series of business paper advertisements we have 
ever had the pleasure of analyzing.” —Northwestern Druggist 
“It is the concensus of opinion in, this office that the best service and 


the best co-operation we get from all our advertisers come from your 
house on the Goodrich business.” —Southern Pharmaceutical Journal 
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To increase profits— 


PRINTERS’ INK 





cultivate this market 


Apr. 8, 02h 





Zone 7 





States contains 


—17.2% of the total popu- 
tion 


—19.9% of the wealth 


—19.6% of the income tax 
returns 


— 18.1% of the crop value 


—22% of the manufac- 
turies 


—21.4% of all motor ve- 
hicles 


—21.3% of the electrically 
wired homes 


and in this remarkably fertile territory, unequalled in the 
United States, The Chicago Tribune reaches from ¥% to % of 
all the families in 1151 towns and cities. Ask a Tribune man 
to call and tell you the remarkable successes that have been 
achieved through adequate use of The Chicago Tribune in this 
territory, 


The Chicags Tribune 


QiTHe WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPERI (A 





Circulation: 725,000 Weekdays; 1,117,000 Sundays 


Illinois, Indiana, Iowa 
Michigan and Wisconsin) 
with 18.7% of the total area of the United 
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